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•  Tlie  CafUe  of  Braemar  is  fituated  towards  the  weftem  extremity  of  the  County 
of  Aberdeen,  in  the  midfl  of  a  very  romantic  and  beautiful  fcenery.  It  was  built 
about  170  years  ago  by  the  family  of  Mar,  as  a  check  to  the  inroads  of  the  petty 
chieftains.*  Open  the  attainder  of  the  laft  Earl  of  Mar,  for  being  engaged  in  the 
rebellion  of  the  year  171 1,  it  was  fold,  along  with  his  cllatc  in  that  country,  and  Is 
now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  i'ife. 
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State  of  the  Barometer  in  inches  and  decimals,  and  of  Farenheit’s  Ther¬ 
mometer  in  the  open  ur,  taken  in  the  morning  before  fun>rife,  and  at 
noon  ;  and  the  quantity  of  rain-water  fallen,  in  inches  and  decimals,  from 
the  30th  of  Sept.  1789,  to  the  27th  of  Ot^lober,  near  the  foot  of  Anhui's 
Seat. 
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EJfay'tn  the  Conformation  of  the  Head  in  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Caribbee  Ifandst 
asid  on  fame  abfurd  Cuftoms  attributed  to  Savage  Nations.  By  M.  Aithaud^. 
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WHEN  America  wa<  difcover- 
ed,  the  Spaniards  were  as 
much  aftonifhed  at  finding  men  of  a- 
nother  fpecies  there,  as  at  feeing  the 
caith  covered  with  vegetable  produc¬ 
tions  unlike  thofe  that  they  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  Rcafon  and  prudence 
required  that  they  fhould  ad  cautiouf- 
ly  with  men  whofe  difpofitions  and 
Arength  they  did  not  know,  and  that 
they  Ihould  ufe  with  referve  thofe  na- 
toral  produdions  the  qualities  of  which  * 
were  unknown  to  them. 

To  (ludy  mankind  requires  infor¬ 
mation,  talents,  and  attention.  Peo¬ 
ple  mud  be  feen  in  a  date  of  tranquil¬ 
lity  and  peace  if  we  would  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  cudoms,  their 
manners,  and  tempers.  But  the  Spa¬ 
niards  difcovered  gold,  and  their  paf- 
f.ons  no  longer  knew  any  tedrain;  j 
avarice  immediately  fpread  terror  and 
defolation,  and  the  different  tribes  of 
America  were  almod  totally  dedroyed 
before  any  attempts  were  made  to  write 
their  hidory.  No  doubt,  fome  im- 
porunt.fads  were  even  then  colleded, 
and  fome  jud  obferv-ations  made ;  but 
certainly  hatred,  ignorance,  and  preju¬ 
dice,  have  often  fubdituted  lies  for 
truths,  and  calumnies  indead  of  fadls. 

The  love  of  the  marvellous  has  led 
travellers  adray  as  often  as  ignorance. 
We  generally  fee  amifs  what  we  view 
for  the  firlt  time,  and  efpecially  if 
it  drikes  us  with  wonder.  VVe  dwell 
on  thofe  appearances  that  llrike  us 
mod  ;  but  we  arc  not  only  often  mif- 
led  by  error,  but  we  delctibe  what 
we  have  feen  in  expreffioDs  equally 
fiife  with  the  ideas  we  have  eteitain- 
cd. 

Some  inhabitants  cf  the  Antilles 
Iflands,  known  by  the  name  of  Canbs, 
had  what  feemed  a  very  lingular  coja- 
formatiun  of  the  head  :  and  it  was 
iumiediatelv  concluded  that  fucli  coo- 
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formation  was  artificial,  and  the  effefl 
of  an  abfurd  cudora. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  exami¬ 
ning  the  ikull  of  one  of  thefe  Caribs 
and  from  its  general  conformation,  in 
conneAton  with  the  feparate  bones  of 
the  cranium  and  the  face,  I  am  incli¬ 
ned  to  believe  that  the  figure  of  that 
fkull  was  natural,  and  that  the  falfe 
opinion  entertained  on  this  fubjeA 
mud  have  aiifen  from  want  of  atten¬ 
tion. 

1  have  thought  it  important  to  com¬ 
bat  this  opinion  as  it  has  been  adopt, 
ed  by  the  mod  celebrated  men,  a- 
mong  others  by  BufFon,  and  as  we 
may  confider  it  to  be  a  defefi  in  the 
natural  hidory  of  that  author,  and  an 
imputation  on  his  judgment  and  pene¬ 
tration. 

We  have  not  rbom  to  follow  this 
autltor  in  his  attempts  to  invalidate 
the  faffs  related  by  travellers  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  cudoms  of  different  na¬ 
tions  in  changing  the  natural  figure  of 
the  head  and  other  parts  of  the  body 
in  children  newly  born.  He  main¬ 
tains  that  no  fuch  cudoms  prevail,  and 
that  all  differences  in  the  human  figure 
are  natural. 

The  configuration  of  the  cranium^ 
fays  he,  varies  in  each  individual  as 
the  features  of  the  face  do.  Evety 
nation  in  its  darure,  in  the  expreflion 
of  the  face,  and  in  the  form  of  the 
head,  has  a  cenain  form  and  certain 
proportions  which  feem  determinate. 
Nature,  in  varying  her  dedgns,  arjwaTs 
to  have  given  men  a  particular  aptitude 
for  every  particular  climate,  and  the 
mod  convenient  proportions  to  fuit 
them  to  their  liiuitions ;  ot  at  Icati 
has  made  them  fofceptlble  of  thofe 
impreffions  which  that  general  caulo 
would  naturally  produce. 

A  twofold  power  continnally  ar. 
ting,  contributes  to  give  the  bead  the 
c  z  fora 

ue  ^yjuive. 
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Defcription  oftht  Skull  of  a  Carlb. 

form  and  dimenfions  It  is  capable  of  I  have  before  me  a  memoir  by  a  French 
aifuming.  It  is  in  vain  to  mould  the  officer,  who  fays,  he  has  feen  the  Ca« 


head  of  children  at  their  Urth,  its 
form  cannot  In  that  way  be  fixed  ;  for 
nature  has  ordained  that  this  form  (hall 
be  regulated  by  the  impulfe  of  the 
blood  from  the  motion  of  the  heart, 
and  of  refpiration  ;  and  it  is  from  the 
efforts  of  thefe  two  powers  that  the 
head  at  the  moment  of  birth  acquires 
the  expanfion  of  which  it  Is  fufeeptibk. 

Thofe  who  have  fuppofed  that  the 
brow,  the  hind  part  of  the  head,  or 
the  temples  could  be  flattened  by  boards, 
plates  of  lead,  or  mafTes  of  clay,  have 
not  fufficiently  attended  to  the  (late  of 
the  bones  at  birth,  the  mechanifm  and 
progrefs  of  their  ofTification,  and  their 
refpefllve  futures,  llie  bones  could 
not  be  deprelfed  in  the  centre,  which 
is  the  point  from  which  the  rays  of  the 
oflification  depajt,  without  a  very  coii- 
fiderable  force,  which  would  often  oc- 
cafion  fraclures  ;  the  tables  of  the 
bones  which  fuffered  the  comprefiion 
would  be  aj’proxiniated,  and  there 
could  be  no  fiontal  (inufes.  The  bones 
would  not  be  exactly  united,  and  as 
the  comprelTion  would  adl  chiefly  on 
the  coronal  future,  this  would  often 
be  found  defe<51ive. 

I  have  feen,  in  children,  deprelTions 
of  the  bones  occaiioned  by  falls.  I 
was  lat'  ’y  (hewn  a  child  that  had  fall¬ 
en  from  the  height  of  ten  feet  upon  a 
pavement ;  a  depreftion,  with  fradure, 
was  the  confequence,  which  was  cu¬ 
red  by  the  api>lication  of  the  trepan. 
A  friend  of  mine  has  a  depreiTion  at 
the  poderior  fuperior  part  of  the  pa¬ 
rietal  bone,  and  the  fuperior  angle  of 
the  occipital,  occafioned  by  a  fall  he 
had  in  his  infancy.  He  is  fubjeft  to 
very  troublcfcme  megrims,  which  feem 
to  be  the  confequence  of  thisdepreflion. 
Similar  accidents  have  been  known 
to  produce  coma,  convullions,  and 
cpilepfics. 

l)ut  it  will  be  faid  to  me.  Are  we  to 
deny  fafts  attefted  by  ocular  wiincfTes  ? 
and  do  you  think  to  invalidate  them 
by  conjcdluics  or  probable  reafoniog  > 


ribs  flatten  the  heads  of  their  children 
by  the  application  of  boards  lined  with 
cotton  tied  by  three  cords  to  the  back 
part  of  the  head,  and  this  was  fuffered 
to  remain  for  nine  days.  The  black 
Caribs  of  St  Vincent  have  adopted  the 
fame  cuftom  j  thofe  Caribs  that  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  mixture  with  the  blacks 
and  the  copper-coloured  likewife  prac¬ 
tice  it ;  and  lalHy,  the  female  negroes 
who  defert  ro  them  take  panicular  care 
to  deprefs  the  forelieads  of  their 
children,  as  a  mark  of  their  being  born 
free.  M.  Auvray  has  been  fo  good 
as  to  tranfmit  to  me  the  head  of  anew- 
born  child  with  the  above  apparatus  : 
this  has  but  one  board,  though  fome 
authors  mention  two.  But  luppofing 
the  authors  at  one  in  the  means  em¬ 
ployed,  I  cannot  fuppofe  that  nine  days 
would  be  fufllcient  for  flattening  the 
frontal  hone  of  the  (kull,  nor  can  I  ad¬ 
mit  that  a  new-born  child  could  fup- 
port  for  that  length  of  time  the  com- 
prefl'ion  that  would  be  necelTary.  13e- 
(ides,  admitting  that  the  integuments, 
the  brain,  and  the  nerves,  had  nothing 
to  fiilfer  from  this  compreflion,  it  mull 
be  allowed  that,  if  it  be  fnfficient  for 
depri.(f»ng  the  frontal  bone,  it  will  alfo 
be  fufllcient  to  deprefs  the  occipital 
bone,  which  ftrves  to  fupport  the  li¬ 
gature,  01  at  leafl  it  ought  to  receive 
the  impetnon  of  the  cords  and  knots 
which  ferve  to  regulate  the  prefTure  of 
the  board  applied  to  the  fbiehead. 

The  origin  of  the  black  Caribs  is 
too  obfeure  to  allow  us  to  take  for 
granted  from  the  configuration  of  their 
head  tliat  the  flat  brow  is  artificial. 
It  is  faid,  but  not  proved,  that  fome 
negroes  who  had  (uffered  (liipwreck. 
at  St.  Vincent  were  adopted  by  the 
red  Caribs,  that  they  followed  the  enf- 
toms  of  the  country,  and  that,  being 
(trongcr  and  bolder,  they  at  lad  either 
dedroyed  or  forced  the  ancient  inha¬ 
bitants  to  abandon  the  ifland. 

Upon  examining  the  frontal  bone 
of  *  Carib  that  was  lent  by  M.  Auvrai, 


lu  Flrart  natnrai^  net  attljtdat.  9fl 


Wt  may  fee  how  eafily  people  might  be 
induced  to  believe  the  flat  ftrufiure  of 
it  to^be  artificial.  There  is  a  large  de- 
preflion  in  the  center  of  that  bone,  the 
arch  it  defcribes  has  linle  elevation, 
the  frontal  cavities  are  ihallow,  the  fu- 
perciliary  proceflcs  are  ftrongly  mark¬ 
ed,  it  has  nothing  extraordinary  as  to 
its  thicknefs,  the  fronul  finufes  are  of 
their  natural  extent,  the  diftance  be¬ 
tween  the  internal  orbitar  proceflcs 
fliews  the  nofe  to  have  been  broad,  the 
fmall  fize  of  the  nafal  bones  and  their 
excavations  (hew  that  it  mud  have  been 
(hort  and  flat. 

In  the  (hull  of  a  Carib  in  my  poffcf- 
fion  the  frontal  bone  is  flat,  except  in 
its  fuperior  part,  which  prefents  a  fort 
of  tuberofity,  and  its  comprefTion  is 
mote  evident  in  tiie  center  than  at  the 
margins  ;  the  parietal  bones  appear  mod 
elevated  in  the  center  and  in  their  pof- 
terior  part  near  the  margin.  The  oc- 
tipital  bone  is  convex  in  its  fuperior 
part, and  appears  flattened  and  deprefs- 
ed  at  the  inferior  below  tbc  firll  tranf- 
vtrfe  line  which  marks  the  attachment 
of  the  mufcles.  The  depth  of  the  or¬ 
bits  is  not  proportionable  to  dteir  open¬ 
ings  ;  the  fuperior  orbitar  plate  has 
a  very  marked  inclination  forwards. 

This  difiiofition  of  the  orbit,  the 
flat  flru61ure  of  the  forehead,  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  fliapc  of  the  head  by  the 
flarnefs  of  the  occipital  bone  and  the 
convexity  of  the  parietal  bones,  the  ele¬ 
vation  ot  tha  zigomatic,  the  depreflicn 
of  the  maxillary,  and  the  didance  of 
the  orbitar  procelfes,  the  excavation  of 
the  nafal  bones  and  their  fmall  fizc,  and 
the  ajrerture  of  the  nodrils,  (liew  that 
the  eyes  were  large  and  prominent, 
that  the  face  was  flat  and  broad,  ihat 
the  nolb  was  thick  and  Ihort,  that  the 
pofltion  of  the  head  was  inveited,  but 
that  thete  was  nothing  unnatural  In  its 
conformation. 

•  The  teetli  that  remain  In  this  flcul! 
are  beautiful,  and  their  enamel  is  very 
white. 

The  impra^icability  of  flattening 
the  craniuiuin  order  to  give  it  an  ar¬ 


bitrary  Ihape  may  be  geometrically  de¬ 
moodrated  *,  but  what  we  have  already 
faid,  is  fu(ficient  to  prove  that  the 
praflice  Is  Imaglaary.  Why  may  it  not 
have  entered  into  the  plan  of  nature 
to  create  the  inbabitants  of  certain  clU 
mates  with  heads  of  that  (hape  which 
to  us  appears  fo  Angular  i  Such  tt  con¬ 
figuration  of  the  head,  is  not  mote  ex¬ 
traordinary  than  the  black  colour  of 
negroes,  their  flat  nofe  and  their  thick 
lips,  or  than  the  pyramidical  heads  of 
the  Siamefe,  the  (i^l  eyes  of  the  Chi- 
nefe,  the  long^ears  of  the  Omagaas, 
&c.  See. 

We  mud  not  allow  onrfelves  to  be 
impofed  upon  by  thofc  authors  who 
have  mentioned  the  head  of  the  Ca- 
ribs,  for  almod  all  their  authorities 
may  be  reduced  to  one  only.  We  may 
even  doubt  whetherthere  has  ever  been 
a  (ingle  traveller  who  has  obferved  the 
fact  vrith  fuch  precifion  as  to  warrant 
our  rtlying  on  his  anthority  without 
examination.  We  mud  always  re¬ 
member,  that  there  is  a  great  diiftresce 
between  feeing  and  feeing  well  ;  and 
it  often  happens  that  ignorance,  in- 
tcred,  a  multiplicity  of  other  occupa¬ 
tions,  the  ficklenefsofthc  Imagination, 
and  a  facility  of  adopting  imprefiions 
which  arc  never  fubjeCled  to  the  tc(^ 
of  probation,  or  which  arc  at  lead  ne¬ 
ver  fufiicientJy  invedigated,  are  the 
caufe  that  many  people  w  i.o  would  not 
intentionally  deceive  a:c  th-^mfelves 
midaken,  and  propagate  imperfeCt  ob- 
fervations  which  are  afterwards  alteied 
and  perpetuated  by  (Imilar  midakes. 

We  may  cenainly  content  ourfelves 
w  ith  having  extirpated  the  Americans, 
and  with  rendering  their  exidcnce  in¬ 
tolerable  to  them,  without  at  the  fame 
time  calumniating  their  "acntciy.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  with  M.  dc  la 
Condamine,  that  the  favage  nation:  of 
Amciica  were  not  fo  enlightened  as 
we  are,  that  their  ideas  were  not  fo 
enlarged,  nor  their  language  fo  ferfaSL 
as  ours,  that  in  Ihort  much  pains  would 
have  been  ncccflaiy  to  make  th'  n\ 
men  lik;  ourfelves  ;  but  let  us  reflect 


lit  '  OrtgituI Letter  frvlti  LKboa, 

thatthefe  men  vrere  fuch  as  Nature  her-  **  my  pad  fatignes,  of  my  painsf 
felf  had  produced,  that  they  were  hap-  “  of  my  perils  appeared  to  me  like  a 
py  before  they  were  forced  to  endure  dream,  the  (Hence  that  prevailed  in 
our  chains,  that  they  were  fatitlied  **  this  folitude  gave  it  additional 
with  their  condition,  that  their  focial  charms  for  me,  and  here  I  feemed 
fydem  did  not  appear  to  them  to  be  “  to  breathe  more  freely the  heat  of 
imperfeft,  that  their  induflry  was  fuf-  **  the  climate  was  tempered  by  the 
ficient  for  the  fupply  of  all  their  wants*  “  coolnefs  of  the  waters  of  a  river  that 
and  above  all,  in  Older  to  form  a  judg-  “  had  but  jud  left  its  fource,  and  by 
ment  of  thofe  men  who  have  been  (o  “  the  thick  wood  that  (haded  its 
much  calumniated,  let  us  notlofe  (ighr  **  banks  ;  a  prodigious  number  of  (in* 
of  that  afFefling  pi(dure,  which  M.  de  “  guhr  plants  and  unknown  flowers 
la  Condamine  has  drawn  of  his  abode  “  prefented  to  me  a  new  and  varied 
at  Chuchunga.  “  fpedacle :  in  the  intervals  of  my 

I  had  now  been  eight  days  in  this  “  labour  I  partook  in  the  innocent 
**  hamlet,  and  they  had  glided  quick-  **  pleafurcs  of  my  Indians,  I  bathed 
ly  away :  it  required  all  that  time  “  with  them,  1  admired  their  indud- 
to  dry  in  the  fun  my  cloaths  and  o-  “  rv  in  filhing,  their  a(divity  in  the 
**  iher  articles  that  had  been  wet  to  “  chacc ;  they  prefented  to  me  the 
“  the  very  bottom  of  my  trunks.  I  “  choice  of  their  filh  and  of  their 
**  expofed  them  freely  to  the  air ;  for  “  game,  all  were  anxious  to  obey  my 
**  I  had  neither  robbers  nor  the  im-  “  orders,  the  cacique,  who  was  their 
“  pertinently  curious  to  dread  j  I  was  “  fuperior,  was  the  mod  eager  to  ferve 
“  in  the  midd  of  favages,  and  with  “  me,  and  my  chamber  at  night  was 
“  them  I  recompenfed  myfcif  for  ha-  “  illuminated  with  fweet  fwelling 
**  ving  lived  among  civilized  men  ;  “  wood,  and  the  mod  odoriferous  re- 
**  and  (hall  I  confefs  it  ?  I  did  not  re-  “  fins.  The  fand  I  walked  on  was 
gret  the  want  of  their  fociety.  Af-  “  impregnated  with  gold ;  I  was  in- 
ter  feveral  years  palTed  in  continu-  “  formed  that  my  float  was  ready,  I 
“  al  motion  and  agitation,  I  enjoyed  “  was  obliged  to  depart,  and  I  forgot 
now  for  the  fird  time  a  delightful  “  all  thele  pleafures.” 

^  tianquillity  •,  the  remembrance  of 


Original  Letter  from  U\^ozi,fjon  after  the  Earthquake. 

S  I  R, 

T  LOOK  upon  it  as  my  indifpen-  “  I  have  founef  little  difiiculty  in 

X  f-ible  duty  to  give  you  fomc  ac-  reconciling  myfelf  to  Portugal.  The 
count  of  my  ficuation  ;  and  in  the  religion  here  is  the  greated  nuifance. 
difeharge  of  this  duty,  if  1  am  not  de-  aud  that  is  indeed  abominable.  I 
ficient  in  gratitude,  I  fliall  inevitably  could  not  well  brook  Tacitus’s  exprel^- 
feel  a  very  fenfible  fatisfa£lion.  (ion,  “  deteftabilis  fupcillitio,”  when 

ufed 

*  Since  Europ-  has  appropriated  America,  fays  a  certain  philofophcr,  by  right  of  cofi-- 
queft,  and  by  cruelties  which  one  cannot  tiiink  of  without  horror,— how  many  vices, 
how  many  crimes,  what  diforders  have  we  not  introiluced  into  that  country  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  new  world  refted  content  with  their  ignorance,  and  were  guided  by  a  certain 
natural  indindl,  which  is  often  a  more  ufeful  guide  than  reafon  itfelf  but  we,  inliead  rtf 
that  happinefs  which  they  were  content  with,  have  fubllituted  a  number  of  falfe  and  dan¬ 
gerous  gratifications,  we  have  aggravated  ckcir  oufcrics,  by  making  them  acquaistci  witk 
new  wanta.  Hijl.  de  la  Phitm. 


Joan  after  the  Eftrthquake. 


■fed 'for  Chriftianity  in  general;  but 
1  Ihould  not  be  difpleafed  to  hear  the 
term  applied  to  this  particular  fpecies 
of  Chrillianity,  if  it  can  merit  to  be 
llyled  any  Chridianity  at  all.  In  o> 
ther  refpeds  Portugal  is  extremely  a* 
greeable.  The  country  is  indifputa- 
bly  fine,  and  the  climate  adaiirable. 
A  man  who  has  never  been  in  Italy 
may  be  excufed,  I  hope,  for  fancying 
Portugal  refembles  it ;  for  I  find  this 
country  exadfly  correfponding  with 
the  idea  I  had  formed  of  that  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Alps.  I  perfuade 
myf'^lf,  that  no  two  places  in  the 
world,  fi)  didant  from  each  other,  bear 
fo  great  a  refemblance.  ’I'he  temper¬ 
ature  of  climate  is  nearly  the  fame  in 
both  ;  the  likenefs  holds  in  tliesr  ca¬ 
lamitous  earthquakes,  and  more  ca¬ 
lamitous  religion.  There  is  fo  great 
affinity  between  the  languages,  that  to 
be  mader  of  one  is  to  underdaud  both. 
The  Portuguefe  too,  as  well  as  the  I- 
talians,  are  of  a  very  mufical  difpofi- 
tion,  and  have  a  good  tade  for  mufic, 
and  excellent  voices,  almod  unive'.  Tally. 

“  One  particular  which  drikes  an 
Englilhman  upon  his  coming  hither  is 
the  prodigious  violence  with  which  the 
rain  comes  down  ;  and  this  circum- 
dance,  I  fuppofe,  Portugal  has  in  com-' 
roon  with  Italy:  for  Tacitus,  I  re¬ 
member,  takes  notice  that  England  is 
remarkably  calm,  in  compariTon,  I  lup- 
pofe,  with  his  own  as  well  as  other 
countries.  lie  endeavours  to  ailign 
the  caufe  :  “  Credo  quod  rariores  ter¬ 
ra:  montefque,  caufa  ac  materia  lem- 
pedatum.” — I  need  not  tell  you  that 
I  have  lately  read  liim,  and  that  I 
fiitd  him  a  writer  wliofe  meaning  I 
cannot  readily  either  get  or  forget. 

“  1  had  afforded  foine  attention  to 
the  eanhquakes,  but  to  very  little  pur- 
pofe.  I  can  indeed  promife,  that  I 
know  enough  of  the  matter  to  prevent 
my  writing  fuch  pamphlets  as  I  have 
lately  read  upon  the  fubjeid.  I  faw 
three  of  Dr  Stukeley’s.  He  feems  to 
be  an  old  woman,  but  no  witch ;  and 
kit  treatUes  arc  fo  many  centos  of 


wretched  midakes,  picked  up  with 
cate,  and  bound  together  with  a  molt 
obdinate  opimatrety. 

**  To  attempt  alEgning  the  natural 
caufe  of  earthquakes  is  ceruinly  no 
eafy  undenaking.  The  diocks  here 
at  different  times  feem  fo  very  diffe¬ 
rent,  that  one  would  almod  be  inclined 
to  think  they  arofe  from  caufes  effen- 
tially  different,  though  it  is  very  im- 
proluble  that  (hould  be  the  cafe. 
.Sometimes  we  have  a  fudden  (h.>  ck# 
which  is  at  its  greated  violence  wbea 
fird  perceiyed,  and  is  over  ioffantane- 
oully.  Others  come  on  by  degrees, 
and  feem  at  fird  to  give  the  buildings 
a  kind  of  internal  vibratory  motion, 
not  unlike  that  which  is  produced 
fometimes  in  bodies  by  a  mufical  notej 
this  gradually  increales,  till  at  length 
you  hear  the  timbers  labouring  and 
cracking,  and  the  dones  in  the  walls 
grinding  againd  each  other :  fome  are 
preceded  by  fuhterratieous  noiles,  and 
others  not ;  and  the  other  concomi¬ 
tant  circumdances  are  fo  much  diver- 
fified,  that  a  man  of  any  ingenuity  may 
eafily  felect  great  number^  that  will 
make  fur  his  own  hypothefis,  whatfo- 
ever  that  may  happen  to  be. 

**  I'he  weather  is  at  prelent,  and 
has  been  for  fome  time,  the  mod  de, 
lightful  imaginable  (’tisnow  Feb.  25). 
But  they  tell  me,  thjs  winter  has  been 
the  fevered  that  has  been  known  for 
many  years.  We  had  ice  of  confider- 
ablc  thicknefs  for  a  country  whete  ic 
is  not  ufual  to  have  any.  This  wea- 
tner,  as  it  did  not  lad  long,  fo  it  was 
not,  1  believe,  general,  even  during  its 
continuance ;  for  in  Chridmas  ho-idays 
I  was  at  Cintra,  which  is  about  twen¬ 
ty  miles  from  Lilbon,  whete  we  found 
the  air  wonderfully  mild  and  pleafaot. 
Wc  dii^cd  in  the  open  air,  and  had 
fome  delightful  walks  about  the  rock. 
Cintra  is  defervedly  famous  for  its  tem- 
petature,  being  no  lefs  cool  in  dimmer 
than  warm  in  winter.  One  may  in¬ 
deed  almod  pronounce  they  have  nei¬ 
ther  dimmer  not  winter  there,  but  a  de¬ 
lightful  middle  kind  of  fe^on,  that  is 

free 


XUM 


%24  Anecdote  of  Leri  Bacon. 

free  from  the  Jncontenfences  of  both,  The  grafs  affprdi  a  rerdurt  in  winter,' 
•nd  is  condantly  both  and  neither,  which,  I  am  apt  to  think,  the  fummer 
It  is  the  mod  nnaccountable 'place  I  heats  mud  dedroy.  The  hills  abound 
«Ter  faw  or  heard  of,  and  hardly  feems  with  ever-greens,  particularly  coik- 
fubjeft  to  the  laws  of  Nature  j  for,  be-  trees  ;  and  the  orange-groves,  when  I 
Cdes  its  unfeafonable  pleafantncfs  at  faw  them,  were  loaded  with  fruit,  and 
all  times  of  the  year,  though  it  is  the  made  a  line  appearance, 
highed  ground  I  ever  trod,  it  is  con-  “  No  meafures  have  yet  been  tak- 
ftantly  overflowed  with  water,  in  cn  for  rebuilding  the  city,  and  many 
which  refpeft,  though  it  may  fall-in  intelligent  perfons  alTure  me,  it  will  be 
with  the  fydem  of  Mr.  Halley,  it  feems  fome  conlidorable  time  before  any 
to  run  counter  to  the  common  courfe  thing  is  attempted.  This  will  not  be 
of  Nature.  It  is  the  mod  fertile  and  the  a  dilagreeable  article  to  fuch  as  are 
mod  barren,  the  mod  frightful  and  the  fond  of  drange  fights  *,  for  it  is  gener- 
tnod  lovely  place  I  ever  beheld.*  The  ally  allowed,  that,  from*  very  indiffer- 
rxquifite  fweetnefs  of  the  lower  part  ent  city,  Lifbnn  is  become  one  of  the 
of  the  hills  is  drongly  contraded  by  molt  extraordinary  ruins  in  the  world, 
the  craggy  appearance  of  the  fummits,  “  We  have  three  people  here,  for 
where  the  rain  has  waflied  away  the  the  benefit  of  the  air  :  Mr  Cleveland, 
mould  from  between  the  rocks,  and  fon  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Adniralty  •, 
left  them  piled  upon  one  another  in  a  Sir  Archer  Crofts,  and  his  brother, 
frightful  manner.  The  foxes  and  The  two  fird  are  pretty  well  recovered ; 
wolves,  that  inhabited  the  numerous  but  the  lad  is  irrecoverably  gone  in  a 
clefts  and  caverns  in  thefe  eminences,  confumption,  and  given  over  by  every 
are  in  one  place  diflodged  by  a  fet  of  one  except  himfelf.  He  Is  an  admirable 
inhabitants,  who,  when  religion  is  out  young  feilow,  and  we  all  feel  for  him. 
of  the  queflion,  have  the  advantage  of  “  Idonotrepentofmycominghi- 
the  wild  beads  in  point  of  humanity  ;  I  ther.  You  are  well  apprized  of  the 
mean,  a  fett  of  friais,  who  have  confe-  inconveniences  of  my  former  fituation : 
crated  the  evacuated  dens,  and  taken  at  prefent  I  have  nothing  to  complain 
up  their  abode  in  them.  We  dined  of,  though  my  aff.tirs  are  not  abfolutely 
with  them,  and  they  treated  us  very  fettled  and  certain,  which  is  the  lefs 
hofpita'oly,  jud  without  the  gate  of  to  be  wondered  at,  confidering  the  na- 


their  unbuilt  and  invifible  convent.;  tion  1  belong  to,  and  the  country  1  am 
“  They  tell  me  that  Cintra  is  in-  in. 
finitely  more  pleafant  in  the  fummer  “  I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
eh.in  in  the  winter;  but  it  is  very  dif-  knowiedging  myfeif  your  mod  obliged 
ficuit  to  conceive  how  that  is  poflihie.  humble  lervant.  W.  Allen.” 


yhiccd-Acof  /.cri/Bacon;  by  J.  I’etit  Andrews,  F.  A.  S. 


PUNNING  was,  at  lead,  no  crime 
in  the  d.iys  of  the  fird  of  the 
Stuarts,  nor  kings  nor  nobles  were  a- 
bove  it.  The  great  Lord  Bacou  was 
reduced  to  fuch  extreme  poverty  to¬ 
wards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  that 
he  wrote  to  James  I.  for  affidance  in 
the<e  words.  “  Help  me,  dear  fove- 
“  reign  lord  and  mader,  and  pity 
“  me  fo  far,  that  I  who  have  been 
“  born  to  a  tag^  be  not  now  in  my 


“  age  forced  in  effetd  to  bear  a  Kwlht  \ 
nor  tliai  I,  who  defire  to  live  to 
“  dudy,'may  be  driven'  to  dudy  to 
“  live.”  Thofe  who  may  be  difpofed 
to  e.xcufe  this  “  Jcu  de  mots,” 
may  not  perhaps  be  fo  indulgent  to  a 
former  letter  of  the  fame  great  man, 
to  prince  Charles,  wherein  he  hopes, 
that  as  the  father  was  his  creator^ 
the  fon  will  be  his  redeeiner." 

CkaraHv 


Charadfr  of  C'iunt  Schaumiourg-Lippe,  eormninlj  calltd  Count  dt  Bucke* 
bour^. — By  Air  Zimmerman.  i 

SOLITUDE,  fays  Mr  Zimmer*  when  he  lived  almoft  folitary  and  re¬ 
man,  puts  every  thing  in  its  tired  from  the  world  ;  but  he  govern- 
proper  place.  There,  one  is  happy  ed  his  fniall  territories  with  the 
tn  being  able  to  think  ;  in  pleadng  a  gfeateft  prudence.  He  had,  indeed. 


fmall  part  of  mankind,  and  coufe- 
quentiy  in  having  abundance  of  lei- 
fure  to  onefelf.  I'o  be  generally 
hated,  is  fumetimes  a  happinefs 
woiiliy  of  envy.  To  him  who  can 
do  good  in  retitement,  it  would  be  a 
real  curfc  to  be  uiiiverlally  beloved, 
and  on  that  account  to  find  every 
one  defirous  of  paying  him  a  vilit. 
Or  of  inviting  him  to  dinner.  But 
for  the  moll  part,  thcfe  are  not  the 
people  who  are  principally  didin- 
guidied,  or  who  receive  the  greatelt 
lhare  of  elleem,  and  a  whole  city  ne¬ 
ver  cries  out  againd  a  perfun  of  or- 
dinary  character,  it  mult  therefore 
be  cenfetied,  that  there  is'lometlirug 
great  in  that  man  whom  the  world 
abufes,  at  whom  every  one  calls  a 
ftone,  concerning  whom  a  tlioul’and 
ridiculous  llorics  arc  invented,  and 
to  whom  a  thoufand  crimes  are  im¬ 
puted,  of  whicli,  however,  not  even 
one  is  proved.  '1  he  lot  of  a  man  of 
genius,  who  Kves  in  obfciirity,  is  by 
far  more  enviable.  He  is  then  Iclt  to 
himfclf,-  and  as  it  appears  natural  to 
him  that  he  Ihoulduot  be  underllood, 
he  is  never  furprifed  to  find  that  the 
public  judge  badly  of  every  thing 
that  he  docs  or  fiys^  and  that  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  his  friends  to  redlify  the 
opinions  of  mankind  rerpecting  him, 
are  always  unlucccfsful. 

Such  was  with  the  mu.Hitude,  the 
fate  of  the  famous  Coiuit  Schaum- 
bourg  I.ippe,  better  known  by  the 
title  of  Caunt  dc  Euchebourg.  I 
never  faw  in  <  -crmatiy  a  man  wotfe 
underllood  or  more  ridiculed,  and 
yet  his  n.uiie  dcl'crves  to  be  enrolled 
among  thoie  of  the  celebrated  cha- 
rarters  of  Germany.  1  fetmed  an 
acquaintance  with  him,  at  a  time 
VoL.  X.  No  ytf.  F  f 


fomething  difguding  on  the  firll  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  it  was  this  which 
prevented  ftrangers  from  paying  at¬ 
tention  to  his  internal  merit.  Count 
de  Lacy,  formerly  Ambafladcr  from 
the  court  of  Spain  to  that  of  Peterf- 
burg,  told  me,  at  Hanover,  that  he 
was  a  general  in  the  Spanifli  army 
againft  the  Portuguefe,  commanded 
by  the  Count  dc  BuCkcbourg.and  that 
the  external  figure  of  this  comman¬ 
der  1*0  llruck  the  Spanilh  Generals^ 
when  they  difcdt-creJ  him  with  their 
ipy  glalFes,  that  they  all  exclaimed,' 

‘  What!  ha'^e  the  Portuguefe  got 
‘  Don  (^ixotc  lor  their  cumman- 
*  dcr  ?  But  this  Count  de  Lacy, 
who  was  a  man  of  great  parts,  fpoka 
with  enthuliafm  of  the  Count  d^ 
liuckebourg’s  conduit  in  Portugal, 
and  of  the  gre'.tncfs  of  his  mind  and 
charailcr.  It  is  true,  that  at  a  dif- 
tance,  he  had  a  romantic  air,  on 
account  of  his  military  countenance, 
his  loofe  hair,  and  liis  long  meagre 
figure,  and  above  all,  on  account 
ot  the  extraordinary  length  of  the 
oval  of  his  head,  which  undoubted¬ 
ly  might  bring  to  remembrance  Uon 
Quixote.  But  when  near  him,  one 
faw  and  thought  in  a  dilFercnt  man¬ 
ner.  Lively  and  animated  features 
announced  his  dignity,  his  penetra¬ 
tion,  his  IhrewdiuTs,  his  mildncTs  of 
difpolition,  his  goodncls,  and  the  fc- 
reniry  of  his  mind.  Exalted  fenti- 
meiits  and  heroic  thoughts,  were  to 
hint  as  familiar  and  natural,  as  to 
the  greatcil  of  the  Gri?eks  or  the 
Romans.  The  Count  w'as  born  at 
London,  and  without  doubt  was  a 
Itrai^e  character.  'Ihcre  arc  fear 
people  who  know  whr.t  a  German 
Priwee  told  rue,  that  he  was  fond 


at^  CharaHer  of  the  Count  de  Bucketiourg;- 

of  dirputing  with  the  En^lilh  upon  ‘  them  to  fire  with  bullets,  and  to 
•very  occafion.  He  w'ageredj  for  ex-  ‘  atm  at  the  ball  on  the  top  of  out 
ample,  that  he  would  ride  from  ‘  tent^  and  you  fee  they  have  done 
London  to  Edinburgh,  with  his  face  ‘  it  with  the  greatell  nicety  1’  The 
turned  towards  the  horfe’s  tail;  and  philufophic  reader  will  readily  per- 
ia  this  manner  he  actually  traverfed  ceive  in  thefe  finguiarities,  a  man 
feme  of  the  counties  of  England.'  who  wiilied  to  accuftoin  himrell  and 
He  not  only  travelled  through  great  others  to  every  thing  that  appeared 
part  of  that  country,  on  foot,  in  com-  difficult.  Being  one  day  with  the 
pany  with  a  German  Prince,  but  he  Count  near  a  powder  magazine, 
Went  through- fcveral  of  its  counties  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  built  be- 
in  the  habit  of  a  beggar.  Being  low  his  bcdichamber,  in  tlie  fort  of 


once  told,  that  there  was  a  part  ul 
tlic  Danube,  above  Ratifbon,  fo  ra- 


Wilhelnillein,  1  obfer  ved  to  him  that 
1  Ihould  ll<  ep  very  little  there  du- 


p;d  that  no  perfon  was  ever  able  ring  the  warm  nights  ot  fuininer, 
to  crofs  it  by  fwlinming,  he  took  it  but  the  Count  proven  to  me,  1  know 
into  his  head  to  attempt  It,  and  not  in- what  manner,  that  the  great- 
fv/am  fo  far,  that  it  was  with  groat  ell  danger  and.no  danger  art  ui  the 
difficulty  he  could  be  laved.  A  great  fame.  When  1  lirlt  law  t.i.s  c:;tra- 
itatefman  and  a  profound  philol’o-  ordinary  man  in  company  with  an 
paer,  at  Hano/or,  informed  me,  that  E.iglilh-and  a  PortugueCc  of-icer,  he 
in  the  \/ar  agai'ill  the  rrcach,  in  difcoutl'ed  with  me  for  two  hours, 
•which  the  Count  commanded  tlie  on  Haller’s  phyfiology,  which  he 
artillery  of  the  Duke  of  Brunfwitk’4  knew  by  heart.  Ne.\l  morning  I 
army,  ha  one  d.iy  Invited  fome  Ha-  was  obliged  to  accompany  iiim  to 
noverian  officers- to  dine  with  him  in  the  fort  of  Wilhelmlteiu,  which  he 
his  tent.  Whcii  all  the  company  had  conllru6l»d  in  the  mtdll  ot  wa- 
had  fat  down  to  table,  fcveral  can-  ter,  witliout  lindiHg  a  fiugle  foot  of 
non  bull-.'ts  pafi'td  6vor  the  tent,  earth,  and  after  plans  which  he  Ihew- 
The  officers,  alarmed,  all  cried  out  ed  me.  In  this  cxcurfion,  lie  him- 
that  the  French  were  undoubtedly  felf  managed  the  o-ars.  One  Sunday 
approaching.  The  Count  allured  morning,  in  the  grand,  alley  at  Pyr- 
ihein  th.itthe  Freimh.-.vere  at  a  great  mont,  whiiit  all  the  coirpany  round 
dillance,  and  beggeil  his  guelts  to  us  were  d.incing,. making  love,  or 
fir.ifi  their  dinner.  In  a  few  mo-  Ihcwing  thcmfelves  to  the  bt't  ad- 
inents  after,  fonie  more  bullets  bri’lh-  vantage,  he  difeourfed  with  me  tor 
ed  the  top  of  the  tcr.t,  upon  which  two  houis,  with  as  mutli  cale  nS  it 
the  officers  llarted  up,  crying  out,  we  hatl  been  alone,  concerning  all 
‘  The  Fiench  are  certainly  upon  the  proofs  hitherto  brought  of  the 
‘  us.'  ‘  No,  no.’  laid  the  Count,  *  the  exiltcncc  of  Go<l,  the  deficiencies  of 
‘  French  are  not  upon  us  •,  be  feat-  thefe  proofs,  and  in  w'hat  luaniier  he 
*  cd,  gentlemen,  aiul  believe  my  ihoiicht  it  lUli  potlfolc  to  fnrpals 
‘  word.’  The  builcl.t,  however,  ffill  them  all;  and  that  none  of  tins  Icl- 
continued  to  tly  over  their  head*,  but  ion  might  efcape  me,  he  held  me  by. 
tlic  rihccri  ate  and  drank  ti’detlv,  one  {>f  the  buttons  of  ray  ci  *.  du- 
tbough  they  couh.  not  ccmprckcn'l  ring  the  whole  time,  rfs  leli— 

the  meaning  of  ti.is  firg-clai  enter-  dcncc  at  Butkebourg,  he  Ihrv  ed  me 
Ctinm^nt.  At  Lr.gth  t!m  Count  ri-  a  large  folio,  written  by  his  own 
ting  up,  ffi'l  to  thc-a,  ‘  Cff  ntlem.en,  I  hand,  on  the  art  of  defending  a  fniall 
‘  \va.s  defirous  id  ilic.virig  you  h.,w  Hate  againfl  a  great  power,  a  work 
‘  much  1  ran  depecd  upon  thofe  who  finilhed  and  intended  for  the  King 
‘  dirccl  iny.  artillrty ;  for  I  cr-dered.  of  Portugal  j  but  be  read  many  paf- 

iages 
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fages  oF  it  wliicb  concerned  Swiffer-  and  he  fmiled  rarely,  or  when  he  did, 
land.  The  Count  told  me  that  he  it  was  only  in  a  fneering  manner, 
confidered  the  Swifs  as  invincible.  Such  was  the  charafter  of  this  fo- 
He  not  only  named  all  the  import-  litary  man,  always  fo  ill  underltood. 
ant  polls,  which  it  would  be  necef-  Such  a  perfon  may  well  fmile,  when 
iary  to  occMpy*  but  alfo  roads  thro'  be  fees  mankind  ridicule  him*  But 
which  a  cat  could  not  pafs  without  -what  will  be  the  lhame  and  confu- 
dithculty.  1  do  not  know  if  any  flon  of  thefe  partial  judges,  wlieti 
thing  has  ever  been  written  of  great-  they  behold  the  grand  monument 
cr  importance  to  my  country  than  which  the  great  Meiidelfohn  has  rai- 
this  work,  for  he  ll'.ewcd  me  in  his  fed  to  his  memory,  or  the  judicious 
manulcript,  moll  pertinent  anf’.vers  hillory  ol  his  Irfe,  jull  publilhed  by  a 
to  every  objc£lion  that  a  Swifs  could  young  man  at  'Hanover,  in  which 
have  llarted.  My  friend  Mofes  ?.Ien-  impartial  pollerhy  vvjllobfcn  e  depth 
del'ohn,  to  whom  the-Couut  read  the  of  thought,  majclly  of  Ay  ie,  and  much 
prcl  tce  of  tiiis  wor.-c  at  Pyrraont,  truth  and  fincerlty  ? 

■couadcred  it  as  a  mailer-piece  in  re-  He  who  is  laughed  at,  as  the  Count 
-gard  to  A  v  ie  and  philolophy.  When  de  Schaumbourg-  Lippe  was  a  thou- 
he  .  note,  the  Count  wrote  French  fand  times  in  my  prefence,  on  ac- 
almoA  'as  wel  as  'Voltaire,  but  in  count  of  his  loiig  vilage,  his  Aoatiiig 
German  he  was  too  afTedted,  too  hair,  his  large  hat,  and  his  fmall 
•dilFulc,  and  too  obfeure.  What  adds  fword,  but  wlio,  like  him,  is  a  great 
to  his  praife  is,  that  on  his  return  man  and  a  hero,  may  well  fmile  fomts- 
from  Portugal,  he  had  with  him  for  times.  Count  de  B'.ickebourg,  how^ 
feveral  years  two  of  the  ablelt  men  ever,  always  laughed  at  the  world, 
of  Germany.,  firA  Abbt  and  then  or  at  mankind  with  good  humour, 
Herder.  Thole  who  have  obfetved  and  without  any  thing  mifanthropiu. 
him  longer,  and  with  more  attention  in  his  difpoAtion.  He  lived  in  a 
th  in  I,  could  relate  a  thoufand  things  .fmall  country  houfe,  in  the  midii  of 
.ecju  illy  remarkable  of  this  truly  great  a  forell,  often  alone,  or  in  the  com- 
and  fxtr.iordinary  man.  1  ihall  clofe  pany  of  a  virtuous  woman  wlmm  he 
this  account  of  him  with  one  fen  bad  chofen  for  his  wife,  with  svhoni 
4ence.  Count  William  de  Schauin-  he  did  not  appear  to  be  in  love,  but 
bourg  Lippe  read  much,  he  was  a  for  whom  he  broke  his  heart  when 
great  obferv  r,  faw  men  through  and  Ate  ditd. 
through,  was  fond  of  no  kind  ot  game, 


La  Grande  Clartreufe. 

TlMn  and  Chance  feem  in  one  whether  from  fubAance  or  (how — ta 
fenfe  to  have  done  fur  the  improve  or  to  amufe. 

Chartreufe  what  Wren  with  all  his  In  the  eye  of  talke,  fairly  inquiA- 
powers  Arove  to  do  for  St  Paul’s  in  tivc,  the  Chartreufe  may  All  a  fpaCK 
vain — It  is  a  central  point  to  which  that  is  not  fmall — from  the  charm  of 
dependent  rays  in  all  diretlions  fccnery,  and  the  more  ufefui  rarity 
converge— to  which  ttavcllcrs  from  of  human  life  in  anew  view, 
each  neighbouring  nation  tend,  what-  Its  being  thought  curious — ^has  la 
■ever  may  be  their  moving  powers —  time  made  U  fo— if  the  ear  eagerly 

^  i  X  o_peiis 
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opens  totlie  hum  of  men— and  finds 
fomc  intelledual  fport  in  comparifon, 
vherc  opinions  that  are  different,  are 
at  work,  on  an  objedl  that  is  the 
fame. 

The  inferiptions  are  various, —In 
fome  inllances  there  are  only  names 
pnd  dates — and  once  or  twice,  fuch 
is  the  jocularity  of  fate,  almoll,  if  not 
quite,  by  the  unlettered  Mufe.-— 
Here  and  there  with  a  name,  fome 
good  author’s  words  are  quoted—. 
and  with  a  few  inferibers,  it  may  be 
■wiihed  there  might  have  been  any 
words  but  their  own.  In  others, 
the  place  of  fame  aud  infeription  are 
the  fame. 

As  the  Holy  Fathers  are  apoffo* 
lie,  in  their  hofpitality  they  admit 
311  travellers — ^but  women  :  -—they 
are  excepted.  For  the  oath  of  the 
Order  abjures,  among  other  allowed 
gratifications,  the  converfation  of 
women.  That  interdiflion  is  I'o  drift, 
as  to  overbear  convenience  and  hu¬ 
manity.  rhere  are  no  women  in  the 
houic  '"ervicc — and  they  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  who  niuit  pal's  <>n  bunnefs 
from  place  to  place,  are  forced  round 
fix  leagues  of  precipice  ano.  ucl’ert, 
rather  than  be  admitted  thr<, ugh  any 
part  of  the  Convent’s  inclolurr. 

But  Fxmh.a One  Lady, 
and  one  alone,  is  known  to  have  fur- 
mounted  all  obilacles,  and  to  have 
left  her  name  in  the  Album  of  the 
Grande  Chartveufe.  'That  Lady — 
and  the  inilance  may  he  added  to 
Akenfide's  energies  of  curiofity— • 
aftuated  by  talle,  that  lady  made  her 
way  in  the  neccflary  dilguife  of  a 
man’s  drel's !  She  was  the  prefent 
('ounttTs  Spencer!  Lord  Spencer 
was  with  her. 

La  Crandt  Chartreufe,  as  the  pri¬ 
mary  ellablithmcnt  of  the  Order,  and 
from  the  leading  magnificence  of  the 
place  therefore,  had  the  giandeur  of 
its  name.  Here  they  hold  the  Chap¬ 
ter  General,  and  regulate  each  infe- 
fipr  Chapter. 


nie  Chartreufe. 

Thofc  dependent  houfes,  L'Abh4 
Expilly  llates  at  165.  The  Religi¬ 
ous  of  the  Order,  at  the  laff  annual 
Chapter,  were  numbered  at  1847--,^ 
and  their  revenues  in  France,  at 
1,200,000  livres. 

The  Grande  Chartreufe,  however 
elfe  it  may  favour  or  be  favoured,  is 
not  a  favourite  of  fortune— nor  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  vital  funftlons  of 
man  j  for  the  building  has  been  eight 
times  burnt.  The  lalt  time  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Maffon.  And  of  the  Pri- 
eurs,  the  firlt  eight  palTed  to  their 
grave  In  tlic  brief  fpan  of  61  years. 
Much  is  laid,  and  perhaps  more  than 
they  merit,  of  the  thorns  that  line  a 
Crown— but  what  are  they  to  what 
we  fee  here  corroding  through  the 
cowl?  Light  Kings,  if  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  be  right,  would  have  laltcd 
twice  the  time  of  thefe  eight  Prieui>. 

Medio  de  fonte  Lporum 
Surgit  amari  aliquid. 

Cares,  tho’  petty,  are  ftill  cares, 
and  will  prey  upon  man.  Man,  that 
can  redrcls  himfelf  ot  climate,  and 
ridicule  d;,nger,  droops  undtr  the 
piefl’ufc  of  I'olitude  and  chagrin.  The 
vaj'our  of  the  cloilfer  blowcth  over 
him,  and  he  is  gone  ! 

'1  he  Chartreufe  has  this  fuperiO* 
rity  over  many  monallic  ellaMiih- 
ments — that  it  has  not  plundered 
the  fatherlels  and  widow  j  its  endow¬ 
ment  is  its  ov.n,  derived  in  divers 
portions,  none  of  them  large,  from 
the  bounty  of  fome  members,  and  the 
OEConomy  of  others— lo  the  prelcnt 
houfc  was  built,  the  geographical  li- 
tui>tioii  of  which  i.s  two  leagues  N.  L. 
from  Grenoble j  fix  S.  W.  troin 
Chnmbcrre  j  four  b.  from  Pont  Beau- 
voiiin— the  feparation  of  Dauphine 
from  Savoy. 

'  The  name  of  the  place  is  the  fame 
with  the  mountain  and  contiguous 
village  of  Grafwaudin— theirground 
plan  in  the  Inclofurc  is  two  leagues 
in  the  rqund. 


jicceunt  tf  iht  Grande  Chartrexift. 
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•The  roads  to  it  arc  two— one  by 
Sapcy— one  by  St  Laurent  du  Pont. 
The  firrt  is  the  moll  furmidahle-— the 
lad  is  the  bed. 

The  roads  are  fix  miles  from  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain  to  the  top  ; 
and  not  a  furlong  of  them,  fays  Gray, 

<  but  would  awe  an  Atheiil  into  be¬ 
lief.* 

The  Convent,  when  you  have  paf- 
fed  the  road,  has  all  the  charm  of 
contrail— from  all  the  rudenefs  of 
fccnery,  to  the  oppofite  of  what  is 
rude,  in  the  temper  of  the  place. — 
If  manners  make  men,  they  are  thofe 
manners  which  come  from  the  heart 
— Specie  minus  qunm  vi — that,  Icem- 
Ing  lets  than  they  are,  feek  not  the 
good  report  fo  much  as  the  well-be¬ 
ing  of  their  neighbour. 

As  far  as  the  well-known  rule, 
they  fully  faiisfy  hofpitality— They 

‘  Welcome  the  coming,  fpecd  the 
going  gueft.’ 

The  two  fathers  alone  abfolvcd 
from  filcnce,  meet  each  ftranger  at 
the  gate— with  true  courtcly  Ihew 
him  every  thing  he  can  fee,  and  give 
him  all  they  have  to  give — fruits, 
milk,  butter,  dried  filh,  and  eggs,  a 
bottle  of  genuine  wine,  a  fmall  can¬ 
dle,  and  fmaller  bed  \  ihefc  things 
they  give  for  three  days — then  he 
who  has  not  taken  the  Order,  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  leave. 

The  Convent  is  faid  to  be  hand- 
forae — and  to  thofe  whofe  ideas  of 
architcclurc  are  from  Switzerland 
and  Savoy,  it  Is  fo  ;  for  with  as  much 
height  as  width  here  are  enough  of 
acute  angles  and  fpiitis.  The  centre 
building  of  the  houfe  has  thirteen 
windows  on  a  floor,  and  three  llo- 
reys,  with  two  tier  of  garrets  in  the 
roof,  like  the  Upper  Lodge  in  Bufhy- 
park,  and  a  houfe  or  two  in  Red 
JL.ioa  Si^uarc.  There  is  a  fpaciuus 


promenade,  a  hall,  and  the  portraits 
of  Prieurs,  and  a  gallery,  with  planf 
of  the  other  Cliartreufes. 

The  library  is  large,  and  what 
might  be  more  to  the  purpofie,  the 
collection  of  books  Is  large  alfo  ;  but 
they  are  chiefly  of  Church  Hiltoiy, 
and,  what  is  worfe,  Polemical  Dtf> 
putations ! 

’I'he  Fathers  are  i  oo— their  vari¬ 
ous  dependants  are  near  300— for 
befides  the  neceflary  labours  in  the 
growth  and  preparation  of  food,  there 
are  a  vintage,  an  arable  farm,  com 
mills,  iron  works,  See.  on  their  de- 
mefne. 

Thcfe  are  rude  and  inartificial,  as 
might  be  thought,  in  a  diltii^  under 
the  d', minion  of  error  ^  where  men,  falle 
to  thcmfelves,  defert  their  deltiny  j 
and  (liutting  out  doty  on  one  fide, 
and  enjoyment  on  the  other,  wafie 
exifience  in  continual  indulgence- 
in  continual  mortification. 

The  Cloifter  is  300  feet  long— 
every  man  has  a  cell,  and  each  cell 
a  garden— I'ravcllers  wonder  at  the 
neatnels  of  thefe !  but  where  is  the 
wonder,  when  thefe  are  the  only 
things  to  fill  up  the  long  intervals  of 
meditation  and  prayer! 

All  the  Infciiptlons  vouch  for  the 
virtue  of  the  Fathers— all  who  read 
thofe  lufcrlptions  mulf  regret  any 
I'ach  virtue  fhould  be  loll! — While 
life  writhe*  under  bad  example,  why 
is  it  to  be  nereft  of  the  healing  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  good  ? 

Fie,  indeed,  is  not  good,  who  fails 
in  the  talk  of  life,  and  does  not  drive 
to  meet,  as  he  may  merit,  his  reward* 
through  the  preferibed  trials  of  this 
life,  towards  the  covenanted  hope  of 
a  better — ^with  labours  fweetened  by 
hope — with  enjoyments  fobered  by 
relleAion — as  ufsful  as  he  ought— 
as  happy  as  he  can. 


Afemirs 
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Mr  peter  lyonet,  fe- 

crcury  of  the  Cyphers,  tran- 
ilator  and  patent  -  mailer  to  their 
Hi^h  Mightineffes,  was  born  at 
Maedricht,  and  was  defeended  from 
a  very  ancient  and  refpedlable  fami¬ 
ly  of  Lorrain.  His  anccftois  were 
frequently  obliged  by  the  wars  and 
troubles  occahbned  by  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  to  abandon  their  habitations 
'  and  their  native  country,  on  account 
of  their  zeal  fur  the  Teforraed  reli¬ 
gion.  His  great  grandfather,  after 
having  feen  his  eilates  and  polfef 
*  Cons  dellroyed  and  burnt  to  aihes., 
■and  his  wife  and  all  her  children 
murdered,  was  at  lad  reduced  to  the 
neceflity  of  flying.  He  took  refuge 
in  Switzerland,  where  he  was  :rfter- 
wards  re-married,  and  had  by  his  fe- 
■cond  wife  a  (on  of  whom  was  bom 
JBenjamin  .Lyonet,  French  minifler 
at  Houfdon,  the  father  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  whofe  hiilury  we  arc  about 
to  recond. 

Mr  Peter  Lyonet  had  fi  arcel-y  at- 
4auied  his  feventh  year  before  he. 
difplayed  an  uncommon  llrength  and 
igility  in  all  bodily  e.xescifes  ;  but 
he  was  not  lefs  diligent  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  his  mind.  Being  pla¬ 
ced  at  the  Latin  fchool,  he  learnt 
chronology,  and  exercifed  himfelf  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  French  poetry,  as 
alfo  in  Hebrew,  Logic,  and  the  Car- 
tellan  Phyfics.  He  was  particularly 
fond  of  the  dudy  oflanguages,  where¬ 
of  he  underdood  no  lefs  than  nine, 
living  and  dead  j  viz.  of  the  former, 
bclidet  the  Dutch  and  French,  the 
Italian  (which  he  had  acquired  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  amader),  the  Spanilb, 
German,  and  EngUlh.  Having  en¬ 
tered  the  Univerjity  of  Levden,  he 
fludied  the  Newtonian  Philofophy, 
Geometry,  Algebra,  &c.  j  but  his  fa¬ 
ther  defiring  he  diould  attach  him- 
felf  to  Divinity,  he  reluftantly  aban- 
ziosed  the  former  dudieSj  as  his  paf- 


fion  for  them  was  not  eafily  to  be  <v 
vercomc.  He  at  the  fame  time  ap¬ 
plied  himfeif  to  anatomy,  and  alfo  to 
made  and  drawing.  He  began  af¬ 
terwards  to  practife  fculpture,  and 
performed  feverai  pieces  in  wood, 
one  of  which  in  particular,  which  is 
preferved,  is  uncommonly  admired 
by  the  artids.  It  is  a  baflb  relievo, 
cut  in  palm-wood,  rcprelenung  A- 
pollo,  with  the  Nine  Mules 4  a  mud 
glorious  mader-piece,  and  which  the 
painter.  Van  Gool,  in  the  fccond  vo¬ 
lume  of  his  *  Review  of  tlie  Dutch 
painters,  &c.  under  the  article  Ly- 
onct,  llylcs  a  ‘  wtinder-piece.’  It 
excited  alfo  the  admiration  of  the 
palr.ter  Ic  Chevalier  de  Moor.  Af¬ 
ter  this,  he  betook  himfeif  to  draw¬ 
ing  portraits  of  his  friends  from  life, 
wherein,  after  three  or  lour  months 
prafticc,  he  became  a  great  profici¬ 
ent.  Having  attained  the  degree  of 
candidate  in  divinity,  he  refolvcd  to 
dudy  law,  to  wJiich  he  applied  hini- 
Xelf  with  fa  much  zeal,  tuat  he  was 
promoted  at  the  end  of  the  fird  year. 
On  this  occafioii  he  delivered  an  a- 
cademical  treatife  on  the  proper  ufe 
of  the  torture,  whiciiwas  publiflicd, 
and  gained  him  tiic  eilctua  of  the 
learned.  Arrived  at  the  Hague,  he 
undertook  the  dudy  of  decypher- 
4i\g,  and  became  fecretary  of  the  cy¬ 
phers,  tranOator  of  the  Latin  and 
French  languages,  and  patent-mailer, 
to  their  High  Mightineffes.  Mean¬ 
while,  having  taken  a  llrong  liking 
to  the  dudy  of  infccls,  he  undertook 
an  hidorical  xiefeription  of  fuch  as 
are  found  about  the  Hague,  and  to 
that  end  colleClcd  materials  for  feve¬ 
rai  volumes;  and  having  invented  a 
method  of  drawing  adapted  thereto, 
he  enriched  this  work  with  a  great 
number  of  plates,  'univerfally  admi¬ 
red  by  all  the  counoiffeurs  who  had 
feen  them.  In  the  year  1742  was 
printed  at  the  Hague  a  French  traiv 
ilatiop 
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flation  of  a  German  work,  the  ‘The-  (by  mere  chance)  his  amazing collec- 
ology  of  Infcds,’  by  Mr  Lefler.  tion  of  horns  and  (hells,  which,  ac- 
Love  of  truth  engaged  Mr  Lyonet  cording  to  the  univeifal  teAimony  of, 
to  defer  the  publication  of  his  above-  all  travellers  and  amateurs  who  have" 
mentioned  Defcription,  and  to  make  vilited  it,  is  at  prefent  the  nioft  beau- 
fome  obfervations  on  that  work,  to  tiful,  and  certainly  one  of  the  moft 
which  he  has  added  two  moA  beau-  valuable,  in  Europe.  In  1753  he  be- 
tiful  plates,  engraved  from  his  de-  came  member  of  the  newly-edabJilhed 
figns.  rids  performance  caufed  his  Dutch  Society  of  Sciences  at  Harlem  ^ 
merit  to  be  univerfally  known  and  in  1757,  after  the  celebrated  M. 
admired.  The  celebrated  M.  de  ie  Cat,  profelTor  in  anatomy  and  fur- 
Rcaumur  had  the  above  tranllation  gery,  and  member  of  almoft  all  the 
Fepriuted  at  Paris,  not  £0  much  on  principal  focieties  of  fciences  in  Eu- 
account  of  the  work  itfdf,  as  of  Mr  rope,,  had  feen  Mr  Eyonet’s  incom- 
Lyonei’s  obfervations  •,  and  bellowed  parable  ‘  Tiaite  Anatomique  de  la. 
on  it,  as  did  alfomany  other  authors,  i-henille  qui  ronge  le  Bois  de  Saule,’ 
the  highelt  encomrurus.  He  after-  '“'‘h  the  drawings  belonging  to  it 
wards  executed  drawings  of  thefreih-  (which  work  was  afterwards  publifh- 
watet  polypus  for  Mr  Tretubiey’s  cd),  he  was  eleded  membei  of  the 
beautiful  work,  1 744-  The  ingeni-  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Rome,, 

ou«  Wandelaat  had  engraved,  the  firfl  whereof  M.  le  Cat  was  perpetual  fe- 
five  plates,  when  Mt  l.yonct,  who  had  cretary.  Mr  Lyonet’s  delign  in  the 
never  witnelK-d  this  opeiation,  con-  compiling  of  that  work  was,  amon^ 
cerned  at  the  dilKculties  he  experien-  other  things,  to  publifh  an  anatomical 
ced  in  getting  the  remaining  eight  fi-  deicription  of  an  inlcd,  as  extenlive. 
ailhed  in  the  fuperior  Ifyle  he  requi-  compkte  as  aiiy  exiiting  ot  the 
red,  relblved  to  perform  the  ta.'k  him-  human  body,  which  had  hitherto- 
fc;f.  lie  accordingly  took  a  leifon  of  never  been  effeded,  although  fevc- 
one  hour  of  Mi  Waneielaar,  engraved  '•**  ingenious  men  have  attempted 
tlirce  or  four  fmall  plates,  and  imme-  fomething  of  the  kind,  but  have, how- 
diatcly  began  upon  the  work  itfelf,  ever,  produced  nothing  more  than, 
which  he  performed  in  fuch  a  manner  weak  and  even  faulty  elTays. — Of  the 
as  drew  on  him  the  higheil  degree  of  pt'tdc  and  admiration  exprefled  of  oue. 
praile,  both  from  Mr  Trembley  and  auilior  in  many  refpedts  (^but  purticu- 
ffoni  many  other  ariifls,  j.atticulaily  co  accountof  the  lalVmentioned 

the  celebrated  Van  Gool  already  na-  woik)  by  many  celebrated  writers,, 
med,  who  declared  that  the  peiforin-  almoft  all  countries  of  Europe,, 

ance  allonilhcd  not  only  the  amateurs,  we  flrall  (fate  ihefe  exttadts  :  1.  from 
but  alfo  the  moll  experienced  artills.  *  Biblioiheoue  des  Sciences,’ 

The  authors  of  the  ‘  Eibliotheque  17^°;  ‘  Lyonet  has  long  held  a.- 
Raifonnce,’  1744,  have,  likewife  cer-  ‘  diltingiulhud  place  among  tut  great 
tified  their  admiiation  of  him  ;  for,  af-  ‘  caturalifis  of  Europe.  His  tianfla- 
ter  a  long  panegyric,  they  exp-rtfi  ‘  tion  of  the  Thaologie  des  lijMst* 
ihemfelvcs  thus  :  ‘  We  m.iy  jufily  (this  is,  however,  a  n.idakc,  (ur  Ey- 
‘apply  to  him  what  rumenclle  oriet  did  not  trai. (late  the  work)  ‘  the: 
‘  foniewhere  fays  of  the  fimous  ‘  excellent  notes  he  has  added  to  it, 
*■  Leibnitz :  Of  many  Herculeires  ‘  and  which  form  the  moft  valuable- 
‘  antiquity  made  only  one,  but  of  ‘  pait  of  the  hook  j  the  niagniHceot 
*  z  fingle  Lyonet,  we  may  make  ‘  cabinet  of  (hells  which  he  has  con- 
'  many  learned  men.’  In  I74f;  he  ‘  (Irufted  with  fo  much  tafte  and 
was  chofen  member  of  the  Royal  So-  *  judgment,  in  which  he  lias  fpared 
•iety  of  Londoa.  la  l749h--be^aa  ‘  neiiho;  iiouble  nor  cx^cnce,  and. 
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*  which  the  carious  come  to  admire 
‘  as  one  of  the  fined  and  mod  com- 

*  pleat  that  can  be  feen,’  (now  much 
improred  and  incrcafed)  ‘  have  pro* 

‘  cured  him  a  great  reputation,  which 

*  the  new  work  we  are  announcing 

*  will  confirm ;  a  work  which  fiirpaf- 

*  fe*  the  high  expedxtions  that  were 

*  formed  of  it,  and  which  will  be  fuf- 

*  ficient  of  itfelf  to  immonaliae  the 

*  author.’ 

2.  In  the  Journal  des  Scavanc,  July 
f  760.  ‘  We  eatnediy  exhort  Mr  Ly- 
.  •  onet  to  publidi  the  anatomy  he  makes 

*  us  hoj)e  for,  of  the  chryfalis  and  of 
‘  the  phalena  into  which  his  catcr- 
‘  pillar  is  transfonned ;  and  we  af- 
‘  lure  him  before  hand  of  the  encou- 

*  ragement  and  acknowledgments  of 

*  all  ihofe  who  admire  finilhed  works, 
‘  See.’ 


this  labour,  which  was  confiderabiy 
incrcafed  by  the  extenfive  corief|x)n* 
dence  which  he  for  many  years  car* 
tied  on  with  fcveral  learned  and  re* 
fpeflable  perfonages,  he  Itilt  found 
means  to  let  apart  a  large  proportion 
of  his  time  (as  hehimielf  mentions  it 
in  his  preface)  for  the  immediate  ler* 
vice  ot  his  country ;  but  was  not  for> 
tunate  enough  (as  appears  by  his  wri* 
tings)  to  get  any  other  reconipenfe  for 
his  exertions  than  Ibrrow  and  dilap* 
puintment. — During  the  lall  fifteen  of 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  Mr  J..yonct 
aitdvd  to  the  valuable  treafurc  he  had 
already  collcffcd  of  natural  cutiolities, 
a  mull  fuperb  cabinet  of  |«aiiuings,  cun* 
filling  cl  more  tb-n  560  performances ; 
among  which  arc  m.my  of  the  moll  e* 
r.iincnt  works  of  the  brfl  Dutch  nia* 
Iters.  He  did  this  with  a  view  to 


Some  reputable  and  learned  men  jnocuie  himfelf  foiiic  amurcr.icnt  d'l- 
have  all'o  written  in  his  praife  ;  fuch  ring  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when 
as  Martinet,  Van  Goul,  II.  S.  Rei-  old  age  and  iniirmities  mini  weaken 
marus,  the  Rev.  J.  Lulop,  and  P  Van  his  powers  and  fci  bounds  to  his  ac- 
Miiffchenbrock  :  which  iall,  in  parti-  tiviiy.  lie  had  always  indeed  accuf- 
cular,  extols  Mr  Lyonet’s  oblcrva-  tomed  himfelf  to  employment ;  inlo* 
tiuiis  and  difeoveries  hy  means  of  the  much  that  he  has  written  fomc  piccel 
nicrofeope,  above  thofc  of  Leuwen-  ot  Dutch  poetry,  and  this  difpolltion 
hoeck,  Reaumur,  Biker,  Tiembley,  remained  with  him  till  within  a  foit- 
erc. — After  the  publication  of  the  night  of  Kis  death,  when  he  was  at- 
'I’raite  Anatomique,  Mr  Lyonet  be-  tacked  with  an  inflammation  in  his 
cane,  in  176c,  member  of  the  Roy.il  brcall,  which,  though  appaicntly  cu* 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin  :  in  red,  was,  in  the  end,  the  caufc  of  his 
1761,  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  dinblution.  He  was  a  fiend  to  all 
X  ituralilis  j  and,  in  1762,  of  the  Im-  tlicfe  who  loved  or  excrcif.J  arts  or 
peri.tl  Academy  vof  Sciences  at  bt.  Icitnces.  His  conduct,  from  his  youth, 
Peterfburg.  In  order  to  enable  fuch  was  evei,  and  in  every  refjxrfl,  unim- 
as  might  be  defirous  of  following  him  peachable.  He  was  from  conviflion 
in  his  intricate  and  mull  alluniihing  a  Chriliian,  loved  viitue,  religion,  and 
difeoveries  refpecling  the  ftrufture  of  his  country,  and  never  feared  openly 
this  animal,  i\lr  Lyonet  pubhtlied,  in  to  cieltnd  them.  Nor  was  it  ever  in 
the  ‘  Tr.ial'adtion  of  the  Dutcli  So-  the  power  of  man  to  make  him  dif- 
ciety  of  Sciences  at  Harlem,’  a  de-  femble  }  for  his  great  and  favourite 
fci  iprion  and  a  plate  (as  he  alfo  after-  maxim  v.as,  never  to  do  any  thing  dc- 
•waids  did  in  French  at  the  beginning  fgnedly  which  m  giit  hurt  either  con- 
of  his  ’  Traite  Anatomique’)  of  the  Icience,  duty,  ot  honour.  Letters, 
iliflrumcni  and  tools  Ire  had  invented  arts,  Iciencts,  (and  particularly  natu- 
ibr  the  purpofeof  dilfeifllon,  and  like-  ral  hiiloty)  tiue  religion,  and  his 
wife  of  ihe  method  he  ufed  to  afeer-  country,  are  indebted  to  him,  and  have 
tain  the  degree  of  llrength  of  his  mag-  fuffered  a  confidcrable  lofs  by  his 
aifying  glaffes.  NotwilhlUading  all  death.  Mr  Lyonet  has  bequeatlied 
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the  remaining  copies  of  his  ‘  Traitc  *  Eflai  Anatomique*  was,  however, 
Anatoni'que,'  together  with  all  the  already  finilhed  \  aod  both  performan* 
plates  deligned  a  id  engtaved  by  him-  ces  arranged  To  as  to  form  a  fecond 
iclt,  to  his  nephew,  Mr  S.  E.  Croy-  volume  to  the  *  Tiaite  Anatomiqiie,* 
f.'t,  feu'etary  to  the  poll-oiCces  of  are  in  fair  MS.  and  enriched  with 
Holland,  jind  w  ho  has  tucceeded  him  fifty-four  plates,  all  deligned  by  him- 
«o  the  pod  of  fecretaiy  of  the  cyphers,  felf,  aod  of  which  a  gieat  ouniberhavc 
He  has  alio  left  him  a  work,  Ihll  in  already  been  engraved  under  his  own 
na.iufcript,  which  he  had  hoped  to  eyes.  And  Mr  Croyfet,  who  has 
bnng  to  light,  intitled,  *  Oeuvres  Me-  been  in  the  habit  of  thirty-lix  years  in- 
Ics  lur  les  InfcAes,' comprifing  all  the  timate  friendtliip  with  his  relation  Mr 
remarkable  refcarches  and  difcoverics  Lyonet,  who  has  daily  feen  him  at  his 
which  he  had,  during  many  years,  occupations,  and  of  courfe  is  well  ac- 
made  on  the  inlei^s  which  arc  found'  quainted  with  his  methods  of  draw- 
in  the  environs  of  the  Hague,  toge-  ing,  and  who  in  his  younger  days  has 
ther  with  their  difierent  forms,  chan-  hinifclf  fuccefsfully  praflifed  that  a- 
ges,  S:c. ;  and  to  which  is  added,  an  mufement,  has  determined  to  ufe  his 
‘  Eifai  Anatomique  fur  la  Chryfalide  bell  endeavours  to  get  fuch  plates  at 
&  la  Ptialene  Jc  la  Chenille  qui  ronge  are  wanting  executed  in  a  madcrly 
Ic  Bois  de  Saule.’  Each  of  thefc  ftyle,  and  to  publillr  thefe  two  works, 
works  Mr  Lyonet  had  originally  in-  which  will  prove  an  important  acqui- 
tended  to  accomplilh  uiK>n  the  fame  fition  to  the  lovers  of  natural  hillury. 
plan  as  the  *  Traitc  Anatomique  He  died  at  the  Hague,  January  the 
but,  unfortunately,  a  dimnefs  in  bit  10th,  17K9,  In  the  cighty-iliird  year 
light  obliged  him,  at  about  the  age  of  of  his  age. 

60,  to  lay  afide  this  proje^.  The 


^Salvator  Rofa.— Dr  Burney. 


Among  the  mufical  manuferipts 
purchafed  at  Rome  in  1770, 
one  that  ranks  the  higbeft  in  my  own 
favour,  was  the  mufic-book  of  Haha- 
t'jr  Rofj,  the  painter,  in  which  are 
contained,  not  only  airs  and  cantatas 
fet  by  Cariflimi,  Celli,  Luigi,  Cava'.li, 
Legrenzi,  Capelline,  PalquaJini,  and 
Bandini,  of  which  the  words  of  fevc- 
ral  arc  by  Salvator  Rofa;  but  eight 
entire  cantatas,  written,  fet,  and  tran- 
feribed  by  this  celebrated  painter  him- 
felf.  The  book  was  purchafed  of  his 
gteat-grand-daughter,  who  inhabited 
the  houfe  in  which  her  ancellor  lived 
and  died.  The  hand  -  writing  was 
afceitaincd  by  co'lation  with  his  let¬ 
ters  a«d  fatires,  of  which  the  originals 
are  ftill  prelerved  by  his  deicendants. 
3'he  hiftoiians  of  Italian  poetry,  tho’ 
Voi.  X.  No.  58.  G  g 


they  often  mention  Salvator  as  a  fati- 
rill,  feem  never  to  have  heard  of  hit 
lyrical  produAions. 

Salvator  was  cither  the  mod  mifer- 
able,  or  the  moft  difeontented  of  men. 
Moil  of  his  cantatas  are  filled  with  the 
bitterell  complaints,  either  againd  his 
midrefs,  or  mankind  in  general.  In 
one  of  them  he  fays  that  he  has  had 
more  misfortunes  than  there  are  dart 
in  the  firmament,  and  that  he  has  li¬ 
ved  fix  ludres  (thirty  years)  without 
the  enjoyment  of  one  happy  day. 

In  the  church  of  Santa  Alaria  dcgli 
ji/.gi’h  de*  PR.  Cert'Ji  ,i,  at  Rome, 
where  Salvator  Rofa  was  buried,  ihcie 
is  an  infeription  on  his  tomb,  a:  whic'ti 
Crefeembeni,  a  Florentine,  is  angry  j 
as  it  gives  him  i/ priviato  f^pro  tutti  i 
Bdmit'jri  Tofeani,  This,  like  almod 

all 
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•  all  monumental  praifc,  is  certainly 
hyperbolical.  Bat  Salvator’s  poetry 
eems  to  have  great  merit  for  its  bo  d- 
*efs  and  originality:  it  is,  Indeed, 
omewhat  rough,  even  in  his  lyrics ; 
and  his  fatires  are  oft  at  coarfe  j  but 
he  pi'ears  to  me  always  more  pithy 
than  his  cotemporaries, 


One  of  the  articles  is  a  gloomy^ 
grumbling  hiftory  of  this  painter  and 
poet-mufician’s  life,  in  which  the  co- 
niic  exaggeration  is  not  unpleafant  j 
but  it  is  rather  a  fatire  on  the  times 
in  which  he  lived,  than  a  lyric  com* 
pofttion.  The  following  is  a  tran- 
flation  of  it : 


Cantata. 

NO  end  or  truce  to  grief  I  find - - 

O  I'ortune!  bear  my  cafe  in  mind! 

Nor  let  a  man  of  flelh  and  blood, 

Forever  o’er  his  miferies  brood ; 

Or  hither  come  to  toil  and  fweat 
Merely  to  pay  great  nature’s  debt, 

And  crowd  the  manfions  of  the  dead 
Before  his  labours  give  him  bread! 

Is  heaven  deaf  to  me  alone  ? 

Barren  the  earth  and  dark  the  fun  ? 

And  where  to  peace  there  feems  no  bar 
Shall  devils  wage  eternal  war  ? 

If  I  ftep  forth  to  fee  a  friend  * 

The  clouds  a  deluge  inrtant  fend. 

And  Ihip  1  have  never  been  on  board 
But  winds  and  waves  have  furious  roar’d. 
Yet  over  begg’ry  to  prevail 
Should  1  to  India  ever  fail. 

And  coming  back  ’fcape  rocks  and  killing 
In  purfe  1  Aiould  not  have  a  Ihilling. 

At  market  when  provifions  freih 
I  buy,  the  bones  outweigh  the  flefli : 

And  if  perchance  I  go  to  court 
The  attendants  at  my  drefs  make  fport. 
Point  at  my  garb,  thread-bare  and  lhabby, 
And  lliun  me,  like  a  leper  fcabby. 


^ly  faith  is  ChriAian,  found  and  true, 
Yet,  I'ke  an  unbelieving  Jew, 

I’m  feiz’d  without  the  leaft  contrition. 
And  hurried  to  the  inquifition. 

No  end  or  truce  to  grief,  See. 

Awake,  in  bed,  I  caftles  build. 

Which  to  rtfleftion  inilant  yield  j 
And,  if  afleep,  in  dreams  I  feel 
More  torture  Uiac  oo  rack  or  wheel. 


1 


Cantata,  ly  Salvator  Rofs. 

While  I  have  neither  houfe  nor  home»  jj^ 

Others  can  dwell  in  lofty  dome ; 

Where  e’en  of  filver,  for  parade, 

The  vilell  utenlils  are  made. 

No  other  wealth  have  I  than  hope 
Which  ihews  a  work-houfe,  or  a  rope. 

But,  pray,  obferve,  when  heat  infernal, 

In  fummer  threats  our  towns  to  burn  all. 

And  marrows  melt  of  man  and  brute, 

How  I  Hill  trudge  in  winter’s  luit. 

Happy  1  thought  the  life  I  led 
If  not  in  want  of  daily  bread, 

And  that  conveniences  and  wealth 
Were  ufelefs  things  in  time  of  health— 

And  could  a  painter,  fenfelefs  wretch  1 
A  plan  of  life,  no  better  Jkjtch  ? 

Againft  my  fkill  the  powers  combine. 

Nor  let  me  fmifli  one  di.Jign. 

I  woods  create  in  France  and  Spain, 

And  vtflcls  ri(;jing  on  the  main  j 
And  though  I  find  it  hard  to  live. 

With  cafe  to  others  vineyards  give  j 
With  flocks  and  herds,  and  fields  of  corn, 

And  all  that  nature’s  works  adotn  j 
Can  fet  a  prince  upott  a  tltrone— 

While  not  an  inch  of  land’s  my  own. 

Fortune  to  me’s  a  flranger  quite, 

And  makes  me  pay  each  Ihort  delight 
With  pain  and  tears.  Subflance  I’ve  none, 

Nor  can  1  from  misfortune  tun. 

While  all,  to  whom  I  tell  my  talc. 

In  kindnefs  thus  my  ears  regale  : 

*  And  are  you,  Rofa,  fo  nnwife 

‘  To  think  the  world  fhould  pictures  prize  ? 

‘  Or  in  thefe  giddy  thoughtlefs  times 
‘  A  value  fet  upon  your  rhymes  ? 

*  No,  no,  they  hate  all  toil  and  pains, 

‘  And  he’ll  thrive  mofl  who’s  fewefl  brains, 

*  For  knowledge  none  at  prefent  dig, 

*  Nor  for  your  talonis  care  a  fig.’ 

Then  learn  from  me,  ye  fludents  .all, 

Whofe  wants  arc  great  and  hopes  ate  fmall, 

That  better  ’tis  at  once  to  die, 

’I'han  linger  thus  in  penury  ; 

For  ’mongfl  the  ills  with  which  we’re  curft 
To  live  a  beggar  is  the  word. 

No  end  or  truce  to  grief,  S;c. 
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136  Dr  Burney V  Account  <)/■ Haydn. 

©/■Haydn.  he  could  by  his  talents,  and  began 

I  AM  now  happily  arrived  at  that  to  ftudy  more  ferioufly  than  ever, 
part  of  my  narrative  where  it  is  ne-  He  read  the  works  of  Matthefon, 
ceflary  to  fpeak  of  Haydn !  the  ad-  Heinichen,  and  uthers,  on  the  theo> 
tnirable  and  matchlefs  Haydn!  from  ry  of  Mufic}  and  for  the  pradice, 
whofe  produdions  I  have  received  liudied  with  particulwr  attention  the 
more  pleafure  late  in  my  life,  when  pieces  of  Emanuel  Bach.  At  length 
tired  of  mod  other  Mufic,  than  I  e-  he  met  with  Pjrpora,  who  was  at 
ver  received  in  the  mod  ignorant  this  time  in  V^ienna,  and, during  five 
and  rapturous  part  of  my  youth,  months,  was  fo  happy  as  to  receive 
•when  every  thing  was  new,  and  the  his  counfel  and  Inllrudions  in  ling- 
difpofition  to  be  pleafed  undiminilh-  ing  and  the  compofition  of  vocal 
ed  by  criticifra  or  fatlety.  Mufic.  In  1759,  he  was  received 

It  having  been  reported  in  1778  into  the  fervice  of  Count  Marzm  as 
that  Haydn  was  dead,  I  took  the  li-  diredor  of  his  Mufic,  whence,  in 
berty  of  applying  to  Sir  Robert  1761,  he  pafled  to  the  palace  of 
Keith,  his  Majeity’s  miniller  pleni-  prince  Efterhafi,  to  whofe  fervice 
potentiary  at  tlie  Imperial  court,  for  he  has  been  conllantly  attached  ever 
information  concerning  him ;  who  lince. 

not  only  contradided  the  report,  hut  The  firft  time  I  met  with  his- 
condefeended  to  honour  me  with  the  name  in  the  German  catalogues  of 
following  particulars,  which  his  Ger*  Mufic,  is  m  that  of  Breitkopf  of 
man  fecretary  had  procured  from  Lcipfik,  1 763,  to  a  Divtrtimrnto  a 
the  bed  authority.  Cemhaio,  3  Concert!  a  Cembato,  6  'J  ri- 

Haydn,  TmcCtTO  dicapeWz  to  cj,  8  ^uadroj  or  ^jurtet  ,  and  6 
his  lerene  highnels  prince  Ederha-  Symphonies  in  four  and  eight  parts. 
fj,  was  born  at  Rhorau,  in  Lower  '1  he  chief  of  his  early  Mulic  was  for 
Audria,  in  1735.  His  father,  a  the  chamber.  He  is  fa  d  at  Vienna 
wheelwright  by  trade,  played  upon  to  have  compofed,.  before  1782,  a. 
the  liarp  without  tlie  lead  knowledge  hundred  and  twenty,  four  pieces  for 
of  iVLufic,  which,  however,  excited  the  for  the  ufe  of  his  prince, 

the  attention  of  his  fon,  and  firll  gave  who  is  partial  to  that  indrument,, 
birth  to  his  paflion  lor  Mufic.  In  and  a  great  performer  upon  it. 
his  early  childhood  he  ufed  to  fing  Belides  his  numerous  pieces  for  in¬ 
to  his  father’s  harp  the  fimple  tunes  drunients,  he  has  compofed  manyo- 
which  he  was  able  to  play,  and  be-  peras  for  the  Ellerhafi  theatre,  and 
jog  fent  to  a  finall  Ichool'  in  the  church  Mufic  that  has  eltablillied  his- 
neighbourhood,  he  there  began  to  reputation  as  a  deep  contrapuntid. 
Tarn  Mufic  regularly,  after  which  His  A/rf/w  has  been  performed 
he  was  placed  under  Reuter,  maellro  and  printed  in  England,  but  his  ora- 
di  capclla  of  the  cathedral  at  Vien-  torio  of  11  Ritorno  di  '1  ohia,  compo- 
11a  •,  and,  having  a  voice  of  great  fed  in  1775  fur  the  benefit  of  the 
compafs,  was  received  into  the  choir,  widows  of  muficians,  has  been  an- 
■where  he  was  well  taught,  not  only  nually  performed  at  Vienna  ever 
to  fing,  but  to  play  on  the  harpfi-  fince,  and  it  is  as  high  in  favour 
chord  and  violin.  At  the  age  of  there  as  Handel’s  Msffiah  in  Eng- 
cighteen,  on  the  breaking  of  his  land.  His  inllrumental  Pajfione,  in 
voice,  he  was  difmifled  from  the  ca-  parts,  is  among  his  latcft  and  mod 
thedral.  After  this,  he  fupported  exquifite  productions.  It  entirely 
himfelf  during  eight  years  as  well  as  confilts  of  Dow  movements,  on  the 
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fiibjcft  of  the  laft  fcven  fentences  of  much  refpefled  by  profeffors  fcr  liis 
,our  Saviour,  as  recorded  in  the  £-  fcience  as  invention.  Indeed,  his 
vangelifts.  Thcfc  (trains  are  fo  truly  compofitions  are  in  general  fo  new 
impaflioned  and  full  of  heart  -  felt  to  the  player  and  hearer,  that  they 
grief  and  dignihed  forrow,  that  tho'  are  equally  unabie,  at  Hr(t,  to  keep 
the  movements  are  all  flow,  thefub-  pace  with  his  intprration.  But  it 
jedls,  keys,  and  effedts  are  £b  new  and  may  be  laid  dov/n  as  an  axiom  in 
fo  dificrent,  that  a  real  lower  of  Mu-  Mufic,  that  ‘  whatever  is  ejjj)  is  old^ 
fic  will  feel  no  laflitude,  or  with  for  and  what  the  hand,  eye,  and  ear 
lighter  (trains  to  llimulate  attention,  are  accuitomed  to  j  anu,  on  the  von- 
Hts  innumerable  fymphonies,quar-  trary,  what  is  «enu  is  of  coxxrit  d.Ji- 
tets,  and  other  initrumental  pieces,  cuit,  and  not  only  fchclars  but  pro- 
which  are  fo  original  and  fodlflicult,  ftflors  have  it  to  learn.  The  flrll 
have  the  advantage  of  being  rehear-  exclamation  of  an  embarralii.d  per- 
fed  and  performed  at  E  erhafl  un-  former  and  a  bewildered  hearer  is, 
der  his  own  diredtion,  by  a  band  of  that  the  Mufic  is  very  odd,  or  very 
his  own  forming,  who  have  apart-  comical  j  but  the  queernefs  and  co- 
ments  in  the  palace  and  pradtice  from  mic  ility  ceafe,  when,  by  frequent  rc- 
morning  to  night,  in  the  fame  room,  pition,  the  performer  and  hearer  are 
according  to  Fifeher's  account,  like  at  their  eal’e.  There  is  a  general 
the  Itudents  in  the  confervatorios  of  chearfulnel's  and  good  humour  iiv 
Naples.  Ideas  fo  new  and  fo  varied  Haydn’s  allegros,  which  exhilarate 
were  not  at  firft  fo  univerfally  admi-  every  hearer.  Cut  his  adagios  ara 
led  in  Germany  as  at  prefeiit.  The  often  fo  fublir.ie  in  ideas  and  harmo- 
critics  in  the  northern  patts  cf  the  ny  in  which  they  are  clad,  thaa 
empire  were  up  in  arms.  And  a  though  played  by  inarticulate  inftru- 
friend  at  Hamburg  wrote  me  word  menis,  they  have  a  more  pathetic  cf- 
In  1772,  that  ‘  the  genius,  fine  ideas,  feCl  on  my  feelings,  than  the  finell 
and  fancy  of  Haydn,  Ditters,  and  opera  air  united  with  the  moll  ex- 
Filtz,  were  prailed,  but  their  mix-  quifite  poetry.  He  has  likewiflr 
tore  of  ferious  and  comic  was  dif-  movements  that  are  fportive,  fola- 
likcd,  particularly  as  there  is  more  tres,  and  even  grotefque,  for  the 
of  the  latter  than  the  former  in  their  fake  of  variety  j  but  they  are  only 
works  j  and  as  for  rules,  they  knew  the  erdre-mets,  or  rather  intermezzi, 
but  little  of  them.’  I  his  is  a  cen-  between  the  ferious  bufinel's  of  hi* 
fure  which  the  admirable  Haydn  has  other  movements 
lung  (iiicc  lilenced :  for  he  is  now  as 


An  Accoi'Jtt  cf  the  Country  and  Cujioms  of  the  Caffres,  a  Savage  People  ef 
Africa. — liy  Lieutehat$ty<ii\\\'ixa.  Paterfon  f. 

These  countries  have  been  wards  of  icco  miles  eafl-north-caft 
hitherto  confidered  by  geogra-  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
phers  as  one  country  ;  whereas  Call'-  Mr  Paterfon  is  the  firft  European 
raria  is  a  diftinft  region  from  that  of  that  ever  vifited  this  country  •,  and 
the  Hotentots,  and  is  iituated  up-  his  account  of  the  natives,  and  par¬ 
ticularly 

*  The  extent  of  Haydn’s  fame  maybe  imagined  from  his  being  made  the  hero  of 
a  poem  called  The  Art  of  Mufic,  in  Spanifli,  and  painted  at  Madrid  ten  years  ago, 
t  From  ‘  A  Narrative  of  Four  Journies  into  the  Country  of  the  llotcntots, 
CaUiraxU,  in  the  Yeari  1777,  1778,  and  *779. 
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ticularly  of  tlie  hofpitality  and  gc- 
ncrofity  of  the  King,  mull  afford 
plea!  ire  to  thofe  readers  who  are 
fond  to  difcover  a  bright  fide  even 
in  favage  and  uncultivated  life.  Af- 
giving  an  account  of  his  journey 
from  the  Cape  Town  to  his  arrival 
at  the  Filh  River  near  the  country 
of  the  Caffres,  Mr  Paterfon  thus  pro¬ 
ceeds  ; 

‘  Seeing  no  polTibility  of  going 
farther  with  our  waggon  through 
the  i.npenctrahle  woods,  we  agreed 
tliat  Mr  Van  Renan  ihould  continue 
with  it,  while  Mr  Kock  and  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  eallerly  toward  the  Caffies, 
being  informed  that  we  could  reach 
their  country  in  two  or  three  days. 
Molt  of  the  arboreous  plants  in  thefe 
parts  were  unknown  to  me,  except 
the  Euphorbia  Antiquorum,  Eryth- 
rina  Corallodcndron,  and  the  Garde¬ 
nia  Stellata.  \Vc  took  with  us  a 
Hottentot  who  was  perfeclly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  language  of  the 
Caffres.  In  paffing  thro’  the  tliick- 
ets,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Filh  River, 
we  encountered  confiderablediiTicul- 
ties,  till  we  fortunately  got  into  an 
elephant’s  path,  in  which  wc  conti¬ 
nued  till  noon.  Wc  then  croffed 
the  river,  and  entered  a  fpacious 
plain,  which  afforded  us  great  vari¬ 
ety  of  the  moll  beautiful  evergreens 
1  had  everl'ecn",  and  feveral  bulbous 
plants,  fuch  as  Irifes  and  Crinums, 
many  of  which  1  found  in  flower.  1 
particularly  noticed  one  fpccies  of 
this  plant,  the  llowersof  which,  were 
criml'on,  and  in  beauty  and  elegance 
far  exceeded  any  I  had  ever  met 
with.  In  the  evening  we  encamped 
under  a  large  Miniofa,  and  made  fires 
during  the  night. 

Alter  paffing  this  extenfive  plain, 
we  entered  a  wood  about  eight  miles 
broad.  In  many  places  the  trees 
Y.Cre  thinly  fcattcred  :  in  thefe  open¬ 
ings  we  dilcovered  numerous  herds 
of  buffaloes,  which  had  not  the  leal! 
appearance  of  Ihyncfs  j  one  of  them 
we  wounded,  boon  after  this  we 


faw  a  herd  of  elephants,  about  Sola 
number,  which  approached  lo  near 
to  us,  that  we  could  obferve  tha 
length  and  thicknefs  of  their  teeth. 
After  leaving  the  wood,  wc  afeend- 
ed  a  Itecp  mountain,  where  we  had 
a  view  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
fouthward,  and  to  the  northward,  a 
hilly  country  covered  with  trees  and 
evergreen  flirubs,  which  e.Uended 
about  30  miles.  The  profpeft  was 
bounded  by  a  range  of  mountains, 
called  the  fiambuo  Berg,  on  which 
grows  a  fpecies  of  bamboo.  To  the 
call  we  had  a  view  of  a  pleafant 
country  decorated  with  great  varie¬ 
ty  of  plants.  The  country  is  here 
well  watered,  and  produces  e.vcellent 
paflure  for  cattle.  Toward  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  feventh,  we  obfcrved  a 
fire  about  ten  miles  to  the  eallward 
of  us,  upon  the  Hope  of  a  green  hill. 
Our  interpreter  told  us,  this  was  at 
a  Caffre  village.  At  fun-fet  wc  dif- 
covered  another  much  nearer,  and 
faw  feveral  herds  of  cattle.  About 
eight  in  the  evening  wc  met  three  of 
the  Caffres,  who  were  much  fur- 
prifed  at  our  appearance,  as  we  were 
certainly  the  firll  Europeans  they 
had  ever  feen.  They  fpeedily  re¬ 
turned,  and  alarmed  the  whole  vil¬ 
lage  before  we  arrlrcdj  but  on  our 
arrival  they  received  us  kindly, 
brought  us  milk,  and  offered  us  a 
fat  bullock  agreeably  to  their  ufual 
hofpitabic  cuilom.  This  village  con- 
niled  of  about  50  houfes,  fituatc  on 
the  banks  of  a  pleafant  river,  and 
called  in  the  Caflre  language  Mugu 
Ranie  ;  and  it  belongs  to  their  Chief. 
It  contained  about  300  inhabitants, 
all  of  whom  were  Icrvants  or  foldiers 
of  their  Ciiief,  who  was  llkewife  the 
proprietor  of  the  numerous  herds  of 
cattle.  Thefe  people  fublill  on  the 
milk  of  their  cows,  and  on  game,  not 
being  allowed  to  kill  any  of  their 
cattle.  The  men  milk  the  cows, 
and  the  women  take  care  of  the  gar¬ 
dens  and  corn. 

We  were  accompanied  by  all  thefe 
people 
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people  from  one  village  to  another,  of  holding  any  fluid.  Khouta,  the 
till  we  arrived  at  the  place  belong-  chief,  intreated  me  to  remain  with 
ing  to  the  perfon  whom  they  dcno-  him  a  few  days.  'I'liis,  liO\vever,wc* 
xninate  their  Chief,  or  King.  His  did  not  confer.t  toj  but  after  much 
habitation  was  fituate  on  a  pleafant  perfualion  agreed  to  Hay  aii  night, 
river  called  Becha  Cura,  or  Mdk  In  the  afternoon  1  ranged  the  neigh- 
River.  Indeed,  all  their  houfes  ate  bounng  woods  in  learch  of  p.  .ntp^ 
built  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  dreams,  and  at  night  returricd  to  my  com- 
but  there  was  no  corn  or  garden  near  panion,  wno  I'taycd  at  the  licvh* 
it.  The  Chief  had  about  an  hund-  Cum.  As  the  weather  wus  h  .t,  we 
red  cows,,  which  fupplied  him  and  chole  to  fleep  in  the  woods  ti  iher 
his  houlhold  with  milk.  His  family  than  in  any  of  the  huts.  D^.iiiig 
conlilled  of  about  2a  fervants,  who  the  night,  1  obferved  that  there  weic- 
attended  him  wherever  he  went.  On  two  guards  placed  on  each  lide  the 
our  arrival  he  feemed  very  ftiy,  and  door  of  the  chief’s  houfe,  who  were 
kept  at  a  great  dill ance  for  about  an  relieved  about  every  two  hours, 
hour,  when  a  number  of  Catfres  met  On  the  ninth  I  propuled  to  pro- 
and  accompanied  him  to  his  houfe.  cccd  farther  to  the  ea!t,  allured  by 
He  foon  afterward  fent  one  of  his  the  pleafantnefs  of  the  country,  a;;i 
fervants  to  invite  us  thifher.  Tlie  its  affording  variety  of  ununown 
firll  thing  1  prelented  him  with  was  plants,  but  tound  there  was  a  river 
fome  beads,  of  wliich  he  freely  ac-  a  little  to  the  eallward  of  us,  called 
cepted.  I  alfo  offered  him  Ibme  of  by  the  natives  the  Kys  Comma.  We 
our  tobacco-,  but  he  feemed  to  pre-  then  detci mined  to  return  the  fame 
fer  his  own,  which  was  much  light-  way  weeame.  Alargefpeeitsor  p.-.im, 
er.  He  foon  offered  me  a  herd  of  upward  of  20  feet  high, grows  herein 
fat  bullocks  in  return  but  I  refilled  abundance,  and  is  uled  for  bread  by 
to  take  them,  which  Iccined  to  at-  the  Caffres,  as  well  as  the  Hottt.  J 
front  him  greatly,  and  he  often  re-  tots.  1  hey  lake  the  p  ih  or  ti.  s 
peated,  ‘  What  do  you  think  of  our  plant, and,  after  colletling  a  fuiTicitnt 
country  ?’ After  a  few  words  between  quantity,  let  it  be  for  feverai  Oays 
us,  I  accepted  of  one,  which  we  im-  till  it  becomes  a  little  lour  *,  a'tttr 
mediately  ihot.  This  lurprifed  all  this,  they  bake  it  m  an  oven,  which 
the  fpeftators,  who  were  about  6co  is  eieftcd  for  the  purpofe.  They  al- 
petfons,  few  of  theme  ver  having  feeii  fo  bike  bread  of  their  own  corn, 
a  gun,  or  heard  the  report  of  one.  which  is  the  fame  as  the  Guinea  corn ; 
We  had  a  part  of  the  bullock  dref-  but  this  grain  is  moHly  iifed  for  ma- 
fed,  which  1  thought  much  fuptri-  king  punch,  called  by  feme  of  them 
or  to  the  beef  near  the  Cape.  'I'he  Pon.bie,  which  is  llrong  and  into.vi- 
rclf  of  the  animal  I  tlillributcd  to  eating.  They  make  confiderablc  ui'c 
the  King  and  his  fervants.  He  llill  of  a  plant,  called  by  the  natives 
feemed  difpleafed  that  I  would  ac-  plantains,  which  grows  fponlancoufly 
cept  of  nothing  more  in  return.  I  on  the  b.uiks  of  the  tivcis,  and  in 
then  aflred  him  for  fome  of  their  baf-  the  v  .'ods.  The  pods  of  this  plant 
kets,  which  he  gave  me,  and  alfo  are  triangular,  and  about  the  fize  of 
two  of  their  lances  or  haffiguis,  a  prickly  cucumber.  1  found  nore 
which  they  make  with  great  Ir.gc-  of  them  in  flower,  hut  fcvtral  in  fruit  j 
nultyj  but  the  conflrudion  of  the  the  feed  is  about  as  large  as  a  pea  ; 
balkets,  which  are  made  by  their  and  1  believe  it  to  be  what  Dr  Tun- 
women,  is  much  more  furpridng  j  berg  calls  the  Hclacoiiia  Caffraria. 
they  arc  compofed  of  grafs,  and  wo-  The  men  among  the  Caffres  are 
VCQ  fo  doldy,  tliat  they  arc  capable  ficm  five  feet  Uo  inches  to  fi.K  feet 

high, 
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high  and  well  proportioned,  and  in  ge- 
ral  evince  great  courage  in  attack¬ 
ing  lions,  or  any  beads  of  prey.  This 
nation  is  now  divided  into  two  par¬ 
ties  ;  to  the  northward  are  a  numoer 
of  them  commanded  by  one  Chatha 
Sea,  or  I'ambaihie,  who  has  obtain¬ 
ed  the  latter  denomination  from  his 
mother,  a  woman  of  the  tribe  of  Ho- 
tentots,  called  Tambukies.  This  man 
was  the  fon  of  a  chief,  called  Phar- 
roa,  who  died  about  three  years  be¬ 
fore,  and  left  two  fons,  ChaCha  Hea, 
and  another  named  Dlirka,  who 
claimed  the  fupreme  authority  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  mother  being  of  the 
Caffre  nation.  This  occalloned  a 
conteft  between  the  two  brothers,  in 
the  courfe  of  which  Cha  Cha  Bea 
vnt  driven  putof  his  territories,  with 
a  number  of  his  adherents.  The 
unfortunate  chief  travelled  about  an 
hundred  miles  to  the  northward  of 
Khouta,  where  he  now  refiJes,  and 
has  entered  Into  an  alliance  with  the 
Solhman  Hottentots. 

The  colour  of  the  Caffre  is  a  jet 
black,  their  teeth  white  as  ivory,  and 
their  eyes  large.  The  cloathing  of 
both  fexes  is  nearly  the  fame,  con¬ 
fiding  entirely  of  the  hides  of  oxen, 
svhich  are  as  pliant  as  cloth.  The 
men  wear  tails  of  different  animals 
tied  round  their  thigiis,  pieces  of 
brafs  in  their  hair,  and  large  ivory 
rings  on  their  arms  j  they  are  alfo  a- 
dorned  with  the  hair  of  lions,  and 
feathers  fadened  on  their  heads,  with 
many  other  fantadical  ornaments. 
When  they  arc  about  nine  years  of 
age  the  yundergo  the  operation  of  be¬ 
ing  circumcifcd,  and  afterwards  wear 
a  muzzle  of  leather  which  covers  the 
extremity  of  the  penis,  and  is  fuf- 
pended  by  a  leathern  thong  from 
their  middle.  This  covering  is  in 
geneial  ornamented  witli  beads  and 
brafs  rings,  which  they  purchafe 
from  the  Hottentats  for  tobacco  and 
tiacka.  They  are  extremely  fond 
^f  dogs,  which  tuey  exchange  for 


cattle,  and  to  fuch  a  height  do  they 
carry  this  pallion,  that  if  one  parti* 
cularly  pleaCcs  them,  they  will  give 
two  bullocks  in  exchange  for  it. 
Their  whole  excrcilc  through  the 
day  is  hunting,  fighting,  or  dancing. 
They  are  expert  in  throwing  their 
lances,  and  in  time  of  war  ufe  (hiclds, 
made  of  the  hides  of  oxen.  The 
women  arc  employed  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  iheirgardens  andcorn.  'I'hcy 
cultivate  fcveral  vegetables,  which 
3ve  not  indigenous  to  their  country, 
fuch  as  tobacco,  water-melons,  a  fmall 
fort  of  kidney- beans,  and  hemp,  none 
of  which  1  touiid  growing  fpontanc- 
oufly.  The  women  make  their  baf- 
kets,  and  the  mats  which  they  fleep 
on.  The  men  have  great  pride  in 
tJirir  cattle  j  they  cut  their  horns  in 
fuch  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  turn  them 
into  any  lhape  they  pleafe,  and  teach 
them  how  to  anfwcr  a  whillle.  Some 
ot  them  ufe  an  inllrumcnt  for  this 
purpofe,  limilar  to  a  boatfwain's  pipe. 
Wiicn  they  wilh  their  catt’,  to  re¬ 
turn  home,  they  go  a  little  way  from 
the  liuufe  and  blow  this  fmall  inllru- 
mcDt,  which  is  made  of  ivory  or  bone, 
and  lo  condrudlcd  as  to  be  I^eard  at 
a  great  diltance,  and  iu  this  manner 
bring  all  their  cattle  home  without 
any  difficulty.  The  foil  of  this  coun¬ 
try  is  a  blackifti  loomy  grouiul,  and  . 
fo  extremely  fertile,  that  every  ve¬ 
getable  fubllance,  whether  fown  or 
planted,  grows  here  with  great  luxu¬ 
riance. 

There  are  great  variations  in  the 
climate  :  but  1  had  no  thermometer 
to  obferve  the  degrees  of  heat.  It 
feldom  tains  except  in  the  fummer 
feafon,  when  It  is  accompanied  with 
thunder  and  lightning.  The  coun¬ 
try  is,  however,  extremely  well  fup- 
plied  with  water,  not  only  from  the 
high  land  to  the  north,  which  fur- 
nilhcs  abundance  throughout  the  year, 
but  from  many  fountains  of  excel- 
lert  water,  which  arc  found  in  the 
woods.  I'tom  what  1  ubferved  of 
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country,  I  am  induced  to  Be-  was  able  only  to  preferve  two  birds 
lieve,  that  it  is  greatly  fuperior  to  of  that  country. 

•ay  other  known  part  of  Africa.  When  we  returned  to  our  waggon 

The  woods  prepuce  variety  of  ar-  on  the  9th  of  February,  we  .sen  ac- 
burcous  plants,  and  fome  of  a  great  cotnpanied  by  the  chief,  and  about 
fize  j  they  are  inhabited  by  elephants,  600  of  his  lervants  or  foldiers,  who 
buffaloes,  tec.'  There  were  alfo  va>  followed  us  till  noon,  when  we  took 
riety  of  beautiful  birds  and  butter-  leave  of  them.’*  : 

dies:  but  tbey  were  fo  Ihy,  that  I 


Account  of  Cherbourg,— < 

IT  has  been  generally  faid  that  the 
French  firll  conceived  the  pro- 
jcA  of  cllablilhing  a  harbour  at  Cher, 
bourg,  in  confequence  of  the  dc- 
drudtion  of  part  of  their  fleet  off  that 
place,  after  the  battle  of  La  Hogue, 
tn  the  glorious  1692  j  and  this  be¬ 
lief  is  not  far  from  a  right  one ;  but 
it  mull  not  miflead  us  to  think,  that 
Cherbourg  was  not  before  that  time 
of  confiderable  note — Froiffart  fpcaks 
of  it  as— ySr/  ct  noble  lieu,  lequcl  fnda 
fremicretnent  Julej  Ccefar  qujrtd  il  con- 
quit  whence  Froiffart 

derives  his  autliority  1  know  not,  but 
none  at  prefent  occurs  to  me  which 
mentions  C^efar’s  having  ever  been 
in  this  part  of  Gaul. — In  1378  It  was 
delivered  up  to  the  Englilh  by  the 
king  of  Navarre,  and  conlidered  as 
a  great  acquiiition;  the  Engiilli,  by 
this  means,  haring  as  eafy  accefs  in¬ 
to  Normandy,  as  they  had  into  Picar¬ 
dy  by  means  of  Calais — during  the 
time  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
indolent  and  infignilicant  Richard  II. 
it  proved  of  no  benefit  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  was  in  a  few  years  after  re- 
ftored  to  the  king  of  Navarre. 

Henry  V.  was  bclieging  it  for  three 
or  four  months  before  he  could  ob¬ 
tain  poffeirion  of  it  in  1418  ;  nor  can 
this  he  wondered  at,  as  its  fituatlon, 
before  the  ufe  of  cannon  was  general, 
mull  have  been  immenfely  Itrong  j — 
Sir  Thomas  Kiriel  landed  here  in 
1450  with  fuccours  for  the  Duke  of 
Voi..X.Ne.5l.  II 


r  fix  Day's  Tour  in  Normandy. 

Somerfet’s  army,  previous  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate  dcfe.at  at  Fourmigny,  the 
lofs  of  which  battle  wras  followed  by 
,  many  fuccefsful  operations  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  and  the  fuirendcr 
of  Cherbourg  to  Charles  VTI.  after 
a  confiderable  refillance,  corap  eted 
his  re-conquell  of  Normandy  ;  not 
one  town  after  this  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  the  Englilh. 

WTi-at  was  the  particular  induce¬ 
ment  of  Louis  XIV'.  to  fortify  this 
place,  Ido  not  immediately  recolletl, 
nor  the  reafon  of  his  ordering  it  to 
be  dil’mantled  about  the  year  i6>'8  j 
the  fortific  itlonswere,  however,  then 
dellioyed,  as  llkewife  thofe  which 
had  been  erefted  at  Vaiogne,  but  not 
fo  entirely  as  to  prevent  I'ouieo^thc 
firil-rate  Ihips,  which  ran  into  Cher¬ 
bourg  in  1692,  from  receiving  pro- 
teiflion  from  the  llill-cxiliing  batter¬ 
ies,  under  the  fire  of  wliich  they  were 
hauled  up  among  the  rocks  intoflioal 
water,  and,  on  Sir  Ralph  Delasal’s 
coming  up  with  our  feventy  ai  d  fifty 
gun  Ihips,  the  latter,  which  ilood 
in  clofclt  to  the  (hore,  were  much 
annoyed  by  the  (hot,  as  it  is  termed, 
though  I  (hould  rather  think  they 
mull  have  been  lliells,  for  one  of  our 
(hips,  in  attempting  the  Soleil  Roy.d, 
was  by  them  lei  oi'  firej  and  red  hot 
fliol  was  not  then  known. 

After  this  defeat,  the  renewal  of 
the  fortifications,  and  the  mcloling 
of  the  road,  became  au  objccl  of 
great 
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great  confidcralion  with  the  govern-  outer  bafon,  and,  at  neap  tide*,  ft 
inent  of  France,  and  Vauban  formed  alTdf  the  exit  of  veflels  from  it:  of 
a  projecf  for  this  purpofs,  which,  all  places,  I  ever  faw,  I  think  Cher- 
however,  did  not  take  place ;  it  was  bourg  one  of  the  very  dirtied  ;  an 
finiilar  to  that  afterwards  adopted,  opinion,  formed  on  our  driving  thro’ 
and  jiarlly  carried  into  execution  in  its  narrow  filthy  ftieets,  to  the  hotel 
the  late  king’s  time,  under  the  ad-  we  had  been  recommended  to  by  the 
miniilration  of  Cardinal  Fleury  :  trora  landlord  at  Valogne,  but  which  be- 
Illc  Pelie  a  jetty  was  meant  to  ftretch  ing  filled  with  the  members  of  an 
away  for  nearly  a  mile  to  the  wed-  a.'judication,  who  were  come  to  re- 
waid  5  and  trom  Point  liommet,  ceive  propofals  for  caiTying  on  the 
another  jv  tty  was  to  projedl  for  about  works,  and  with  thofe  who  came  to 
three  furlongs  to  the  eallward  :  the  attend  them :  we  were  glad  to  be  rc- 
enliance  of  the  road  was  meant  to  be  ccivtd  in  a  fccond  rate  inn,  where 
between  the  ends  ot  tl'.ele  two  jetties,  little  except  decent  cleanlinefs  was 
and  w  ulil  have  been  about  a  mile  in  wanting. 

wi(  th  detemlerl  by  llrong  forts  at  Notwithdanding  our  fatigue',  we 
the  end  of  each  jeUte  :  this  j.lan  was  walked  about  tlic  town,  and  even  af- 
a  g(  od  one,  and,,  in  my  lumible  opi-  cended  the  mountain  l.i  Roule  above 
nion,  preferable  to  the  one  e.xeeutlng  it,  the  Grande  Place  was  fjuite  fur- 
at  j,ielent.  rcunded  by  a  line,  partly  of  the  mi- 

Having,  in  this  fliort  preface,  put  lit.try,  and  partly  ef  the  Bourgeois  j 
my  own  reeollcCtion  to  its  effo’.ts  *or  the  greater  numberof  the  latter  very 
the  reirefl  nunt  ot  jour’s,  i  will  give  ordinary  fellows,  and  fo  defeending 
you  as  lt:tein<t  and  plain  sn  recount  to  tlie  moll  abfolute  relul'c  in.agin- 
ot  Chttb»;ui.£,  in  its  ),r,  lent  Hate  ..s  a'  le.  '1  he  news  v'c  had  heaid  on 
I  can,  jirem'ling  that  ti  e  dcfcrij.ticn  the  road,  of  a  gre-at  riot  having  hap- 
wi’il  proceed  from  recolleef'on  mere-  pened  on  the  I’utidaj  pieeetling, 
Iv,  tor  1  did  not  think  it  piudent  to  was  vciy  true,  many  ot  the  wrctelies, 
make  any  memorandums  whatfoevtr  concerned  in  it,  were  taken  up,  to 
in  \  riling,  while  on  the  fpot,  as  it  the  iiunibtr  ot  near  tveo  hunelied, 
might  have’  keen  aitcndcd  with  elan-  and  were  trying  for  their  ofniicts, 
ger  in  thefe  turLulent  times  elpeci-  which  was  the  reaioti  of  the  place 
allv.  being  thus  lurroundcd. 

On  defeending  into  CHerhourg,  Ctur  curiofity  here  was  foon  fatis- 


from  the  mountains  above  it,  the  ficd,  and  we  walked  away  to  the 
rock  on  eiti’tr  hand  had  Iprings  of  Convent  of  Nctte  Dame  du  Vocu, 
svater  almcll  iniiumtrabie,  though  about  a  mile  to  the  north  well  of  the 
none  of  tl.cm  very  large;  they  col-  town;  V*  —  regretttd  here  that  we 
left  into  the  liver  D’Yeette,  on  the  had  not  with  us  IVlr  Wnixali’s  lad 
left  h:  nd  fide  ofthero.ivl;  and  this  tour,  which  he  fays  gives  a  very  good 
natural  elleef  meets  w  ith  confidcr-  rlefcription  ot  the  place ;  feveral  cen- 
ahle  encouragement  and  aid  from  art  tinels  (all  of  military)  were  mounted 
in  various  parts  of  the  deicent;  when  here,  who  told  us  we  could  not  en- 
you  attain  tlie  more  level  ground,  ter,  the  reafan  of  which,  and  of  ad- 
you  find  a  flulce  of  mafonry ,  which  ditional  guards,  as  we  afterwards 
is  fo  contriied  as  to  coiUct  the  wa-  learned,  was  apprehenfions  from  the 


ter  from  both  tides  of  the  road,  and 
conduil  it  to  a  refcrvolr,  where  it 
remains  in  readinefs  for  fuch  fcivice 
as  it  may  be  required:  the  principal, 


rioters,  and  that  bc'th  the  Due  et  Du- 
chtfi'e  de  Bcuvion  were  there  ill. 

Between  this  p'lace  and  the  town 
is  a  very  long  pile  of  barracks  for 


if  not  the  only  one,  Is  to  I’cour  tba  the  recentlon  of  about  two  ihoufand 

racn. 
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Aen,  they  are  ftrbngly  built  of  ftone. 
Several  new  and  broad  tlrects  are 
building  In  this  part  of  the  town. 

We  next  went  up  the  mountain, 
which  commands  a  view  of  the  road, 
town,  and  great  part  of  the  works 
the  firlt  appearance  of  the  Cones  did 
not  come  up  to  the  idea  1  had  con¬ 
ceived  of  them ;  at  that  diftance  they 
looked  but  like  fo  many  tubs  on  a 
grafs  plat,  and  by  no  means  adequate 
to  the  vallnefs  of  the  olycil  they  were 
meant  to  effedt.  Spring  tides  llow- 
ing  when  we  were  there,  at  high- 
water  the  Cones  were  but  barely  vi- 
fib'e  above  the  water’s  edge  j  and 
beautiful  and  accurate  as  was  our 
view.  It  was  of  fo  little  information 
farther  than  as  a  good  plan,  that  we 
did  not  continue  long  on  the  hill ; 
at  the  very  top  of  which  is  a  little 
place  inclofed  with  a  Hone  wall 
brcail-high,  where  formerly  had  been 
a  hermitage,  and  cm  a  Hone  in  the 
wall,  was  a  long  infcriptlon  relative 
to  three  or  four  perfons  who  liad 
many  years  rclided  there  as  hermits 
—■this  had  feveral  words  fpelt  in  the 
uncouth  way,  in  which  1  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  give  you  forne  idea  of 
the  iircnunciation  of  the  Normans, 
whofe  French  is  bad  indeed  j — their 
aflent  is  lignified  by  ‘  Wka,  Mvizi — 
their  negative  by  Na-ni  Monzi\  if 
you  alk  if  they  have  fuch  or  fuch  a 
thing,  and  they  have  it,  the  reply 
is,  Wba  Monzi,  averts  ;  and  they 
ufe  in  other  relpecls  as  well  as  this, 
the  firlt  perfon  plural  for  the  Ctllper- 
fon  fingnlar.— The  language cf  many 
of  the  very  ordinary  people  is  next 
to  unintelligible. 

On  Friday  morning  we  waited  on 
Monf.  de  la  Bretronniere,  the  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  marine  department. 
He  received  us  v.ith  great  poiitenefs, 
and  frid  that  we  were  at  liberty  to 
fee  every  thing  going  on  upon  the 
water  j  th.at  the  Cones  a’ready  funk 
Were  about  to  be  cut  down,  that  the 
forts  were  not  hi  his  department,  and 
that  he  wcmld  uot  lecominend  to  us 


to  make  any  application  to  fee  them, 
as  we  ihould  certainly  meet  with  a 
refufal ;  fpoke  of  the  confufed  ftatc 
in  which  things  were  at  prefent ;  and 
fald  very  handfoniely,  that  he  wilhed 
our  arrival  had  been  at  a  time  Icfs 
emharrafling  to  them,  as  it  could  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  rendered  more  a- 
greeable  to  us.  As  we  waited  upon 
him  without  any  intrudu^ion,  and 
merely  from  a  point  of  refpefl,  we 
were  well  fatisSed  with  our  recep¬ 
tion,  and  took  our  leave,  to  droll  a- 
bout.  In  his  drawing- room  there 
was  a  portrait  of  the  king  of  France, 
in  a  fplendid  gilt  frame,  with  a  fcroll 
cxprelling  it  to  have  been  a  prefent 
from  his  Majefly.  The  picture  was 
a  very  good  one,  and  the  counte¬ 
nance  had  more  animation  than  is 
ufually  given  to  the  pidures  of  that 
monarch  whefo  prefent  Ctuation 
mult  be  deeply  diltreffiag,  and  the 
more  fo  if  it  occurs  to  him  that  the 
fulTering  his  niinillcrs  to  give  aflift- 
ai.ee  to  the  Americans  agaiull  a  na¬ 
tural  and  lawful  government,  was 
inculcating  to  his  own  fubjefts  thofe 
lelTons  they  are  now  lo  feverely  cx- 
erciling  againil  himfelf— Ta  I'a  votdul 
The  fluicc  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  we  faw  again  j  it  is  a  very  ex- 
tenlive  piece  of  excellent  m.ifur.ry. 
1  walked  up  and  down  the  luins  of 
the  old  Mole,  dellroyed  in  i75hj 
the  very  rtliijucs  of  it  are  not  with¬ 
out  their  ufe  ;  but  we  were  abfolute- 
ly  driven  home  by  a  heavy  rain, and 
were  confined  there  by  it  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  day.  in  the  evening, 
however,  we  got  out  for  a  little  while 
by  dint  of  boots,  great-coats,  and 
umbrellas,  to  look  over  the  houfes 
dellroyed  on  Tu<-t'day,  one  of  v.ioeiv 
was  a  lampL  more  Ictfic:.:;'.:  tti-.n  fa- 
tisfa'ilory  j  a  more  autolute  ihtd  oi  a 
houfe  could  not  l>e  feen  •,  evciy  win¬ 
dow  was  broltcn,  all  the  turnitarv 
dellroyed  j  the  rnarbic  c'nimnics  bat¬ 
tered  to  pieces,  as  alto  the  bala- 
(Irades  of  the  flairs,  the  rooms  flriu- 
ped  of  the  ha.ngingi,  thp  br^e  )ir‘ 
U  h  2  brarj 
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brary  of  tbe  book-fhelves— -and  the 
feathers  of  the  ripped-up  beds  trod¬ 
den  under  toot. 

Military  centinels  were  (Rationed 
at  tiiefe  houfes — at  the  firft  houfe  we 
faw  them  ;  we  did  not  vilit  a  fecoud. 

Early  on  Saturday  morning  we 
went  to  Becquet  D’Enville,  about 
three  miles  and  a  half  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  Cherbourg  ;  from  this  place 
there  are  about  two  hundred  veffels 
of  from  twenty  to  hxty  tons,  called 
the  ChaJJl:  Alarcst,  employed  in  car¬ 
rying  out  ftoue.  On  the  hill  above 
the  vidage  llands  a  large  range  of 
barracks,  that  will  contain  about  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  men  j  thefe  are  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  rocks  in  digging  or  in 
blowing  out  ilone,  which  is  done  to 
the  daily  amount  of  two  thoui'and 
tons; — between  the  hill  and  the 
fliore  is  a  large  open  fpace  of  ground 
to  be  formed  hereafter  into  an  ef- 
planade,  but  ufed  at  prefent  as  a  de¬ 
pot  for  the  done  which,  being  from 
day  to  day  blown  or  dug  from  the 
rock,  exceeds  the  daily  export,  to 
the  Digue  at  fea,  attended,  as  it  mull 
be,  by  accidental  delays  of  wind,  of 
tide.  Sec.  to  which  it  cannot  but  be 
liable.  When,  however,  circum- 
(lanccs  of  wind,  tide,  and  weather, 
favour  the  fea  work,  the  veffcis  are 
all  alert,  and  prefently  difpofe  of  this 
lerge  accumulation  of  Itone. 

I'here  is  a  bal'on  of  twenty  feet 
deep  at  high  water ;  the  original  con- 
ftruflion  of  it  was  fuch  as  to  permit 
velfeis  to  load  on  the  outfide  as  well 
as  the  infide  of  the  bank,  or  pier, 
which  forms  this  bal'on  ;  this  pier  is 
about  fifty  toifes  broad,  and  had  to- 
■wartl  the  fea  a  wall  which  rofc  on 
the  outfide  of  the  pier,  as  we  were 
told,  near  twelve  feet  in  height  j  this 
wall  was  formed  in  pait  of  looie  ilones, 
piled  as  fences  are  made  in  many 
places  in  England,  in  very  regular 
order,  but  without  any  cement  to 
hold  them  together  •,  the  confequence 
of  this  was,  that  the  llorm  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  i7b8,  demolilhed  and  carried 


away  this  wall,  befides,  doing  otbef 
very  confiderable  damage  to  the 
works  *,  a  part  of  the  wall  in  one  lump 
yet  remains  j  cement  having  been 
tried  in  the  conllrudion  of  it,  but, 
being  cemented  only  within  itfelf, 
and  not  connei^ed  with  the  main  bo¬ 
dy,  otherwife  than  as  one  vallly 
larger  done  j  this  mafs  was  alfo  wafli- 
ed  away,  and  remains  till  beaten  to 
pieces,  which  is  likely  to  be  a  work 
of  great  labour,  a  proof  of  the 
ftrength  of  the  cement,  and  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  fea.  'Fhefoiid  part  of  the 
pier  Hood  and  llands  unlliaken  j  whe¬ 
ther  lome  Hill  greater  ihock  of  llorm 
may  not  carry  the  whole  aw.iy,  mull 
remain  for  the  decifiou  of  time  on 
the  attempts  of  the  weather;  both  of 
them  are  of  llrong  infiuence,  and  i 
Ihould  not  lie  willing  to  doubt  of  the 
final  confequence.  * 

From  Becquet  we  failed  on  the 
out-going  tide,  in  a  good  Hrong  boat 
towards  Fort  Royal, — more  menac¬ 
ing  in  appearance  than  any  thing  I 
have  ever  fecn  ;  it  has  three  tiers  of 
!juns(forty-t  ight  pounders,  as  we  were 
told)  anJ  rtfeinbles  a  huge  Ihip  of 
Hone,  with  port-holes,  alfo  like  thofe 
of  a  ihip  Ihut  in  ;  and,  as  well  as  we 
could  perceive, covered  with  copper : 
having  flood  in  clofc  along  this  thi- 
pendous  Hruilure,  we  made  away 
for  the  firll  Cone,  and  palled  it ;  the 
fecor.d  is  the  one  upon  which  the 
king  of  France  Hationed  himfelf  to 
fee  a  Cone  launched  and  funk  ;  the 
Cone  on  which  he  Hood  the  Tea  and 
weather  has  dtllioycd  ;  by  the  time 
wc  were  near  to  it,  the  tide  had  fal¬ 
len,  and  the  wreck  of  it  looked  ihock- 
iiig  ;  and  not  lefs  fo,  for  the  huge 
broken  ruins  of  the  door  of  cement 
with  which  it  liad  Ixtn  covered  ;  on. 
one  piece  of  whith  remainee!,  un¬ 
broken,  the  infcrij'tion  relative  to- 
the  king’s  vifit,  and  the  purport  of 
it. 

We  prlTed  the  th’rd,  the  tide  run¬ 
ning  fo  hard,  the  men  had  much  ado 
to  make  head  agaiull  it ;  we  got  in 
beiwccfr 
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ittltrecn  the  third  and  fourth,  found*  which  is  carrying  'on  acrofs  what 
iag  our  way,  left  we  (hould  ftrike  up-  was  meant  to  have  been  the  middle 
on  the  Digue  between  :  we  bad,  how-  channel  and  to  the  wcllward,  as  tar 
tver,  three  or  four  feet- water  upon  as  within  one  thoufand  and  ftxty-fis 
the  whole,— but  we  could  plainly  fee  yards  of  Que  'queville  Point,  which 
the  Digue  at  bottom,  and  difcern  will  leave  a  fecond  entrance  equai 
that  it  was  overgrown  with  weed,  with  the  iirft,  between  Ifle  Pelee  an^ 
glutinous  and  thriving,  and  looked  the  eaftermoft  Cone, 
of  a  fort  of  conGftence  that,  to  us  We  had  hired  a  boat  of  not  more 
Englilhmen,  was  a  threat  of  dursbi-  than  twelve  tons  to  carry  us  to  thU 
lity.  We  hauled  in  upon  the  fourth,  place  }  and,  about  three  o’clock,  we 
and  mounted  it  by  the  ladder  on  the  went  aboard  her,  near  the  two  feven- 
fide :  ftones  had  either  been  thrown  ty-four  gun-ftiips  which  lay  in  the 
out,  or  elfe  it  never  had  been  filled  j  harbour :  we  dined,  and  were  wilhing 
for,  about  eight  or  nine  feet  from  to  be  under  wayj  but  the  tide,  not 
the  top,  was  a  void  fpace  :  the  work-  ebbing  till  near  nine  o’clock,  it  gave 
men,  who  were  to  cur  it  down,  were  me  time  to  gratify  my  inclination  of 
fitting  upon  the  rugged  ftones  at  feeing  Cherbourg  to  the  lateft  minute 
their  miferahle  dinner;  W— -walked  poflible  ;  I,  therefore,  went  aftiore  in 
round  the  edge  of  the  Cone ;  but  the  the  Ikift*,  and  walked  once  more  over 
heighth  from  the  water,  and  the  ra-  the  town. 

pidity  of  the  current,  were  too  much  The  fame  tumultuous  dirpofitiois 
for  C—  and  me  to  look  upon,  with-  ftlll  Ihewed  itfelf  •,  the  populace  were 
out  our  heads  turning  giddy,  we,  afcmbled  as  before  •,  few  only  of  them 
therefore,  contented  ourl'eivcs  with  had  fire-arms,  the  reft  were  armed 
fitting  on  the  fide  by  the  ladder;  this  with  ftiort  pikes,  axes,  pole-axes, 
machine  is  certainly  a  prodigious  common  hatchets,  fwords  of  a  dozen 
one;  and,  coufidering  it  as  the  in-  diftcrcntfort$,and  various  other  wca- 
(Irumcnt  of  an  atiem.;t  to  combat  pons;  in  ftiort,  every  thmg  that  a 
and  control  one  of  the  unifurni  and  man  could  fiiatch  up.  it  is  hardly  ’ 
ftcady  operations  of  nature,  it  irn-  credible  to  any  one  who  has  ever 
prefled  me  now  with  a  very  dittercut  feen  the  French  military,  that  a  bo- 
iiiea  than,  when  I  firlt  faw  the  Cones  dy  of  French  foldiers  ftiould  have 
from  the  hill.  marching  by  their  fides  a  body  of 

Of  thufc  that  have  been  funk,  Bourgeois  of  all  forts  and  fixes,  and 
the  eight  next  to  ifle  Pelee  have  been  armed  as  above  mentioned:  yet  fo 
kali  affecied  by  the  fea,  and  lUay  be  it  was;  thus  they  were  m:  rftialled, 
faid  to  have  alniolt  entirely  relillvd  and  ttins  they  marched,  haiul paj^biu 
it,  the  fecond  one  excepted  ;and  thrt,  however,  as  you  may  imagine, 

even  in  its  fallen  ’late,  is  not  wiin-  A  few  words  more  will  conclude 
out  confideiable  eucci  in  repelling  tViis  long  cpiftle,  but  I  cannot  ch  fe 
tlie  force  of  the  waves;  bur,  how-  it,  without  doing  the  juftlce  to  the 
ever,  they  might  !  ave  at  length  an-  Frcntli,  to  fay,  that  the  works  at 
fwercci  thewill'cd-for  purpofe,  iirtd  the  Clicrboarg,  lliew  an  enlargement  of 
I  rencii  »<;rfcvircdiii finkir.gne.vort',  mind  that  docs  them  the  very  high- 
in  ttie  place  of  fuch  as  niigtit,  from  '-it  hoiviur  as  a  nation,  and  as  men.— • 
time  to  time,  iiave  1  ren  ueitroyed  :  'I’hc  conception  is  vaft  and  grand  ; 
the  intention  of  forming  a  harhout  by  and,  if  it  be  C'^nfidered  tint  i* 
their  means  is  now  entirely  rchn-  highly  iinpridiable,  :t  iio.  even  in* 
quiftied ;  thofe  remriiung  are  cutting  poliibic,  that  the  full  force  and  etfe«ft, 
down ;  ard,  if  a  liarboiir  :s  effc61cn  at  propouJ  frou:  the  work,  Ihould  le- 
ali,  It  is  t9  be  by  lire  or  Uuik,  iu-t  iu  tiic  liute  uf  the  prefcuc  g>  ne- 
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ration  of  men— there  is  an  indepen- 
dance,  a  magnanimity,  a  genuine 
fpirit  of  patriotifm  m  the  underta¬ 
king,  which  a  nation,  and  a  great  na¬ 
tion  only,  IS  capable  of:  for  the  ex¬ 
pence  IS  b  mndlefs,  the  labour  prodi¬ 
gious;  fcarce  a  day  piffes  but  one 
life  IS  loit,  and  feveral  men  are  maim¬ 
ed  in  blowing  up  the  rocks— -yet,  nei¬ 
ther  tiicfe,  nor  many  other  impedi¬ 
ments  tiiit  might  be  enumerated,  al¬ 
lay  their  alacrity,  or  hitherto  abate 
their  perfc  veranco — yet  farther,  if 
you  aik  any  man  there  'whether  he 
expects  to  live  to  fee  it  completed, 
1  think  he  would  anfwcr,  No.— 


Every  labour  and  expence,  raft  a* 
they  both  are.  is  therefore  endured 
by  the  men  of  the  prcfent  day,  who, 
indeed,  will  have  the  honour  of  the 
work,  but  pollerity  alone  will  reap 
the  benefit. 

Confidered  on  the  other  hand  as 
a  work  hollile  to  England— much 
as  I  revere  their  fpint  of  patriotifm, 
1  am  actuated  by  my  own  to  wilh 
devoutly  that  Nature  may  counterail 
the  efforts  of  Art — and  teach  them 
the  futility  of  the  motto  atfumed  ua 
the  occafioo,  ^rs  vinctens  Naturam. 

^^]th 
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After  you  get  over  the  De'a- 
vv  >re,  a  new  country  pn-fents 
itfeli,  extremely  well  cultivated  and 
inhabited  ;  the  roads  are  lined  with 
farm-houfes,  fome  of  which  are  near 
the  road,  and  I’oinc  at  a  little  didance, 
and  the  fpace  between  the  road  and 
houfes  is  taken  up  with  fields  and 
meadows ;  fomc  of  them  are  built  of 
Hone  two  ftories  high,  and  covered 
with  cedar  flilngles,  but  moll  of  them 
are  wooden,  with  the  crevices  Hop¬ 
ped  with  clay ;  the  ovens  are  com¬ 
monly  built  a  little  diilance  from 
the  huiifc,  and  undtra  roof,  to  fccure 
them  againfl  the  weather. 

'I'iie  fanners  in  Penfylvania,  and 
in  tlie  Jeri'eys,  pay  more  attention  to 
the  coniliuction  o:  their  barns  than 
their  d  welii'ig  houfes.  I'he  build¬ 
ing  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  common 
countrv  ctiurcb,  the  root  veiy  lofiy 
and  c.neied  w;i;i  fh’ngles,  declining 
on  both  lides,  but  not  very  deep,  the 
walls  arc  about  thirty  feet ;  in  tlic 
midaie  is  the  thrtlh'iig-floor,  and  a- 
Love  it  a  loft  for  the  corn  unthreih- 


ed  ;  on  one  fide  is  a  Hahle,  and  on 
the  other  a  cow-houfe,  and  the  fmall 
cattle  have  their  particular  llables 
and  llyes ;  and,  at  the  gable-end  of 
this  building,  there  are  great  gates, 
fo  that  a  horfe  and  cart  can  go  flrait 
through  :  thus  is  the  tbrellilng-floor, 
flablc,  hay-loft,  cow-houfe,  coach- 
houfe,  Sic.  all  under  one  roof. 

The  Penfylvaniaiis  are  "n  indu- 
flrious  and  hardy  people,  tliey  are 
moil  of  them  fubllantial,  but  cannot 
be  confidered  rich,  it  being  rarely 
the  cafe  with  landed  people.  How¬ 
ever,  they  are  well  lodged,  fed,  and 
cLd,  and  the  latter  at  an  eafy  rate, 
as  the  inferior  people  manura^rnre 
molt  of  their  own  apparel,  both  lin- 
nens  and  woollens,  and  are  rtiorc  in- 
duHrious  of  tiienifclves,  having  but 
few  blacks  among  them. 

'I'liey  have  a  curious  method  to 
pieveiit  their  geefe  from  creeping 
through  broken  inelofurts,  by  means 
<it  iour  little  flicks,  ab-''ut  a  foot  in 
length,  which  are  fallen/  d  crofy'jvayt 
about  their  necks.  You  cannot  iina- 
gina. 
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gine  how  extremely  aukwar^.  they 
appear,  though  it  is  diverting  enough 
to  fee  them  walk,  with  this  ornament : 
their  mode  of  preventing  horfes  from 
leaping  over  their  inclolurei  is  e- 
fjually  as  curious,  they  fallen  round 
the  horfe’s  neck  a  piece  of  wood,  at 
the  lower  end  of  which  is  a  hook, 
which,  catching  in  the  railing,  Hops 
the  horfe  jull  as  he  is  riling  to  leap 
over ;  fome  indeed,  lallen  the  fore 
and  hind  foot  together,  which  makes 
them  walk  flow  ;  both  thefe  methods 
are  extremely  dangerous  to  the  hor¬ 
fes. 

In  New  England  they  have  a  very 
few  hives  of  bees,  but  in  this  pro 
vince,  alinofl  every  farm-houl'e  has 
feven  or  eight ;  it  is  lomewhat  re¬ 
markable  they  fliould  be  more  piedo- 
minant  here,  as  all  the  bees  upon  the 
Continent  were  originally  brought 
from  England  to  Boilon  about  one 
hundred  years  ago.  The  bee  is  not 
natural  to  America,  lor  the  firll 
planters  never  oblerved  a  Angle  one 
in  the  imnicnfe  tratf  of  woods  they 
cleared^  and  what  1  think  Hands  forth 
a  molt  indubitable  proof  that  it  is 
not,  the  Indians,  as  they  have  a  word 
in  their  language  for  all  animals  na¬ 
tives  of  the  country,  have  no  word 
for  a  bee,  and  therefore  they  call 
them  by  the  name  ot  the  Er.gllfmKistP s 
Fh.  On  the  high  road  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  tliis  town  iire  mile-llones, 
which  are  the  firll  I  obfevvccl  jiut  up 
in  this  country  ;  as  to  the  other  parts, 
the  inhabitants  oi.ly  compute  the 
diftance  at  gnefs.  It  was  no  little 
mortification  that  we  were  debarred 
feeing  one  of  the  firll  cities  of  Ame¬ 
rica  (Philadelphia)  wc  palfed  within 
twelve  miles  of  it,  and  feveral  of  us 
made  application  to  tlie  Command¬ 
ing  Officer  who  cfcorted  us,  to  grant 
perinilfion  for  us  to  go  into  the  city, 
afluring  him  we  would  upon  our  ho¬ 
nour  join  the  troops  at  night.  He 
was  a  good-natured  man,  and  nearly 
complying  with  our  requeft,  but  on 
a  fudden  laid,  he  really  could  not, 


as  Congrefs  would  be  mightily  dif- 
plealed  at  it  j  however,  wc  tonfoie 
ourfelves,  that  on  our  exchange,  we 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  feeinjf 
it. 

In  the  greateft  part  of  our  marcl| 
the  inhabitants  were  making  of  cy¬ 
der,  for  in  alnuiil  every  larm  therq 
is  a  prefs,  though  made  in  a  d>fler- 
ent  manner;  lome  make  ule  of  a 
wheel  made  of  thick  oak  plank, 
which  turns  upon  a  wooden  axis,  by 
means  of  a  horfe  drawing  it,  and 
fome  have  lb  ne  wheels,  but  they  arc 
raoilly  of  the  former. 

In  tiaveliing  through  Penfylvania, 
you  meet  with  people  of  alinolt  eve¬ 
ry  diftVrent  pcrfualiou  of  religion 
that  exllls ;  in  fliort,  the  diverlity  of 
religions,  nations,  and  lapguagea 
here  is  allonifliing,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  harmony  they  live  in  is  no  Jefs  e- 
dlfying,  notwithllanciing  every  one, 
who  willies  well  to  religion,  is  hurt 
to  fee  the  diverlity  that  prevails, 
and  would,  by  the  molt  ibothing 
means,  endeavour  to  prevent  it ;  yet, 
when  the  misfortune  ondc  takes 
place,  and  there  is  no  longer  an  u- 
nion  of  fentiments,  it  is  neverthelcfs 
glorious  to  preferve  an  union  of  af- 
fedions,  and  certainly  it  mult  be 
higl.ly  pfleafing  to  fee  men  live,  tho’ 
of  lo  many  difl'erent  peri'uafions,  yet, 
to  ilie  lame  Chriltlan  principles,  and 
though  not  ot  the  lame  religion.  Hill 
to  the  gieiit  end  of  all,  tiic"  prolpe- 
ritv  and  wcltare  of  mankind.  A- 
mong  the  numerous  lefts  of  religion 
with  which  this  province  abounds, 
for  there  are  Churchmen.  Quakers, 
Calvinlltf,  I. utl'.erans.  Catholics,  Me- 
thodills,  Menifls,  IMoravIar.s,  Inde¬ 
pendents,  Anabapiills,  there  is  a  fedl 
which,  perhaps,  you  never  heard  of, 
calletl  the  Dumpkrs;  this  lett  took 
Its  origin  from  a  German,  who,  weary 
of  the  world,  retired  to  a  very  foli- 
tary  place,  about  fifty  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  in  order  to  give  up  his 
whole  time  to  contcmpilation  ;  feve¬ 
ral  of  his  countrymen  came  to  vifit 
hins 
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him  m  his  retreat,  and  by  his  pious, '  jurlous  to  disunity.— As  they  allow 
fimpie,  and  peaceable  manners,  many  no  merit  to  any  but  voluntary  works, 
W'.'re  induced  to  fettle  near  him,  and,  baptifm  is  only  adminiltered  to  the 
in  a  (hort  tune  adopting  his  modes,  adult  j  neverthelefs,  they  think  it  fo 
they  fotmcvl  a  little  colony,  which  eflentially  ncceflary  to  falvation,  a» 
th>.y  named  liliiphrates,  in  allaflon  to  to  imagine  the  fouls  of  ChriiUans 
that  river  upon  whufe  borders  the  are  employed  in  the  other  world,  in 
Heorews  were  accudomed  to  ling  the  converliun  of  thofe  who  have  not 
pfalnis.  died  under  the  light  of  the  Gufpei. 

'I'heir  little  city  is  built  in  the  form  Religion  among  the  Dumplert, 
of  a  triangle,  and  bordeted  with  mid-  has  the  fame  eilcid  philofophy  had 
berry  and  apple-trees,  very  regulaily  upon  tlie  Stoics,  rendering  them  in- 
planted.  In  the  center  of  the  town  fcnliblc  to  every  kind  of  tul'ult  j  they 
is  a  large  orchard,  and  between  the  aie  more  pallivc  and  dilinteredcd  than 
orchard  and  the  ranges  of  trees  that  the  Quakers,  for  they  will  fulFer 
are  planted  round  the  borders,  are  thernfelv..s  to  be  cheated,  robbed, 
their  lioufrs,  which  are  biiiH  of  wood,  and  abufed,  witliout  the  leal!  idea  of 
«nd  t'urcc  llorius  high,  in  thefc  every  retaliation,  or  even  of  complaint. 
Di’.mplet  is  left  to  e’ljoy  his  incdita-  Their  drefs  is  very  limple  and 
tioiis  witiiout  r'.i'lufb.ince  >  tliefe  plain,  conliiUng  of  a  long  white 
contemplative  men,  in  the  whole,  do  go-vn,  from  whence  hangs  a  hood  to 
not  amount  to  more  than  five  huud-  ferve  the  purpofes  of  a  hat,  a  coarfe 
ledr  their  territory  is  nearly  three  fllirt,  thick  Ihoes,  and  very  wide 
hundred  acres  in  extent,  on  one  fide  breeches, fomethuig  relembling  thofe 
is  a  river,  on  another  a  piece  of  Hag-  the  Turks  wear.  I  he  men  wear 
rated  water,  and  on  the  other  two  their  beards  to  a  great  length,  lomc 
are  mountains  covered  with  trees.  I  faw  were  down  to  their  waiil ;  at 

Tliey  have  women  of  their  com-  die  firit  fight  of  them,  I  could  not 
munity,  who  live  leparate  from  the  help  comparing  them  to  our  old  an- 
meii  j  they  I'cldom  fee  each  other  cicnt  bards,  the  Druids,  from  their 
but  at  places  of  worfiiip,  and  never  reverential  appearance;  the  women 
have  meetings  of  any  kind  but  for  are  drefled  funilar  tq  the  men,  ex¬ 
public  bufinefs ;  their  whole  life  is  cepting  the  breeches, 
fpent  in  labour,  prayer,  and  lltep  ;  Their  life  is  very  abllemtous,  and 
twice  every  day  and  night  they  are  eating  no  meats,  not  that  they  deem 
fumm uned  from  their  cells  to  attend  it  Unlawful,  but  more  conformable  to 
divine  fi  tvice  :  as  to  their  religion,  the  fp'rit  of  Chridianity,  which  they 
in  fume  mcafure,  it  rcfcmbles  the  argue  has  an  averfion  to  blood,  and 
Qjakers,  f tr  every  individual,  if  he  upon  thofe  grounds  they  fubfift  only 
thmxs  himfelf  inl'pired,  has  a  right  on  vegetables,  and  the  produce  of  the 
to  preach-  The  fubjecls  they  chtefiy  earth. 

difeourfe  upon  are  humility,  tempe-  They  follow  with  great  chearful- 
rance,  charity,  and  other  L'hrillian  nefs  their  various  branchesofbufi- 
virtues ;  never  violating  that  day  held  nefs,  in  fome  one  of  which  every 
facred  amongil  aU  peifuafions;  they  individual  partakes,  and  the  pro- 
aclmit  of  a  ilell  and  a  Paradife,  but  duce  of  their  labour  is  depofited  in 
deny  the  eternity  of  future  punifli-  one  common  Itock,  to  fupply  the  ne- 
me.ils.  As  to  the  do^lrinc  of  origi-  ceflities  of  every  individual,  and  by 
rial  fin,  they  hold  it  as  impious  blaf-  this  union  of  indurtry,  they  have  not 
fhemy,  together  with  every  tenet  only  eilablilhed  agriculture  and  ma- 
that  is  fevcrc  to  man,  deeming  it  in-  nufadurcs,  futheient  to  I'upport  this 

little 
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ihtl6  focietyj  but  fuperfluities  for  the 
purpofes  of  exchange  for  European 
commodities. 

Though  the  two  fexes  live  fepa- 
tate,  they  do  not  renounce  matri¬ 
mony;  but  thofc  who  ate  difpofed  to 
it,  leave  the  city  and  fettle  in  the 
country,  <?a  a  tra^  of  land  which  the 
Dumplers  have  purchafed  for  that 
purpofe ;  the  couple  arc  I'upported  at 
the  public  expenccs,  which  they  re¬ 
pay  by  the  produce  of  their  labour, 
and  their  children  are  fent  to  Ger¬ 
many  for  education.  Without  this 
wife  policy,  the  Dumplers  would  be 
little  better  than  iMonks,  and  in  pro- 
*tefs  of  time  annihilated. 

Although  there  are  fo  many  fefls, 


and  fuch  a  difference  of  religious  o- 
pinidns  in  this  province,  it  is  furpri- 
zing  the  harmony  which  fubfilis  a- 
mong  them  ;  they  confider  them- 
felves  as  children  of  the  fame  father* 
and  live  like  brethren,  becaule  they 
have  the  liberty  of  thinking  like 
men ;  to  this  pleafing  harmony,  in  a 
great  meafure,  is  to  be  attributed  the 
rapid  and  llourilhing  date  of  Penfyl- 
vania,  above  all  the  other  provinces. 
Would  to  Heaven  that  harmony  wa< 
equally  as  prevalent  all  over  the 
globe ;  if  it  was,  I  think  you'll  ac- 
quiefee  with  me  in  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  for  the  general  welfare  of 
mankind. 


Defription  of  the  Back  Settlements  in  Virginia.— /Vew  the  fume. 


The  houfe  that  we  refide  in  is 
fituated  upon  an  eminence, 
cointnandingaprofpecl  of  near  thirty 
miles  around  it,  and  the  face  of  the 
country  appears  an  imraenfe  forell, 
interfperfed  with  various  plantations, 
four  or  five  miles  diliant  from  each 
other  ;  on  thefe  there  is  a  dwelliug- 
houfe  in  the  center,  with  kitchens, 
fmokc-houfe^  and  uiit-houfes,  de¬ 
tached,  and  from  the  various  build¬ 
ings,  each  plantation  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  fmall  village  ;  at  fome  lit¬ 
tle  dillance  from  the  houfes,  are 

fieach  and  apple  orchards,  &c.  and 
cattered  over  the  plantations  are  the 
nigroeS  huts  and  tobacco  -  houfes, 
which  are  large,  built  of  wood,  for 
the  cure  of  lliat  article. 

I'he  houies  are  moll  of  them  built 
of  wood,  the  roof  being  covered 
with  ihiugles,  and  not  always  lathed 
•nd  plaillered  within,  ouly  thofc  of 
the  better  fort  that  are  finilhtd  lu 
that  manner,  and  painted  on  the  out- 
Cde  ;  thechimaeys  arc  often  of  brick, 
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Charlotfe/v:lle,  fan.  20.  1779. 
but  the  generality  of  them  arc  wood, 
coated  in  the  inlide  with  clay  ;  the 
windows  of  the  better  fort  are  g  •  - 
zed,  the  red  have  only  wooden  ihut- 
ters. 

The  fences  and  enclofurcs  in  this 
province  arc  different  from  the  o- 
thers,  for  thofe  to  the  northwapd  are 
m;ide  either  of  ibme  or  rails  let  into 
polls,  about  a  foot  afumier ;  here 
they  are  compofed  of  what  is  term¬ 
ed  fence  rails,  which  arc  made  out  of 
trees  cut  or  fawed  into  lengths  of  a- 
bout  twelve  feet,  that  are  mauld  or 
fplit  into  rails  from  four  to  fix  inch¬ 
es  diameter. 

When  they  form  an  inclofurc* 
thefe  rails  are  laid  fo,  th.u  they  crufa, 
each  other  obliquely  at  each  end, 
and  are  laid  zig-zag  to  the  amount 
of  ten  or  eleven  rails  in  height,  then 
flakes  are  put  againft  each  corner, 
double  acrofs,  with  the  lower  ends 
drove  a  bltlc  into  the  ground,  and 
above  thefe  flakes  is  placed  a  rail  of 
douEk.  tike  hze  of  the  others,  which 
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is  tcrme  l  the  rider,  which,  in  a  man-  fcs,  (heep,  and  hogs  following  it, nor 
ner,  locl.s  up  the  wliole,  and  keeps  could  the  driver  keep  them  off,  till 
the  fence  firm  and  Heady.  he  came  to  the  honfe.  I  found  this 

Thcfe  enclofnrts  are  generally  fe-  was  to  liclr  the  barre's  which  con- 
ven  or  eight  feet  high,  they  are  not  tained  the  fait  meai 
very  Ihong,  but  convenient,  as  they  I  he  inhahltants  tnroughout  .ime- 
can  be  removed  to  any  other  }  lace,  rica,  whofe  haoitatious  arc  at  any 

where  they  may  be  more  neccflliry  ;  great  diil;  nee  from  the  Ra  or  lalt- 

.from  a  mixie  of  conilrulling  ihrfc  watei,  give  their  cattle  and  hoefes 
enclofures  in  a  ^ig-zag  form,  the  fait  once  or  twice  a  v.^ck,  wuu  which 
New- Englanders  have  a  faying,  when  they  are  fntibfied,  but  ncre  they  were 
a  man  is  hi  iiijuor,  he  is  makissg  ysi-  lo  dillracled  after  it,  as  to  iicN.  the 

ginia fixes.  earth  where  there  lias  been  »ny  pot 

Tlieir  manner  of  clearing  the  land  liquor  in  which  fait  n  c^t  lias  been 
is,  by  cutting  a  circle  round  the  tree  boiled,  till  they  have  licned  up  all 
tlin;u'.,h  the  bark  quite  to  the  wood,  the  falinc  pariicles,  .ii.ii  if  a  horfe 
liefoie  the  lap  rifes.  which  kills  it ;  that  has  hetn  r<Hle  hai  tl,  anU  in  a 
lliey  then  clear  the  finidi  bvulh  \voo<l  Iweat,  is  turned  out  witn  others, 
and  cultivate  the  ground,  leaving  they  each  inliaatly  lii'Touad  and  lick 
the  trees  to  rot  Handing,  wiiicii  hap-  him. 

pens  in  a  very  lew  years;  and  after  Nature  fi'ems  to  have  prompted, 
receiving  tiic  firculur  wound,  they  ti  efe  animals  by  InH.mSt,  as  if  fen-, 
never  more  bear  leaves ;  a  large  lielil  llble  thefe  falinc  panicles  were  abfo- 
in  this  Hate  has  a  very  lingular,  Hti-  lately  nectiTary  to  co.rect  the  acidity 
king,  atul  .'readful  appearance ;  it  ariling  from  a  fupetabur.dant  accu- 
Ihould  feem  dangerous  to  walk,  in  mulation  in  the  itomach  of  the  vc- 
them,  tor  the  tree*  arc  of  a  protiigi-  gctablc  juices ;  the  inhabitants  thcrc- 
*  s  .  magnitude  and  height,  from  fore  not  only  give  tliem  fait  as  me- 
wuich  are  impending  in  awful  ruins  dicimd,  and  to  promote  their  cr.crcafe 
vail  liinhs,  and  branches  of  an  enor-  of  Hetl.,  but  to  render  them  gentle 
mou*  fire,  wliich  are  continually  and  tame,  and  to  allure  them  to  vl- 
brea'.iing  off,  and  frequently  whrlc  ilt  their  plantati<  iis  ;  otberwife,  as 
trees  arc  ♦ailing  to  the  ground  widi  they  are  net  deficient  In  provender 
a  I'-u  .1  horrible  cr«ll>,  the  found  of  in  winter,  they  would  run  wild,  and 
wh'.eb  is  greatly  tnereafed  and  j.ro-  roam  bevord  the  reach  of  their 
iracted  I  y  the  tin  rounding  echo^-.s  ;  owners,  in  thei'c  immciifc  woods; 
Vet  1  am  ipfoiired,  notwithfl  indir.g  yet  notwithflandir.g  thi>  precaution, 
tl'.c  danger,  few  acCKicnts  liapptn  gveaf  numbers  do  run  at  large  cn- 
£rom  them,  except  t<<  citil?*.  tirelv  wild,  and  have  r.o  proprietors, 

Upon  our  injorniinz  tlie  Cemmif-  i  ui  thcfe  on  wlrofe  lands  they  are 
fary  of  Provillcns  where  we  were  found. 

quartered,  he  gave  us  an  order  upon  IVIaft  pffirs  who  arc  in  pcfTcfilon 
;fi  Colonel  C  ole,  viu  idlde.  cbont  of  any  Co.'.iaier.ible  plantation,  have 
four  nubs  diH..nt,  ‘to  fu^  ply  us,  he  wl  .U  is  called  a  tight  in  the  woods, 
being  appointed  to  roll^  ••  l.ir  the  bv  which  thev  art  entitled  to  a  cer- 
ufe  of  tile  Cooyrefs  in  t’-.  s  rtlrirt,  t  lir.  projK-rtion  of  the  ewe  cattle  that 
who,  upon  applicmiot;,  frnt  u»  .luojt  run  wild,- which  they  can  difpofe  of, 
a  month’s  piovilion  ot  Unur  and  fait  cr  transfer  as.iff.vcd  property  ;  there 
pork  for  ourulves  and  fc,vi,nts.  As  is  no  other  criterion  to  afeertain 
the  c'.rt  with  the  provilions  came  them  but  by  branding,  or  putting 
tnro'ign  the  plantation,  1  war  much  fome  mark  on  them  ;  each  )  erfon 
fiurprllcd  to  iee  all  the  cattle,  her-  differs  in  this,  and  they  arc  recorded 
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in  the  cotnty  court  •,  fuch  property  is 
further  fecured  by  an  act  of  the  af- 
fembly,  which  made  it  felony  to  al¬ 
ter  or  deface  the  marks. 

Moil  of  tiie  planters  conlign  the 
care  of  their  plantations  and  ni'groes 
to  an  ovedeer;  even  the  :mn  wnoi'e 
houfe  we  rent  has  bis  overfeer,  tho* 
he  could  vs'iih  cafe  fuuerintend  it 
hin.fclt  j  bur  if  they  poiTeis  a  few 
ne/r  s,  they  think  it  beneath  tneir 
dignity,  added  to  which,  tney  arc  I'o 
abjoiinauiv  l.'.zy.  I’ll  give  you  a 
Iketco  of  this  man’s  geneial  way  of 
living. 

He  rifes  about  eight  .o’clock, 
drinks  wh.it  !>«  calls  a  julep,  winch 
is  a  i  trge  gl  ifs  of  rum,  fwcciened 
with  iugat,  cud  tnrn  walks,  or  more 
general ly  rides  rv<und  his  pl.intattjn, 
views  i.is  dock,  iiilpccts  h:s  crops, 
as.J  rctar.'.s  aoout  ten  o’clock  to 
brrukfait  on  cohl  meat,  or  ham,  tried 
lio..sr.;iny.  toaft  and  cyder  •,  tcM  and 
co.’fcc  is  leUloiii  ta.twd,  but  t>y  t.'ie 
women,  xlc  tnen  launteis  abo  it  the 
liOjlV,  i'jineti'ncs  ainuCn  j  himlc.f 
with  tlie  little  negro; s  w. do  are  play¬ 
ing  iour.,1  the  door,  or  cits  fer-tping 
cn  a  .d.klle  j  about  twelve  or  o.ic 
he  d'-mk.  toddv,  to  create  kirn  an 
appetite  for  his  dinner,  which  he 
hts  down  td  at  two  o’clock ;  after 
he  lias  dined,  he  generally  lays 
down  on  ti'.e  bed,  aiKl  riles  about 
five,  then  peril  ips  lips  lomc  tea  wiih 
his  wife,  hut  commonly  drinlis  todriy 
’till  oed  time  *,  d.irliig  ail  this  he  is 
neitirer  druiik  nor  fober,  but  in  a 
Ifate  o.'ll  .pefacliun  ;  this  is  his  ul  ‘.li 
mode  of  living,  which  he  feldom 


varies,  and  only  quits  his  plantation 
to  attend  the  Coujt-floufe  on  court 
days,  or  to  fomc  hoi  l'c-race  or  cock¬ 
fight  j  at  .vhich  times  he  gets  lo  c- 
grcgi'jully  drunk,  th..t  his  wife  fends 
a  couple  of  negroes  to  coadufd  him 
lafe  home. 

riius  the  whole  management  of. 
the  plantation  is  left  to  the  over- 
feer,  who,  as  an  encouragement  to 
make  the  molt  of  the  crops,  has  a 
a  certain  portion  as  his  wages,  but 
not  having  any  iuterdl  in  the  ne¬ 
groes  aiy  fu-th'r  tnan  their  labour, 
he  tlrives  and  whips  t'leni  a!)uut,  and 
Works  thera  bey./.iJ  their  ilrength, 
and  lometimcs  ti!i  they  i'.<plre  ;  he 
tesls  no  lofs  in  Iticirdcath,  he  kiiovs 
the  plantation  mull  be  faupbed,  and 
his  nurnanity  is  criimated  by  his  in- 
tereif,  which  nfe*  always  above 
freezuig  point. 

As  1  u.ive  I'everal  times  mrntiop  • 
ed  honiminy  uuu  hoe-cake,  it  in  ly 
not  be  amils  to  explain  tliem :  the 
former  is  made  of  Lidi.in  corn,  wiiicii 
is  coirfely  bioke,  a.id  bailed  with  a 
fr  v  French  beans,  till  it  is  almoil  a 
pulp.  llac  -  c.ike  is  In-.bao  corn 
ground  into  m:a!,  Kneadetl  into  a 
dough,  and  b-iked  before  a  fire  ;  out 
Hi  the  negres  t^ikc  theirs  on  th.  hoes 
tiiat  they  work  wirh,  tney  have  tae 
appellation  of  hoe-cakes.  I'hcre  ar« 
in  common  ui'e  anuiiig  the  inf  abi- 
turits,  I  cannot  i.iy  they  are  palire- 
anie,  for  as  to  flavour,  one  made 
of  law-dnif  would  be  equally  go.)d, 
and  not  unlike  it  in  appearance,  but 
they  are  certainly  a  very  Itrong  and 
hearty  fuovl. 


/I  Letter  to  /V  L\'furu!  F‘fo:}.:rs,  cv 
a  fpechi  of  u-ii/n.ils  not  0. ft  tied  in 
tboJ  of  irMniuj  a.,J  h;  c.diugth.m  up 

CeHttewrn, 

i>  it  is  long  fince  I  have  had  an 
opportiiniiy  of  co  nplimenting 
you  with  ilic  delcnption  of  liny  tiling 
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,  of  ttfcir  tean  eci  t.ii’ours :  •iUiti  u  sue- 
f)  rnsiurity.  Ly  a  Lady. 

that  was  curious,  and  worthy  your 
ingc  conlidcralion,  I  am  the  more  re¬ 
joiced  that  fortune  Iras  now  pat  it  in 
nry  p-jwcr  to  comniauicate  to  you  the 
i  2  /olio  wing 


*  5  *  ^  Recount  of  tie  Ranttpole. 

following  account  of  the  Raiu;jK:]e,  a  Your  modem  Rantipole  then  ig  of 
creatoie  not  defcribed,  as  I  appre-  high  birth,  or  confiderable  fortune,  or 
hend,  in  any  of  your  elaborate  vo-  great  beauty,  either  of  which  may  en* 
^umes.  title  her  to  do  that  which  others  are 

‘  'I’he  term  Rantipole  is,  by  the  in-  afhamed  of,  who  have  not  thofe  fu- 
f  g^'nious  Bochait,  I'uppofed  to  be  de-  perb  qualifications  ;  and  enable  her  to 
‘  T.rcil  from  the  Hebrew  root  Ranna,  reverie  the  true  eflimation  of  things, 

»  from  whence  the  noun  Mirnon,  ufe-  and  value  herfelf  upon  being  good  for 

*  k; ra'krtive,  vain,  inligmficant,  to-  nothing. 

i  t  ''nous — But  the  great  Arabic  in-  A  young  Rantipole,  as  foon  as  let 
<•  terpreter,  Hedge  MAgas  Celi  Bagfha,  out  of  the  cage,  molt  commonly  enters 
‘  ui  s  great  argument  and  ingenuity  to  the  order,  and  opens  her  firll  feene 
®  prp  'e,  that  it  owes  its  etymology  to  of  life  with  the  choice  of  a  gallant, 
Kantipolis,  a  creature  in  the  Egyptian  whomfheteizesegregiouflyfora  num- 

*  hieroglyphics,  one  part  human,  and  ber  of  years,  and  then  marries  andtor- 
‘  one  of  the  reptile  kind,  and  a  third  ments  hi.Ti  without  mercy. 

*  not  unlike  the  little  bird  of  prey.  An  old  Rantipole  is  one  who,  ha- 

*  Ungantula.  So  far  thefe  learned  ving  out-lived  her  beauty,  but  not  her 

*  orientals.  But  the  great  Dr  Hai  mao  vanity,  call  her  teeth  and  her  air,  and 
‘  Schultzer,  profelfor  of  the  modern  trifled  away  her  time  till  age  has  curl- 
‘  languages  in  the  Univerfity  of  Mag-  ed  her  countenance,  repairs  the  dcfedls, 

*  deburg,  has  fettled  this  important  which  were  but  too  vifible,  by  the  aid 

*  point  beyond  the  rc-ch  of  coatrovci-  of  Signior  Vermillion  j  and,  liill  fond 

*  fy,  affirming  that  the  wotd  is  abfo-  of  folly,  bridles  up  her  head,  and  apes 

*  lately  Flemir,i,  and  is  compounded  the  tricks  of  the  young  ones. 

‘  of  Rant  an  rich,  and  Pulkl  good  for  The  Rantipoles  were  the  firft  in- 

*  nothing.’  vtntois  of  routs,  drums,  and  hurri- 

This  Ipecies  of  animals  is  entirely  canes,  a  fort  of  entertainment  over 
of  the  feminine  gender,  and,  by  what  which  they  prefide. 

^p•,-earR  fium  the  hieroglyphics  on  the  As  1  write  for  future  ages,  and  pu- 
Pyramids,  and  other  venerable  piles  blic  utility,  and  don’t  intend  to  have 
in  Egypt,  Cleopati-a  was  the  firft  Ran-  my  lucubrations  buried  in  a  bog,  tho- 
lipole  that  country  knew,  and  Ibe  was  common  fate  of  moft  {periodical  pieces, 
thought  fo  great  a  curiolity,  that  the  1  fttall  point  out,  to  my  readers,  tiie 
epithet  Junifta  was  added  to  her  name,  method  of  training  up  thefe  animals 
to  exprefs  her  fpeciiic  quality,  as  may  by  thofe  who  have  brouglit  them  to 
be  feen  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  Caiopfi-  the  greateft  degree  of  peifedlion,  (for 
con,  and  Pliny  the-  elder.  '  your  Rantipole,  like  a  young  cub,  may 

So  much  for  antiquity.  And  now,  be  lick’d  into  almofl  any  form  you 
fether  Time  may  j>ack  up  his  ruins  pleafe),  and  this,  1  think,  will  be  bell 
and  his  rubblfti,  and  march  on,  while  done  by  giving  you  tiie  hiftory  of  a 
we  come  home  to  our  own  purpofe,  young  one  now  in  hand, 
and  inveftigate  the  true  namre  and  Mifs  Upftart,  out  of  curiofity  call- 
rpecific  qualities  of  the  Rantipoles  of  ed  lady  Betty  Upftart  *,  is  the  oflT- 
ihe  prefent  age.  fpring  of  a  worthy  father,  and  a  fond 

indulgent 

•  A  good  ufe  might  have  been  made  of  this  title,  had  not  my  lady  delegated  to 

♦he  goveriiels  fo  much  power.  ’Tw  as  a  ciiftom  with  Mrs - ,  wlio,  in  her  time, 

bred  up  more  good  women  and  good  wivis  than  any  lady  of  her  proftflion,  to  fuf- 
prnd  a  title  on  the  commifTion  of  any  fault,  thereby  intimating, that  the  title  of  no- 
pility  was  founded  on  vittuc  and  merit,  and  could  not  fuhfift  without  them.  So 
that,  lady  Lucy  one  elay  was  plain  Mifs  Lucy  the  next,  if  ftie  happened  to  coir.mft 
a  fault,  or  luiibcitavcd ;  aoJ  this  title  w  as  uot  beftowed  oit  her  again,  cither  by  the 
*  "  •  '  '  ■  ‘  govtrntf(| 
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Mddgent  mother.  When  yery  young, 
ihe  was  cloiftered  !n  a  particular  pait 
of  the  houfe  called  the  Nurfeiy,  with 
three  or  four  to  w'ait  on  her,  who  had 
Itrift  orders  to  indulge  her  fulhcient- 
y,  and  to  let  her  have  every  thing  the 
cried  for,  which  was  done  •,  and  the 
child,  on  her  part,  never  failed  to  cry 
for  every  thing  Ihe  ought  not  to  have. 
And,  if  a  fault  w'as  committed  (for 
children  fo  indulged  will  fonietimes 
be  naughty)  one  of  the  maids  was  beat 
for  her*.  Under  th's  wife  govern¬ 
ment,  (lie  improved  fo  amazingly,  that 
llie  foon  grew  too  many  for  all  her  fet- 
vants,  and  indeed  her  mama,  when  my 
lady  thought  proper  to  remove  her  to 
a  boarding-lchool,  and,  having  fent 
lot  the  governefs,  (he  addrelfed  her  in 

this  manner :  ‘  Look  ye,  Mrs - - 

1  have  a  mind  to  put  lady  Betty  un- 
‘  der  your  care,  but  the  child  is  tender, 

*  and  (he  muft  be  indulged.— Yes,  my 
‘  lady. — And  (lie  has  not  been  ufed 
‘  to  be  cootradidded ;  never  conttadid 
‘  her,  for  my  child  can’t  bear  that.— 
‘  No,  my  lady. — Let  her  do  what  (lie 
‘  pleafes,  and  go  out  and  come  in  when 

*  ihe  will,  that  I  intid  upon. — Yes,  my 
‘  lady. — And  d’ye  hear,  don’t  give 
‘  her  needle-work  to  poke  over,  nor 

*  let  her  lead  to  fpoil  her  eyes. — No, 
‘  my  lady.’ 

Thefe  preliminaries,  and  fome  few 
ethers  of  ct^ual  importance  being  fet¬ 


tled,  lady  Betty  was  removed  to  the 
govetnefs’s  houfe,  where  (he  behaved 
fo  as  to  occafion  the  following  letter : 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Cduntefs 
£^Updart. 

My  Lady, 

THE  great  honour  you  have  done 
me,  by  putting  lady  Betty  under  my 
care,  requires  my  grateful  acknowledge 
ments,  and  it  is  with  infinite  pleafure 
that  1  have  obeyed  all  your  ladyihip’s 
commands.  But  1  mud  beg  leave  to 
reprefent,  that  lady  Betty  is  a  little 
untoward,  podtive,  and  unruly,  and, 
therefore,  I  beg  your  ladylhip  would 
do  me  the  honour  to  fend  fomebody 
to  talk  to  her  •,  for  I  only  begged  her 
ladyfhip  to  compofe  herfelf  yederday, 
and|not  be  in  a  pafTion,  and  ihe  hit  me 
a  (lap  in  the  face,  which  1  (liould  not 
regard  to  oblige  your  ladylhip  j  but  it 
will  let  me  down  in  the  opinion  of  my 
other  young  ladies,  and  hurt  my 
fchool  f .  I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Madam, 

^  Your  Ladyfhip’s,  &c» 

My  lady  read  tliis  epidle  with  fome 
little  concern,  tilj  (he  arrived  at  that 
part  about  (lapping  the  governefs’s  face, 
and  then  (he  but  It  cut  into  a  laughter, 
admiring,  as  (he  faid,  the  fpirit  of  the 
child.  She  wrote,  however,  a  cora- 
fovting  letter  to  the  governefs,  and 
promifed 


govfrntf*  or  children,  ’till  (he  had  done  fomething  meritorious  to  deftrve  it. — I  am 
not  fond  of  French  cu'loms,  but  cannot  help  applauding  their  method  of  educating 
the  fons  of  lu.blemcn,  and  people  of  fortune ;  they,  at  their  frhools,  arc  obliged  to 
wear  th^  fame  drefs,  and  eat  of  the  fame  food  with  other  boy*  ;  ami  have  no  fort 
of  pre-eminence  or  favour  (hewn  them,  Jiut  what  is  in  conicquence  of  their  virtue* 
or  merit. 

•  Tiiis  is  no  uncommon  thing.  A  gentleman  of  fortune,  in  my  neighbourhood, 
fent  his  fon  in  company  with  a  farmer’s  boy  to  fchool,  but  with  ftrlA  orders  for 
the  mailer  not  to  beat  him  ;  and,  as  crimes  at  fchool  mull  not  go  unpunilhid,  when¬ 
ever  he  committed  a  fault,  the  faimer’s  fon  was  whipt  for  it.  At'd  this  metliod,  of 
punilhitn;  boys  by  proxy,  is  one  realon  perhaps  why  fo  many  of  our  gcnilemcu  of 
fortune  behavv  with  fuch  righteoiiliiefi  and  decency. 

•(•Dr - thought  this  dignity  fo  elTcntial,  that,  when  King  Charles  the  Se¬ 

cond  went  to  fee  his  (chool,  he  talked  to  his  Majefty  with  his  hat  on. — Indeed  he 
waited  on  the  King  out  of  (he  (chool,  and  then,  with  a  low  bow,  begaed  his  M.tje- 
fty’s  pari’.on  fUr  talking  to  him  cuvcred,  but  to'd  him  that  it  was  abfoiutely  netef- 
faey ;  for  that,  if  his  boys  thought  there  was  a  greater  man  in  the  woild  than  him» 
klf,  it  would  lac  iropoililale  for  him  to  keep  them  all  in  qfdcr. 


354  Recount  of  the 

promifed  to  call  and  endeavour  to  per-  ed  the  diar,  and ’put  her  under  a 
fuale  her  daughter  to  behave  other-  neceinty  offending  for  a  fmith  to  break 
wife  ;  but,  at  the  end,  defired  that  (he  it  open.  As  *hii  made  fume  noife  in 
would  take  no  notice  of  it,  nor  fay  the  neighboj'liood,  and  was  likely  to 
any  thing  to  the  child  to  break  her  hurt  the  fctiooi,  Mrs  — —  thought  it 
fpirit. —  oome  time  after  this  my  lady  piudeni  to  fend  tne  young  ladylioiiM 
v/as  fo  kind  as  to  call  on  the  governefs,  to  her  mama. 

and  her  daughter  being  introduced  to  My  laly  tried  her  child  at  feveral 
her,  ‘  Well,  lady  Betty,  fays  ihe,  after  other  places  of  female  cdue  :tion,  but 

*  fame  endearing  careffes,  1  hear  you  with  no  btUci  fuocefs,  wh'ch  induced 

*  don’t  behave  well  to  the  young  ladies  her  ladyfiiiptorenjirk,  that  thole  crea- 

*  at  fcliool;  why,  my  dear,  iho’  they  tures  had  no  fon  of  patience  j  and  as 
‘  are  efqunes  fillers,  merchants  daugh-  learning  to  fpeak  Fiencli  was  thought 

*  ters,  and  creatures  beneath  you,  yet  the  moil  elTerr.ial  part  of  a  polite  etlu- 
‘  you  ought  to  be  civil  to  them;  and  cation,  ihe  iiired  a  I'lcnch  gent  ewo- 

*  then,  my  dear,  how  came  you  to  flap  m  in  into  li  ;r  houfc,  who  f.rved  both 
‘your  miilrefs’s  face?’  (Here  her  for  teacher  and  toad-eater  *.  and  under 
ladyihip  burft  into  a  fit  of  laughing  ;  whole  c.ire  we  Ihall  leave  tiic  young 
and  the  governefs,  who  ilooJ  Lv,  is  lady, ’till  time,  by  ntaturatinj;  her  teia- 
faid  to  hav«  been  iomewhat  mortilicd).  per,  has  bioujht  forth  tiie  bieirid  fi  uit 
'W'hy,  lady  Betty,  you  lliouli  not  ofihishopcfkilfciucatiofi,andi>cffcct- 
itrike  your  goveinefs;  indeed,  my  dear,  edar.otijsi  Kar.tiuole  lor  the  b^uetit 
you  ihou’dn’i,  kilTing  her  The  child,  of  the  public. 

however,  was  fo  dull  and  d.lconcert-  N.  D.  I'he  olTeiided  female  reader 
cd,  that  her  mama  w  as  obliged  lo  give  will  have  need  of  the  uiuai  rof.iiel's 
her  a  good  deal  of  luouey,  and  h.me  and  hunani.y  tii  her  lex,  to  paidon 
trinktts  of  value,  before  Ihe  could  an  erratum  oi  loo  matt  riai  import  nice 
bting  het  into  any  tolciahle  tenijM.-r  ;  not  to  he  recV.iicd.  1  u.it  tno  Ranti- 
and,  when  tliis  was  afletlcd.  ll.c  de-  pole  is  alTerted,  by  the  tnge  lious  au- 
lired  her  to  make  it  up  wth  her  go-  tlior,  to  be  only  female,  nmii  be  a  nii- 
verne'i,  but  that  was  too  git  i'  a  con-  iLke  a.ifing  coier  Iro-o  inL.xjiericr.ce, 
dcfcenfiou  ;  liowever,  cn  luy  l.idy’s  or  want  of  proper  irtforniation ;  or  ra- 
piomifing  her  a  fine  gold  watch,  die  iher  we  believe  it  to  be  an  enoi  of  the 
^id  conicni  to  kifs  and  be  f.ittids.  My  pub,  whicli  is  very  comui  in  in  na- 
lady  now  took  her  leave,  and  told  ?i:c  tural  hiftory.  Dun  Alvertz  de  l.a- 
governefs,  who  waited  on  lier  la '.ythip  gonenda,  one  of  the  nilifi. in  tries  of 
to  her  coach,  tl'a;  !he  Jid  not  doubt  Ik.dinand  tlic  Peaceable,  to  Mexico, 
but  lady  Berty  her  daugiuer  would  declares  politively,  that  he  law  a  male 
be  a  gteat  deal  the  better  lor  lier  talk-  Ranilpolc  at  Calabar,  upon  the  bcau- 
ing  to  her,  and,  cor.cladcd  by  hcj.ing,  tiiul  river  Socamboa  ;  and  the  crea- 
that  ihe  would  he  kind  to  the  child.  lure  h  d  human  f -ri-i,  with  aciions 

'1  his  fort  of  coniprorr.iie,  or  treaty,  greatly  refembling  tlioio  of  the  Mar- 
was  forced  on  txrth  liJcs,  and  iliere-  nu  zet,  or  little,  little,  little,  little 
lore,  like  thole  made  in  gtcaier  life,  Monkey;  with  narrow  back,  legs  a- 
not  likely  to  fubfill  any  longer  thin  niaZingly  llenrter,  was  proiui'e  in  its 
the  contracting  parties  cotddwith  con-  imitations  of  laughur,  and  i.ad  an  ex- 
veniency  break  it, — which  loon  hap-  treme  propenluy  to  utter  clivers  mo- 
ptmed  cn  the  part  of  the  young  lady;  dern  langt’iges,  but  h;rdly  ever  with 
for  her  governefs,  'he  next  day  being  fo  much  luccefs  as  to  be  ^lerfciftly  uu- 
gonc  out  of  the  fchool,  fhe  fairly  lock-  derltood. 

'  Aa 

*  A  perfon  ecncrally  k.*p»  to  fay  white  is  black,  or  black  is  white,  according  as 
the  wcother-cock  «f  her  lady’s  i.ultuauou  uiay  happen  to  change  or  tucu  aboui. 


and  Ordinance  of  the  Guild-Court  of  Aberdeen,  Michaelmas  *442. 

YIR  Craftes  undirwritten  fall  fynd  zeirlic,  in  the  offerrand  of  our  Lady,  at 
Candilmas,  yir  perfooes  uoidenwritteo,  that  is  to  fay:— 

Ye  Litftairs  fall  fynd 

Ye  Emprour,  and  twa  Doilowres,  and  alfmony  honed  Squaires  as  yai  may. 

Ye  Symthes  and  Hammirmen  fall  fynd 
Ye  three  Kings  of  Culane,  and  alfmony  hooed  Squaires  as  yai  may. 

Yc  ’I’ailzours  fall  fynd 

Our  Lady,  Saint  Bride,  Saint  Jhone,  Jofeph,  and  alfmony  Squaires  as  yai  may. 
Ye  Skynaris  fail  fynd 

Twa  Eilhops,  foul  Angels,  and  alfmony  hcr.ed  Squaires  as  yai  may. 

Yc  Wobllers  and  Walkars  fall  fynd 
•Symon,  and  his  Difcipies,  ami  alfmony  honed  Squaires  as  yai  may. 

Yc  Cordonairs  fall  fynd 

Ye  Meffyngtar,  and  Moyfcs.  and  alimony  honed  Squaires  as  yai  may. 

Ye  rieiheours  fall  fynd 

Twa,  or  four  W^inen,  and  aifnrony  honed  Squaires  as  yai  may. 

Yc  Brcthcr  of  ye  Gild  fall  lynd 
Ye  Knychtes  in  Harnaice,  and  Squaires,  hoacdjic  arayit,&c. 

*  Tire  Bax:aris  fall  fynd 

The  Mindrali.t,  and  alfmony  honed  Squaires  as  yai  may. 

Aberdeen,  Septemler  1789. 

N.  B.  About  the  fame  period,  religious  dramas,  or  interludes,  feem  to  have 
he;;n  in  faflrion  here.  There  is  an  Ordinance  of  the  Council  on  record,  dating 
an  application  by  the  Blackfriars,  for  fonie  pecimiaty  alTidance  to  them,  in  pre¬ 
paring  an  exhibition  of  the  Sacred  MyjKrj  of  the  //cly  Bliod,  to  be  repi  dent¬ 
ed  in  a  field  belonging  to  them,  (where  the  gardens  of  Gordon's  Hofpital  now 
are).  And  the  Council,  as  tiiey  had  no  money  in  hand  belonging  to  the 
Community,  mortgaged  and  afligned  to  the  Friars  the  compofnion,  or  entry- 
money,  of  the  hid  Burgefs  who  ihuuld  be  made. — Ihis  happened  at  the  lam; 
time  with  lire  above. 


on  tie  Genius  ^TajTo. 

If  has  not  unfrcq-iently  liccn  tl-.e  was  fo  much  the  harder,  as  h<*  was 
lot  of  ri.n  of  gcaiui,  in  all  na-  perhaps  more  tlian  any  of  the  cilurs 
tions,  ai'd  in  every  age,  to  b-  j  erfe-  end.r.ved  by  nature,  with  a  genius 
culed  during  their  life,  and  to  be  va-  for  (  pic  poetry.  At  eight  or  nine 
riouily  fpoken  of  after  their  death.  y_urs  of  age  he  had  Homer  and  Vlr- 
'Ihis  feen.s  to  be  dill  more  general  gil  by  heart,  m  their  oiiginal  lan- 
ly  the  fate  of  epic  poets,  than  of  the  guages,  and  had  already  begun  to 
other  votaries  oi  the  miifts.  Homer,  ccmipofc  verfes  in  his  own.  At  fe- 
M'lton,  Camoe:vi,  and  Titfo  iu  par-  venteen,  he  publiflied  a  poem  iu 
ticular,  may  be  cited  a<t  iollanccs  of  twelve  cantos  (II  Rina4do)j  he  vva» 
the  aHertioa.  The  fate  of  this  lall  hardly  twenty  \vhcn  he  coocelved  the 


ijfay  on 

plan  of  his  Jerufalem  delivered.  Se¬ 
veral  cantos  of  it  foon  afterwards  ap¬ 
peared,  which  awakened  at  once  ad¬ 
miration  and  envy  :  thel'e  attended 
the  poem  when  it  was  publilhed  en¬ 
tire  j  and  over  all  Italy  it  was  at  the 
lame  time  applauded  and  condemn¬ 
ed. 

It  is  not  the  life  of  TafTo  that  I 
mean  to  write  j  and  the  hiftory  of 
his  misfortunes  would  here  be  mif- 
placcd.  Every  one  knows  the  paf- 
fion  which  he  conceived  for  one  of 
the  filter*  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
and  the  difgrace  which  was  the  con- 
fequence  of  it :  the  tenrporary  lofs  of 
his  realbn  is  alfo  known;  and  that, 
becoming  a  prey  to  melancholy,  he 
wandered  from  town  to  town,  till  at 
lalt  he  was  conlined  in  the  hofpital 
of  St  Anne,  where,  however,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  produce  fomtlimcs  clFays, 
philofophical  dialogues,  or  anfwers 
to  criticlfms  on  his  poem ;  fometimes 
little  pieces  of  poetry,  which  do  not 
betray,  any  more  than  his  profe,  the 
alienation  of  his  mind  ;  being  at  lall 
delivered  from  this  place  of  con- 
llraiiit,  and  reftored  to  the  pofleflion 
of  his  judgment,  he  had  to  llruggle 
againfi  ne  w calamities  ;  and,  tocom- 
pleat  his  hard  fate,  death  prevented 
his  enjoying  the  triumph  which  af¬ 
ter  many  unjutl  obtlrudHons  was  pre¬ 
paring  for  him  in  the  cnpitol. 

All  thefc  circumdancfs,  which 
make  the  llory  of  his  life  fo  interell- 
ing,  I  mean  not  to  confider ;  neither 
do  I  intend  to  mention  his  /hnuita, 
the  mafter-piecc  of  paftoral  poetrv'. 
It  is  by  his  Jerufaletn  delivered  that 
he  is  fcated  confpicuoufiy  on  the 
brow  of  Parnaflus,  and  to  this  poem 
alone  I  confine  my  obfervations. 

\^^lcn  it  firfi  appeared,  that  of  A- 
riollo  enjoyed  the  highclt  and  moll 
unanimous  reputation.  All  other 
poets  took  it  for  their  model,  but 
their  efforts  to  imitate  it  were  vain. 
The  young  Teirquato  was  fnifible, 
that  if  he  could  equal  that  poet,  it 
would  pot  be  by  perufiug  the  fame 


Taflo. 

path :  he  knew  that  the  Orland}  FtU 
riofo  pofl'effed  all  the  peffeftioft  that 
the  epic  romance  is  capable  of,  but 
that  the  regular  epopee,  the  epopee 
of  Homer  and  of  Virgil,  remained, 
ftill  uiiattempted  by  the  Tufean  mu- 
fes,  and  he  hoped  to  come  off  with 
honour,  from  the  arduous  enterprize 
of  trending  the  fame  difficult  giound 
with  them.  He  fincercty  admired 
Ariollo,  and  neither  hoped  nor  de- 
fired  to  puih  him  from  his  place  ; 
but  he  was  agitated  night  and  day 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  (tatioii 
equrdVy  dillinguifhed,  by  a  method 
which  he  no  doubt  confidered  as  fupe- 
rior :  and  this  appears  from  a  Utter 
of  his  to  Horatio  Ariollo,  nephew 
to  the  poet. 

Notwithllanding  this  admiration, 
and  notwithllanding  the  care  that 
Taflo  took  to  lleei  a  contrary  courfe, 
his  enemies  accufed  him  of  having 
the  prefumptiou  to  cope  with  Ari- 
oflo  ;  they  harrafled  him  with  criti- 
cifms ;  the  editions  of  his  poem  were 
multiplied  in  every  part  of  Italy, 
and  the  ivumber  of  thofe  tlrat  envied 
him  encrcafed  with  his  reputation. 
His  partifans  defended  him;  indif¬ 
ferent  perfons  helitated  in  their  opi¬ 
nions,  as  is  always  the  cafe,  before 
the  reputation  of  a  work  is  cllablifh- 
ed  ;  and  the  men  of  letters  occupied 
thcinfclvcs  inpublifhingdiflertations 
on  the  title,  the  plan,  and  the  alle¬ 
gories  of  the  poem.  What  fatisfac- 
tion  mull  it  not  give  to  a  poet,  thus 
to  fee,  even  at  the  cxpcnce  of  hi* 
piece,  his  native  country  entirely 
engrolTed  with  his  works ! 

At  lall  the  dialogue  entitled  Pel- 
tegrim  appeared,  on  the  fubje£l  of  e- 
pic  poetry.  This  work,  in  which 
Taflo' was  elevated  far  above  Ariollo, 
and  which  gr.ve  his  poem  the  pre¬ 
ference  in  rcfpecl  of  phan,  of  man¬ 
ners,  and  of  llyle,  put  all  Italy  into 
a  ferment.  It  became  the  apple  of 
difeord.  The  numerous  partizans 
of  Arioflo  exclaimed  loudly  againll 
the  pamphlet,  but  the  loudcU  were 
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the  academicians  of  it  Cnifca.  They 
rote  an  anfwer  to  the  dialogue, 
he  fpirit  of  party  and  the  fpirit  of 
rival  inftitutions,  as  dangerous  in  li¬ 
terature  as  in  any  art  ori'cience,  pre- 
fijed  over  the  dil'putc. 

‘  The  'jL-rufaUm,  fay  the  acadc- 
‘  niicians,  tat  Irom  being  a  poem,  is 
‘  only  a  tedious  and  iVigid  compila- 
‘  tiou.  The  unity  llial  reigns  in  It 
‘  is  dull  and  vulgr.r,  li!;e  the  dor- 
‘  tnitory  ol  a  consent,  while  that  of 
‘  they/iWyi  ij  lucid  a.id  elegant,  lihc 
‘  the  facade  of  a  palace.  Talfo’s 
‘  plan  is  like  a  diminutive  houfe, 

‘  nav.'O.v  and  difproportioned,  much 

*  too  losv  fur  its  length,  and  built, 

*  or  rather  heaped  w.  ancient  walU, 

‘  like  the  vile  rubbilli  that  -.ve  fee 

*  accnniulatfd  on  the  batlis  of  Dio- 
‘  clef:an.  The  author  ha^  only  re- 
‘  latcd,  in  Lalian  rhjmet,  hlllories 
‘  that  liv*vc  he.. n  written  in  oilier 
‘  lang.:3gea ;  he  is,  therefore,  not  a 
‘  poet,  h'L.t  a  compiler  in  verle  ot  a 
‘  llory  not  his  ownj  and  iliat  llory 
‘  is  more  uncouth  in  the  verfe  he 
‘  has  thought  proper  to  employ,  th  ui 
‘  metaphyucs  would  be,  if  lung  to 
‘  the  air  of  a  jig.  I'lie  web  th.it 
‘  Arlodo  has  wo\en  is  gr.iijd  and 
‘  magniliceiit  j  that  of  'ralfo  is  not 

*  lo  much  a  web  as  a  belt ;  and  if 
‘  he  takes  olTcnce  at  the  comparil’on, 
‘  let  him  be  told  that  his  web  is  fo 

*  long  and  fo  narrow  ,  that  It  is  liker 

*  a  cierc  threiui  than  a  best.  In  bis 
‘  poem,,  if  it  deferves  the  naiTk.-,  the 
‘  exprtflions  arc  fo  contorted,  harlh, 
‘  forced,  and  dilagrteablc,  tliat  they 
‘  arc  w  ith  didiculty  underl’toud.  A- 
'  riollo  conjoins  bi'*.vity  with  per- 
'  Ipicuity  ;  hut  the  brevity  of  'I’aflb 
‘  ought  rather  to  l>e  called  ccnllipa- 
'  tion.  if  he  had  meant  to  be  con- 
‘  cife,  he  would  never  have  written 
‘  fci  many  little-  conceits  on  Impi-rti- 
‘  neat  fubjeets,  touccils  I'o  irklon-e 
‘  to  the  reader,  that  he  would  al- 
‘  moll  funner  be  put  to  the  torture 

*  than  read  them  again,  'i’his  ilitl, 

*  rugged,  and,  unequal  pewn,  is  nut 
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‘  only  deftitute  of  perfpicuity,  but 
‘  involved  in  the  profoundeft  obfeu- 
‘  rity  ;  in  noplace  is  it  written  with 
‘  energy;  in  no  place  is  it  capable 
‘  of  awakening,  far  lefs  of  rouling, 

‘  or  of  llimulating  the  pafTions  ;  in 
‘  every  plate  it  is  tedious  and  with- 
‘  out  talte ;  it  is  every  where  Huffed 
‘  with  words  that  are  either  pedan- 
‘  tic,  foreign,  or  provincial,  and 
*  which  for  the  mod  part  >are  net 
‘  words,  but  b.irbarilins.  See.’ 

It  is  difficult,  at  this  day,  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  fuch  things  were  fpoken 
of  Taifo  in  the  name  of  an  academy , 
and  in  the  face  of  all  Italy. 

TalTo  replied  to  this  production, 
with  a  moelemtion  and  a  modedy  , 
that  brought  the  public  over  to  his 
lide.  Many  champions  entered  the 
lilts  for  him,  and  laaiiy  a  lar.cc  was 
broken  in  his  behalf,  with  thefe  Klo- 
rentuK-'s.  'i'imc  produced  it^  rom- 
nieu  el+'cft  ;  the  criticifms  and  the 
attacks  were  forgotten,  but  the  poem 
th.it  had  occafioned  them,  tcmaineil. 
The  higked  place  was  alTigned  to  it 
in  fcvtr.ii  parts  of  Italy,  and  no 
where  was  it  ranked  below  the  fe¬ 
cund. 

'I'he  mod  learned  and  mod  Intel¬ 
ligent,  declined  pronouncing  between 
the  merits  of  TalVo  and  ot  Ariedo. 
Indeed  their  fubjeci,  their  genius, 
and  their  llyle,  are  lo  very  dilfercnt, 
that  there  is  hui^.ly  any  thing  in 
Loth  that  can  be  the  objeef  of  com- 
parifen.  But  it  may  truly  be  laid, 
that  in  their  difiVicni  walks  they  arc 
botli  the  t»rll.  'riiis  was  obferved, 
and  aliirmed  by  Horace  Ariodo,  in 
the  heat  of  the  dil'pute;  it  has  alfo 
been  maint.uned  by  Aletadalio  in 
lite-r times;  who,  however,  lays, that 
if  he  were  oliliged  lodceiile  between 
two  fuch  great  men,  i.is  natural  pre- 
pofrclliou  in  farour  of  order,  regula- 
ritv,  and  pvcciilon,  would  make  him 
incline  to  the  fide  of  Talfo. 

’i'he  fate  of  the  'J>:rufalev!  was  in 
fome  mcafarc  happier  in  Fiance  than 
in  Italy,  AlUiough  at  fird  known 
there 
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there  only  by  wretched  tranflations^  ed  over  the  Intercds  of  good  tado, 
it  excited  great  admiration.  It  was  with  the  vigilance  of  a  magilfrate 
ranked  along  with  the  Iliad  and  and  the  ability  of  a  legillator,  bold- 
the  Cneid,  and  towards  the  middle  ly  attacked  what  he  thought  a  litc- 
of  the  tail  century,  it  was  even  pre*  rary  herefy ;  and  launched  the  thun* 
ferred  to  both.  der  of  his  iatire  againll  it^in  a  finglr 

Boileau,  who  at  that  time  watch*  verfe. 


Tous  Ics  jours  a  la  cour,  un  fot  de  qualite. 

Peut  juger  de  travers  avee  impunitd  ; 

A  Malherbe,  a  Racan,  preferer  Theophile, 
tt  le  clinquant  du  Taffe  a  tout  I'er  de  Virgile- 


This  exprclTion  was  feized  on  by  the 
enemies  of  Buileau,  to  turn  him  in¬ 
to  ridicule ;  and  many  of  them  accu- 
fed  him  of  not  underdanding  Taflb  j 
availing  thcmfclves  of  this  adage  of 
Quintilian :  ‘  We  ought  not  to  cen- 
I'ure  great  men  but  with  modclly  and 
referve,  left  we  be  found  to  condemn 
what  we  do  not  underlland.' 

This  precept  is  certainly  diftated 
by  found  wifdom ;  but  unfortunately 
Boileau  is  now  become  one  of  thofe 
great  men,  whom  we  dare  hardly 
cenfure,  without  expoling  ourfelves 
to  the  rifk  from  which  Quintilian 
would  guard  us.  But  let  us  endea¬ 
vour  to  inveftigate  the  fenfe  of  the 
expreftion,  before  we  examine  its  juft- 
nefs  y  and  for  fear  of  being  guided 
by  prejudice,  let  us  bring  Boileau 
bimfelf  to  be  his  own  interpreter. 

Pafling  over  the  more  moderate 
opinion  that  he  had  formed  of  Taflb 
when  he  wrote  his  art  of  poetry,  the 
following  anecdote  is  handed  down 
by  the  Abbe  d’Olivet,  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  academy,  at  the  article  le 
Ckre. 

‘  Since  the  occafion  invites  me,  I 
‘  (hall  here  relate  what  Boileau  laid, 
‘  a  little  before  his  death,  to  a  per- 

*  fon  who  allced  him  if  he  had  not 

*  changed  his  mind  v/ith  regard  to 

*  Taflb.  So  far  am  I,  fald  he,  from 
f  having  changed  ray  mind,  that 

*  when  I  lately  read  hi?  poem  again, 
‘  I  was  angry  that  I  had  not  cx- 
i  plained  myfelf  more  at  large  on 
?  the  fuhjed  ox  it;  in  foq;ie  01  my  te- 


‘  flc£lions  on  Longinus.  I  would 
‘  have  begun  by  acknowledging, 

‘  that  Taifo’s  genius  was  fublime, 

‘  inventive,  and  happily  fuited  to 
‘  poetry,  and  to  the  higher  poetry.  '  U 

*  But  then,  coming  to  the  ufc  which  f 

‘  he  made  of  his  talents,  1  would  | 

‘  have  Ihewn  that  judgment  is  not  at 

*  all  times  with  him  a  prominent 

*  feature  ^  that  in  the  greater  part 
‘  of  his  narrations,  he  is  lefs  anxious 

‘  about  what  is  neceflary  than  what  p 

*  is  agreeable ;  that  his  deferiptions 
‘  are  almoft  always  loaded  with  fu- 
‘  perfluous  ornaments  j  that  In  paint- 
‘  ing  the  violent  pallions,  and  in  the 

<  midft  of  the  diltrcfs  excited  by  ' 

‘  them,  he  often  degenerates  into  , 

‘  prettineffes  which  inllantly  annihi- 
‘  late  the  pathos  of  the  feene  ;  that 
‘  he  is  full  of  florid  images,  atfedted 
‘  turns,  and  frivolous  thoughts, 

‘  which,  far  from  being  fuited  to  the 
‘  fpirit  of  hjs  poem,  would  havq 
‘  been  more  properly  placed  in  the 
‘  Aminta.  Now,  faid  he,  all  this 
‘  being  oppofed  to  the  folidity,  the 
‘  gravity,  the  majefty  of  Virgil,  what  I 
‘  is  it  cli’e  but  tittjil  compared  with  j 
‘  gold? 

‘  I  was  prefent  at  the  converfa- 
‘  tion,  adds  the  Abb^  d’Olivet,  and  j 
‘  I  am  fenfiblc,  that  the  defire  of  pre- 
‘  ferving  the  laft  leflbns  of  fo  great 
‘  a  maftcr,  has  made  me  wander  from 
‘  my  own  lubje^,  See.’ 

This  opinion,  formed  of  Taflo,  af¬ 
ter  a  recent  reading,  when  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  tafte  of  Boileau  had  at¬ 
tained 
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Uined  their  utmoil  degree  of  per- 
fetlion,  and  which  the  Abbe  d'Oli- 
vet  calls  the  lelTon  of  a  great  mailer, 
1  Ihall  endeavour  to  invciligate. 

That  Tajfo'i  genius  was  fubtime,  in¬ 
ventive,  and  happily  fuiUd  to  poetrj, 
and  to  the  higher  poetry,  is  what  I 
think  cannot  be  doubted,  when  one 
has  read  his  poem.  The  fubje£l  of 
it  is  grand  and  elevated,  the  cha- 
radleis  are  noble  and  wellfupported, 
tlie  thoughts  and  fentiments  are  warm 
and  forcible,  the  fpceches  eloquent, 
the  deferiptions  rich  and  varied^  the 
plan  is  regular,  without  being  mo¬ 
notonous,  the  incidents  are  unex¬ 
pected,  though  naturally  brought  a- 
bout,  the  epifodes  are  interefting, 
the  Hile  is  rapid,  harmonious,  and 
poetical.  We  find  the  author  all  a- 
loug  full  of  his  fubjedt,  and  are  obli¬ 
ged  to  acknowledge,  that  the  enthu- 
fiafra  which  dictated  the  beginning 
of  his  poem,  never  leaves  him  till  its 
conclufion. 

The  fubjeft  which  he  undertook  to 
celebrate  was  at  that  time  a  popular 
one.  The  memory  of  the  ancient 
crufiidcs  was  by  no  means  extinft ; 
and  a  century  had  fcarcely  palTed 
fince  Pope  Pius  II.  had  projeided  a 
new  one.  TalTo  was  accordingly 
hiafled  by  the  fpiril  of  his  age,  and 
he  endeavoured  likcvife,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  Virgil  and  of  Arioflo,  to  in¬ 
volve  a  particular  intereil  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  one  of  his  poem.  *  As  Virgil 
had  fung  the  fabulous  origin  of  the 
Augullan  race,  Ariofto  celebrated 
that  of  the  houfe  of  £Ile;  and  Taflb 
chofe  for  his  hero  one  of  the  branch¬ 
es  of  the  fame  houfe,  and  took  eve¬ 
ry  opportunity  of  celebrating  that 
Alphonfo,  who  paid  as  little  regard 
to  his  praifes  as  the  Cardinal  Hyp- 
polito  did  to  thofe  of  Ariollo. 

But  while  Taflb  and  Arioflo  ap¬ 
propriated  to  themfelves  the  adula¬ 
tory  fidions  of  Virgil,  they  were  un¬ 
able  to  annex  to  their  inritations  the 
fame  degree  of  interefl.  There  was 
a  great  difference  between  the  Em¬ 


peror  of  the  world,  and  the  petty  fo- 
vereign  of  Ferrara.  ArioltO  gave 
himfelf  little  concern  about  this  dif¬ 
ference  ',  the  houfe  of  Efle  he  conti¬ 
nually  preients  to  our  view,  aftid  tho* 
we  are  fometiraes  dlfgufled  with  the 
frequency  of  its  appearance,  we  can¬ 
not  help  admiring  the  art  of  the  poet 
in  offering  up  his  incenfe  in  fuch 
various  ways.  But  as  Taflb  was 
writing  a  real  epic  poem,  and  not  a 
romance,  he  contented  himfelf  with 
giving  a  place  in  his  work,  to  a  prince 
of  the  houfe  of  Efle,  and  of  making 
him  the  Achilles  of  his  new  Iliad. 
He,  therefore,  fpcaks  only  once  of 
the  heroes  of  his  race,  and  then  de¬ 
dicates  to  them  but  a  few  flanzas  at 
the  end  of  his  feventeenth  canto. 

As  the  aiflions  of  Achilles  do  not 
make  the  intrigue  of  the  Iliad,  but 
his  abfence  from  the  army  of  the 
Greeks,  lb  it  is  the  abfence  of  Rinal- 
do  from  the  camp  of  the  Chriflians, 
which  prolongs  the  fiege  of  Jerufa- 
lem,  and  gives  occalion  to  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  poem.  Every  thing 
previous  to  that  abfence,  is  only  a 
preparation  for  what  is  to  follow  ^  the 
coafequences  of  this  exile  make  his 
return  defireable  •,  he  does  return  and 
all  obflacles  give  way  j  the  Chrifti- 
ans  now  find  nothing  to  oppofe  them, 
Jerufalem  is  taken,  and  the  poem 
ends. 

The  romantic  fpirit  which  ani¬ 
mates  the  whole  work,  furniflics  the 
means  for  removing  Rinaldo  front 
the  Chriflian  army  :  the  fame  magic 
which  forms  the  machinery  and  the 
marvellous  cf  the  poem,  detains  hint 
far  from  the  camp,  and  operates  his 
return.  Indeed,  the  greatefl  art  i<« 
dlfplayed  in  the  management  of  thi^ 
part  of  the  a6tion.  The  whole  poem 
is  almofl  entirely  condutted  with  the 
fame  addrefs  )  the  incidents  arife  na¬ 
turally  out  of  one  another,  and  con¬ 
cur  to  form  a  whole,  which  deve- 
lopes  itfelf  with  the  mofl  lucid  or¬ 
der.  The  poet  proceeds  rapidly  to¬ 
wards  his  goal,  and  if  he  fometimen 
^  k  2  flops 
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flops  by  tbc  way,  we  are  always 
pleated  to  Hop  with  him.  In  a  word, 
with  regard  to  fable  or  plan,  few 
poets  are  equal  to  him,  and  perhaps 
none  fuperior. 

The  dlveriity  of  people,  of  reli¬ 
gions,  and  of  cutlums,  furnilhed  him 
•with  an  opportunity  of  drawing  a 
great  variety  of  portraits,  and  of  cha¬ 
racters.  Of  the  perfons  in  the  Chriil- 
iaa  army,  he  makes  fume  Hand  out 
on  the  foreground  of  his  canvas, 
while  the  others  are  thrown  back  to 
a  greater  diitance  v  but  the  whole 
perform  their  parts  without  embar- 
lail'ment  or  coiifuliou.  I'he  princi- 
]  al  perfontiges  in  tb.c  Pagan  arnty, 
•are  reprefented  with  heroic  charac¬ 
ters  ot  different  kinds,  and  arcllrtwn 
to  fo  much  advantage,  that  we  fotuc- 
times  tliiuk  they  cclipfc  the  Ciirilli- 
an  heroes.  The  i'.gyj>tian  arriy, 
which  appears  at  the  etnl  of  the  poem, 
to  give  auditio.nal  eclat  to  the  v.dour 
of  the  Chrittians,  furniilies  new  cita- 
raeltrs,  new  incidents,  and  new  de- 
feriptions  of  foreign  manners  and 
cuftoms ;  niui  aiTords  aixither  pioof 
of  the  fertile  imagiiiittion  of  ’I’allb, 
and  of  the  inventrjc  powers  of  his  ge¬ 
nius. 

The  evidence  of  may 

in  feme  ineafure,  be  found,  over  the 
whole  poem,  it  may  be  found  in  the 
invocation  aJdrtiTed  to  that  mule, 

*  who,  not  with  lading  laurel,  rn- 

*  cii'cleth  her  brow  on  the  fabled  He- 

*  licon,  but  with-  a  golden  crown, 
‘  lludded  with  inotHingui'.hablc  liars, 
‘  among  the  cele-llial  quires  1’  We 
find  it  in  the  propofition  of  his  fub- 
iefil  •,  in  the  look  which  the  Eternal 
throws  upon  Syria  and  the  Chriillan 
holl,  a  look  which  penetrates  the 
heart  of  all  its  chiefs  •,  we  find  it  in 
the  abrupt  and  terrible  annunciation 
of  the  characler  of  Argantes,  when 
he  ihakes  his  robe  before  the  afiem- 
blcd  Chriuians,  and  feems  to  let 
ioofe  from  it  fury,  difeord,  and  war. 
The  infernal  couufel,  though  imita¬ 
ted,  and  aloioU  translated  from  Vida, 


the  death  of  young  Sueno,  and  h's 
i’j  eech  before  the  combat :  the  flight 
of  Soliman  j  the  deicription  of  the 
throne  of  the  Eternal,  and  of  that 
p.orching  drought  that  brouglit  the 
Chrillian  army  to  the  brink  of  dci- 
llrudliony  an  infinite  naniber  of 
thoi’gbts  and  I'entlments,  fometiines 
c:.prefrcd  in  the  noblelt  and  moil 
poetical  uylc,  as  in  tiie  iadance  of 
that  lage  wlio  ihcvved  Rinaldo  the 
true  good,  not  in  enchanted  plains, 
ainidlt  fountains  and  flowcr^,  with 
nymphs  and  fyrens  ;  but  on  the  rug¬ 
ged  top  of  that  inuuutain  where  vir¬ 
tue  d. veils;  fometimes  merely  imii- 
catsil  by  the  e^’prelhon  given  to  the 
leafares  of  the  face,  as  when  the  fame 
Rinaldo,  being  informed  of  GoJ- 
hey's  defign  to  feize  him,  fmihd 
coatcpjpt-aouily  before  he  fpokc,  ai;d 
a  ilrcavlful  lage  Ihewcd  itivlf  in  Ins 
finlle  ;  In  Ihort,  a  thouf.ind  circura-. 
llanccs  every  where  through  the  po¬ 
em  are  (Iriking  proofs  of  the  eleva¬ 
tion  and  fittl:  :;ify  of  TalTo's  genius. 

Pat  let  us  iee  whether  all  them 
beauties  are  not  obfeared,  by  the 
faults  which  Boilcau  afcribcs  to  the 
poem. 

In' the  firli  place,  It  mud  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  Jerufttl.uj  dtlivend 
was  begun  when  Taflo  was  Ihll  very 
young.  As  he  finifhtd  a  canto,  he 
took  j'lealure  In  reading  it  to  his 
fii"nds ;  he  l.  nt  it  to  them  without 
fufplcion,  and  tiiey  copied  it  without 
referve.  It  was  accordingly  againll 
his  will,  and  before  jic  was  able  to 
corrcfl  the  dilferent  pans  of  it,  that" 
his  poem  was  publilhcd  and  difper- 
fed  over  Italy.  A  little  time  after 
its  publication  Ids  misfortunes  com¬ 
menced,  and  put  it  out  of  his  power 
to  make  the  corrections  he  faw  better 
than  any  body  elfe  it  required.  His 
opinion  of  its  imperfections,  and  his 
intentions  to  remove  them,  appear  in 
many  of  his  own  letters,  and  in  thole 
of  his  friends.  Judge  then  if  at  this 
day,  that  poem  can  be  confidered  as 
faultlcfs,  the  imperfections  of  which 
were 
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•were  feen  and  acknowledged  by  the 
author,  and  which  at  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  period  in  life  he  uled  to  caJl 
thc.palliine  of  his  youth.  Dat  let 
us  examine  more  particularly,  v.  he- 
ther  the  mailer. ind  the  iriend  of  Ra¬ 
cine  h'.is  iultly  appreciated  the  me¬ 
rits  of  i'alioi 

I .  yriJii-’ient,  fays  he,  is  net  at  all 
tm:s  ‘iuit/i  kirn  a  prsmhifv.t  feature. 
By  j  iugmeut,  he  means  that  which 
Ilor.ice  fiys  is  the  foundation  and 
fource  of  the  art  of  writing  well.  It 
rs  that  judgment  whicli  is  an  enemy 
to  all  extravagance,  which  is  void  of 
affecfation.andol  far  fetch  edilionghls, 
which  always  coniines  tiie  niulf  exu¬ 
berant  genius  and  the  moil  icrtile  1- 
magination  within  jull  hnumls.  It 
Ihines  with  a  nr.ild  light  in  t'ie  works 
of  all  the  good  authors  of  antiquity, 
becautc  the  ancients  dived  r.e.irer  to 
nature,  they  confulted  her  alone,  and 
in  order  to  paint  her,  they  borrowed 
no  colours  but  thofe  llte  herfelf  fur- 
niliicd  them  with.  But  it  is  a  quality 
found  rarely  among  the  modern',  be- 
caufc,  In  all  nations,  authors  rather 
follow  the  tallc  of  their  own  times 
than  the  voice  of  nature  j  andbecrufe 
that  talle,  lixe  the  manners  of  the 
times,  is  but  an  abfurd  compound  of 
prejudice  and  barbarifrr. 

Few  authors  have  courage  enough 
to  dcfpifc  the  talte  of  their  nation 
and  their  age.  When  Taff  wrote, 
Italy  was  intellcd  with  aflciliation 
and  frholallic  phiiofophy.  •!’  trarch 
had  introduced  a  fort  of  fpiriinaiifm 
orraylHcifm  in  love,  and  his  follow¬ 
ers,  who  liiul  not  the  genius  of  their 
original,  imitated  his  fruits,  til!  their 
writings  became  totally  unintelligi¬ 
ble.  They  invented  a  number  of 
far-fetched  otprclhons,  which,  per¬ 
haps,  were  at  that  time  too  frequent 
not  to  i’ccm  natural.  The  firll  poems 
of  TalTo,  rotwithllanding  the  fupe- 
riority  of  his  underllanding,  iliew, 
that  he  was  far  trom  being  able  to 
gtnrd  againil  the  falfe  rciineniect  of 
his  age. 


When  he  began  his  Jerufalem,  b« 
undoubtedly  meant  to  change  his 
manner,  and  to  imitate,  Ooth  ia 
llyle  and  otherwife,  Homer  and  Vir¬ 
gil,  whom  he  inceffantly  lludicd,  and 
of  whom  he  never  Ipokc  without  a 
degree  of  cnthufnfm.  But  we  know 
the  povrer  of  habit  cn  the  mind  as 
well  as  on  the  body,  in  fpitr  ot  a <2 
his  ctiorts,  we  but  too  olten  find,  in 
the  inulil  of  the  greatcit  beauties  oP 
his  poe.m,  the  unhappy  vtlllges  of 
his  original  lu.hils. 

The  heroic  or  epic  romance?; 
with  which  Italy  had  been  teeming 
from  the  Alcrqante  to  the  Orlar- 
eiofu-i:fo,  had  alto  crowded  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  imagination  of  the  Ita¬ 
lians,  with  cxprcllions  and  ieleas  ir- 
rcroncneable  with  good  fenfe  or 
good  tallc.  Being  fed,  as  it  were, 
from  his  youth,  with  the  reading  of 
thofe  works,  and  having  himfelf,  at 
the  age  of  feventeen,  figured  as  ar» 
author  in  that  line,  it  was  impclTilile 
for  TaPfo,  notwiihll.<nding  the  'uft 
notions  he  had  acquired  ot  the  tii  o 
Epopav,  to  ahllain*  lYom  the  fav.Its 
he  had  been  accullomed  to  cxciife, 
and  even  to  imitate  in  the  romances 
of  ehiv-nlry. 

I'he  phiiofophy  of  Tailb  was  that 
of  Ariltotle,  conjoined  with  that  cf 
I’lato.  He  had  learnt  from  the  far¬ 
mer,  ail  th.e  cunning  and  fnbii’tv 
of  d  flotation,  of  wliich  he  take*  ad- 
vnntngc  in  his  profe  works.  Front 
Flaro  he  Ind  learnt  toadtiid  himfelf 
to  contemplation,  ami  his  foul  cafly 
icccitcd  the  idea  of  that  mor.d  beau¬ 
ty  which  the  firll  of  philofophers  lo 
well  conceived,  and  has  fo  eloquent¬ 
ly  exprclTed.  We  ddeover  evident 
traces  of  platcnifm  througl'.out  his 
poem,  in  the  ideal  beauty  of  his 
thoughts  and  maxims  ;  but  we  llke- 
wlfc  diicover  them  in  thofe  meta- 
phyfical  exprtllions  of  love  which 
I’ctr.trch  had  made  fafhionable,  and 
which,  in  their  pleafiarcs,  their  painev 
and  their  complaints,  Tuflo's  lovers 
uever  fsdj  to  cinp'loy,  iallead  of  the 
language 
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language  ef  nature.  From  Plato  too, 
he  had  received  an  exceJivetaite  for 
allegory.  He  was  fo  much  convin¬ 
ced  that  the  poems  of  Homer  and 
Virgil  were  allegorical,  that  he  with- 
ed  the  Jerufalem  to  be  coniidered  as 
an  allegory. 

Such  are  the  prejudices  which 
TalTo  hud  early  imbibed,  and  which 


he  had  not  fufRciently  overcome 
when  his  Jerufalem  was  compofed. 
They  feem  alfo  to  form  the  weight 
of  the  argument  againll  him,  for  all 
the  faults  with  which  he  is  reproach¬ 
ed  by  Boileau,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  elFeA  and  neceilary  confequence 
of  thefc  early  prejudices  *. 


A  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  of  a  great  Council  i^^Jews,  afembicd  in  the  Plain 
of  Ageda  in  Hungary,  about  thirty  leagues  dijiant  from  Buda,  to  examine 
the  Scriptures  concerning  Chrilt,  on  the  tnuelfth  of  October  1650.  By  Samuel 
Brett,  there  prefent. 


IT  hath  been  much  defired  by 
many  honell  Chrilliaus,that  this 
Narrative  of  the  Jews  council  (hould 
be  publilhed,  which  I  did  intend 
only  to  communicate  to  private 
friends  j  the  chief  argument,  by  which 
they  have  perfuaded  me  to  do  it,  is, 
becaufe  they  do  conceive  it  to  be  a 
preparative  and  hopeful  iign  of  the 
Jews  convcrlion,  and  that  it  would 
be  glad  tidings  to  the  church  of 
Chrill ;  and  therefore  I  have  yield¬ 
ed  to  fatisfy  their  dehres  therein. 
And  thus  it  was : 

jVt  the  place  above-named,  there 
affembled  about  three  hundred  Rab- 
bies,  called  together  from  feveral 
parts  of  the  world,  to  examine  the 
feriptures  concerning  Chriil ;  and  it 
feems,  this  place  was  thought  more 
convenient  for  this  council,  in  re¬ 
gard  that  part  of  the  country  was 
not  much  inhabited,  becaufe  of  the 
continual  wars  between  the  Turk 
and  the  king  of  Hungary  v  where  (as 
I  was  informed)  they  had  fought  t?wo 
bloody  battles  j  yet  both  princes,  not- 
withltanding  their  own  differences, 
did  give  leave  to  the  Jews  to  hold 
their  council  there.  And  for  their 
accommodation  there,  the  Jews  did 
make  divers  tents  for  their  repofe. 


and  had  plenty  of  provifions  brought 
them  from  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  during  the  time  of  their  fitting 
there.  I'here  was  alfo  one  large 
tent,  built  only  for  the  council  to  lit 
in,  made  almull  four  fquare  *,  the 
north  and  the  fouth  parts  of  it  being 
not  altogether  fo  large  as  the  ead 
and  well  parts  thereof.  It  had  but 
one  door,  and  that  opened  to  the 
call ;  and  in  the  middle  thereof 
flood  a  little  table  and  a  llocl  for  the 
propounder  to  fit'  on,  with  his  face 
towards  the  door  of  the  tent.  The 
laid  propoundcr  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  and  was  named  Zacharias ; 
and  within  this  tent  round  about 
were  placed  divers  forms  for  the 
confulters  to  fit  on.  It  was  alfo  in- 
clofed  with  a  rail,  that  flood  a  dift- 
ance  from  it,  to  prevent  entrance  to 
all  llrangcrs,  and  to  ail  I'uch  Jews  as 
could  not  prove  themfclvcs  to  be 
Jews  by  record,  cr  could  not  difpute 
m  the  Hebrew  tongue,  which  many 
had  forgotten,  who  lived  in  fuch 
countries  where  they  are  not  allow¬ 
ed  their  fynagogues,  as  in  France, 
Spain,  and  thofe  parts  of  Italy  that 
do  belong  to  the  king  of  Spain,  viz. 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  with  the 
province  of  Calabria,  and  Apuleia  *, 

the 
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tbe  kingdom  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia}  be  members,  which  could  by  record 
in  which  places,  if  a  Jew  be  found,  prove  themfelves  to  be  native  Jews  fj 
and  he  deny  the  Popilh  religion,  he  and  for  defeft  herein,  I  obferved  a- 
is  in  danger  to  be  condemned,  and  bove  three  hundred  refufed  }  though* 
executed  for  it ;  and  yet  profit  and  doubtlefs,  they  were  true-born  Jews* 
benefit  allnreth  them  to  dwell  in  yet  they  could  not  by  record  prove 
thofc  countries, notwithftanding  their  themfelves  fo  to  bej  and  for  this 
fears  and  dangers ;  and  themfelves  they  were  not  admitted  to  be  mem- 
are  willing  to  forget  and  fo  negled  bers  of  the  council }  but  they  did  a- 
to  teach  their  children  their  native*  bide  without  the  rail  with  the  (Iran- 


language,  rather  than  they  will  lofe 
their  opportunity  of  profit ;  and  fume 
have  burnt  tlie  ancient  records  of 
their  tribe  and  family,  that  they 
might  not  be  difeovered  by  fearch- 
ing  or  otherwife.  And  for  this  de¬ 
fect,  that  they  could  not  prove  their 
tribe  or  family,  they  were  aot  per¬ 
mitted  to  come  within  the  rail,  but 
were  commanded  to  remain  without 
with  the  ilrungets  that  remained 
there,  to  fee  the  iifuc  of  their  pro¬ 
ceeding,  which  were  above  three 
thoufand  perfons  }  and  they  were  for 
the  mull  part  of  them  Germans, 
Alraaius,  Dalmatians,  and  Hunga¬ 
rians,  with  fome  Greeks,  but  lew 
Italians,  and  not  one  Engiilhman 
that  I  could  hpar  of  befides  myfelf. 

1  was  informed,  that  the  king  of 
Hungary,  not  favouring  the  reform¬ 
ed  religion,  did  give  no  encourage¬ 
ment  to  any  Protcllant  churches  to 
fend  any  divines  thither }  but  he  did 
allow,  that  fome  alTillants  Ihould  be 
fent  from  Rome,  and  their  coming 
thither  did  prove  a  great  unhappi. 
nefs  to  this  hopeful  council. 

When  the  alfemblydid  firft  meet, 
they  fpent  fome  time  in  their  mutual 
falutations ;  and  as  their  manner  is, 
they  killed  one  the  other’s  cheek, 
exprelTing  much  joy  for  their  happy 
meeting}  and  all  things  being  pro¬ 
vided  lor  their  acconimodaiion,  they 
confidcred  of  the  Jews  that  were  to 
be  admitted  members  of  this  coun¬ 
cil}  and  they  were  only  allowed  to 


gers  that  were  there }  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  them,  that  were  accepted  to 
be  members,  was  about  three  hund¬ 
red  Jews.  And  this  was  all  that 
was  done  the  lirll  day. 

On  the  fecond  day,  the  alTembly 
being  full,  the  propounder  (toed  up, 
and  made  his  fpecch  concerning  the 
end  of  their  meeting :  And  this,  faid 
he,  ‘  is  to  examine  the  feriptures, 
‘  concerning  Chrill  whether  he  be 
‘  already  come,  or  whether  we  are 
‘  yet  to  expeill  his  coming.’  In  ex¬ 
amining  this  queltion,  they  fearched 
the  Old  rellamciit  with  great  care 
and  labour,  to  be  refulvcd  of  the 
truth  thereof,  having  many  bibles 
with  them  there  fur  this  end.  And 
about  this  point  there  was  great  dif- 
putes  amuugll  them.  The  major 
part  were  of  opinion,  that  he  was 
not  come }  and  fume  inclined  to  think, 
that  be  was  come}  being  moved 
thereunto  by  their  great  judgment  ||, 
that  hath  continued  now  this  1600 
years  upon  them. 

1  remember  very  well,  one  of  the 
council,  iu  his  conference  with  me, 
feenied  to  be  very  apprehenfive  of  the 
great  and  long  defolation  of  their 
nation,  ever  fince  their  delhu(fion 
by  the  Roman  emperors }  and  he  im¬ 
puted  this  their  affliction  to  their  im- 
penitency,  and  comparing  their  pre- 
fent  judgment  with  their  utherjudg- 
ments  they  had  futlercd  before.  The 
fume  he  ingenioully  confclTcd,  that 
he  did  conceit  e  it  was  for  fame  great 
wickednefs; 
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C  Of  having  neither  church  nor  nation,  and  their  being  a  vagabond  people  ever 
fioce  the  dcilru<^cnof  their  city  and  temple. 
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T.ickednefs ;  and  that  their  nation 
v/rtS  guilty  of  the  blood  of  the  pro- 
,pheis  lent  from  God  to  their  nation, 
tad  the  many  maiTacres  that  have 
been  committed  by  the  I'everal  feds 
■ami  facVions  amonglt  them.  ‘  i'or, 

“  laid  he,  we  are  no  idol.*tcrs,  nci- 

*  ther  do  1  think,  wc  wore  guilty  ot 
‘  idolatry  fince  our  captieity  in 
‘  Babylon  •,  and  therefore,  laid  he,  i 
^  do  imoute  this  our  calamity  and 

*  prefent  jtuigment  to  tiic  forcoamtd 

*  caal'ef..’  And  this  i?  tiic  liini  of 
that  which  was  dllputed  among;! 
tiieiu,  liic  fecoud  day  of  their  mtcv 
ingj  and  I’j  they  a  lj^urned  till  the 

morning,  which  was  liie  third 
<l.iV  ot  their  lueeting. 

Wnen,  being  allembled  together 
Kgain,  the  point  that  v/as  c’liictiy  agi- 
ta.ed  was  concerning  tl:e  manner  of 
<^hriil’s  coming.  And  -this,  fume 
daiil,  ihall  be  like  a  rriighty  ^irincc  in 
the  full  puvvor  and  autliority  of  a 
king,  yea,  in  greater  power  tiian 
ever  any  king  h.ul  •,  and  that  he  will 
deliver  their  nation  out  of  the  power 
of  tneir  enemies,  and  their  temple 
Ihall  be  rebuilt  again  j  and  that  tlic 
ir.itions  ihr.ll  be  of  their  religion, 
vnd  w  orilnp  God  after  their  manner. 
•I'or  they  hold,  that  the  Mcllirdi-will 
not  alter  tiicir  religion,  whcnloevcr 
lie  cometii.  And  inrther,  concern- 
i.'.g  his  parentage,  they  di.l  agree  in 
this,  that  lie  ih’.ruld  oe  born  of  .r  \  ir- 
gin,  according  to  the  prediction  of 
the  prophets;  and  they  agreed  alfo, 
that  he  m  iy  be  born  ot  Inch  a  \  ir- 
gin,  which  might  be  of  nican  note 
i.moni  l!  thvi:  nation,  as  was  the  V.r- 
giii.j  iviary.  And  her.:  I'o’.ne  of  them 
•ioemed  lo  me. to  incline  to  think, 
tl’.at  Chril!  was  come.  ‘1  hciefore 
wiien  they  came  together  again,  tiie 
■ne.vt  ilr.y,  the  propounder  demanded 
■of  them,  if  Chriit  was  already  conic  ? 
And  who  they  thought  iie  was  '  And 
Co  this  demand  they  gave  this  an- 
j'.ver,  riiat  they  thought  Elijah  was 
ke,  if  he  w  as^oiue,  becaufe  he  came 
•a  ith  great  votver.  which  he  declared 
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by  llaying  the  priefts  of  Baal  ;  and 
for  the  fulfiiling  oi  the  fcriplurc,  he 
was  opprclfed  by  Ahab  and  Jezabel; 
yet  they  cllccmed  him  to  oe  more 
tlian  a  mortal  man,  becaufe  he  fo 
Itrangtly  afeended  up  into  heaven. 
And  becaufe  this  opinion  was  con- 
tradicLed  by  otliers,  the  day  follow¬ 
ing,  they  took  into  examination  the 
fame  queilion,  to  anfwer  them  tliat 
laid  Eiij.in  was  not  the  Melliah. 
i  hey  or  the  contrary  ojilniou  did 
urge  ilic  care  and  lore  or  Elij.di,  for 
til.  go  ,d  o:  tlicir  nation,  in  tliat  he 
letc  ineni  Ebiiut  hisdlKi^le,  to  teach 
ana  inttrucl  tae  p'Copie  ;  which  they 
e.xpedt  touc  li.e  care  cr  tneir  .'deiaalu 
Tilde  Were  the  eh'cf  arguin.n.s  they 
had  tj'deter.d  their  opiidun  ;  and 
ine  l  ane  d.»y  towards  night,  it  tame  | 
into  qaeltion  aiuonglt  inein,  *  V\  hat 
‘  he  liicn  was  that  l..id  he  was  ilie 
‘  fop  of  Gotl,  and  was  auciiicti  by 
‘  their  a.icel!ors.’  And  becaufe 
this  was  tile  great  qucuioii  arnonglt 
tlicm,  they  deferred  the  iui  liter  cun- 
lidernticn  thereof  until  the  iie.xi  day. 

VVn,.n  meeting  again,  the  rharl- 
fccs  (tor  fume  of  this  feet  were  a- 
luongic  them,  that  wire  always  die, 
tn. ■lilies  of  Chijii)  they  *»ru  began  ! 
to  anfwer  this  iau  nigi.i’s  queltion  ; 
and  iheie  by  no  means  would  yield 
that  he  W..S  the  Chril!;  and  thefe  1 
teufons  they  gave  tor  tlieir  opinion. 

a’V/yV,  becaufe  (iaiil  they)  lie  came 
into  liie  v.orld  fike  an  ordiiiary  and 
inievior  man,  not  with  liis  Iccptcr,  t 
nor  royal  power  ;  wherc-a  itli  tiiey  af- 
lirmeu  the-  coming  of  Clirlll  ihuuld 
be  glorious.  2.  ihcyi-iea  ied  agr.inl! 
hiiii  the  rueanneis  o!  his  birth,  in 
that  his  fatlier  was  a  carpenter ;  and 
this  they  faid  was  a  dilbonoiir,  that 
Ciniil  fliould  not  be  capable  cf.  3. 

1  liey  acculVd  him  to  be  an  enemy 
to  .Viufes’s  law,  in  fuii'eilng  his  dif- 
ciples,  and  in  doing  works  hirnfelf, 
that  were  prohibited  on  the  Sabbath 
day;  tor  they  believe  that  the  jslef- 
fieh  will  puiidnally  and  c.xaJtly  keep 
the  law  of  Moles  ;  and  where  ihie 
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yofpel  doth  tcftify  of  Chrift,  that  he 
did  f-dSl  the  law,  they  rcjecl  the 
tetlimony  thereof,  becaafc  they  do 
H^t  own  the  ^rofpfi.  But  I  obfcr- 
Ted  thcie  reaions  of  the  Pharifecs 
did  not  fatisfy  all  that  heard  them, 
but  there  ftill  remained  fome  doubt 
in  fome  of  them  coiiceining  Chrift  j 
for  there  ftood  up  one  KabbI  called 
Abraham,  and  objected  againll  the 
Pharilees  the  miracles  that  Chrift 
wrought  whilft  he  was  upon  earth, 
as  his  railing  cf  the  dead  to  life  a- 
gain,  his  making  the  lame  to  walk, 
the  blind  to  fee,  a  ad  the  dumb  to 
fpcak.  And  the  I’.r.'ie  Abr.uiainde- 
iiiinded  of  the  P.i'iliees,  bv  what 
power  he  did  t'.iofc  m'racles  :  The 
aniwer  the  Paariiets  returned  to  him, 
was  to  this  purpol'e;  They  faid  he 
was  an  Impoftor  and  a  magician,  and 
bl.ifpnemoudy  traduced  him  of  doing 
all  his  miracles  by  magic :  Thus, 
faid  they,  lie  firil  caufed  them  to  be 
blind,  to  be  dumb,  to  be  lame ;  and 
then,  bv  taking  away  his  magical 
char  p,  iliey  were  reftored  to  their 
fornirr  condition.  Neverthelefs,  this 
anfwer  gave  little  fitisfuclion  to  the 
laid  Abraham  j  but  thus  he  replied, 
that  he  could  not  cli.-.rm  tholc  that 
were  born  in  that  contiilicn,  r.s blind, 
&c.  and  born  all'o  before  Chnii  him- 
ftlf  A’as  born,  as  it  appearelli  fome 
of  them  were :  This  leemed  to  him 
an  abfurd  paradox,  and  tnily  the 
prs-lfing  of  this  argument  did  almoft 
put  them  to  a  nonplus,  till  at  lall 
they  had  this  evanon  (though  weak 
and  vile)  they  were, faid  they,  by  o- 
ther  magicians  convinced  to  he  lO  In 
ihtir  mothers  womb*;  and  that,  al¬ 
though  liimith'  was  not  then  born 
when  they  were  born  with  thefe  e- 
tiis,  yet  he  beiijg  a  great  diffenibkr, 
and  more  ennn  ng  than  any  magici¬ 
an  before  liim,  power  Was  given  lilra 
by  the  devil  to  remove  thole  charms, 
W'hich  otliers  had  placed.  And  there 
was  one  Pharifee  named  Zebedee, 
that  of  the  Pliarifees  there  did  .moll 
opprohrioufly  revile  him,  and  vebe- 
VoL.  X.  No.  58.  LI 
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mcntly  urge  thefe  things  againft  him  j 
but  1  conceive  he  did  it  not  to  the 
well- liking  of  many  there  tliat  heard 
him,  even  members  of  the  council. 
And  as  the  Pharifecs  that  day  play¬ 
ed  their  parts  againit  him,  fo  did  the 
Sndducccs  alfo  endeavour  (for  fome 
of  that  fed  were  alfo  of  the  council) 
to  render  Chrift  vile  and  odious  to 
tile  reft  of  the  Jews  that  were  affemb- 
Icd  there.  1  oLferwd  it  was  with 
them  as  it  was  once  with  Herod  and 
Pilate  •,  though  they  two  could  not 
agree  betwi.xt  themlclvcs  at  other 
times,  yet  they  could  agree  together 
to  ciuclfy  Chilli ;  for  the  Phanftes 
and  Sadducces,  lltoiigli  they  be  much 
divided  in  opinion  among  themfeivcs, 
yet  did  they  n  this  time  too  much 
agree  to  ihlgracc  and  dillionour Chrift 
with  their  lies,  calumnies,  and  blaf- 
phcmics;  for  tiie  Sadducees,  as  well 
a»  Pliarifees,  did  In  other  things  ac- 
cufe  him  for  a  grand  iiupollor,  and 
for  a  bro.acher  of  corrupt  dodlrine  j 
in  that  in  his  gofpel  he  teaclieth  the 
relurrecticn  from  the  dead,  which 
they  there  denied  to  be  true  doiftilne. 
But  it  Is  no  new  thing  to  'fee  fac¬ 
tions  tliircnting,  to  agree  in  fome  c- 
vil  deiign  agaii.ft  othtis,  as  1  found 
it  by  experience  :  being  at  Rome  in 
llic  year  1650,  which  was  the  year 
of  theirjubiiee,there  was  a  great  itrife 
between  the  jcfiiits  and  the  Friart 
of  the  Order  of  St  Dominick,  both 
which  were  ngainft  the  Proteftaats  j 
and  although  their  tlilferences  have 
been,  by  the  care  and  vigilance  of 
the  l^ope,  fo  fm.othered  that  the 
woild  hath  not  taken  mucli  notice 
thereof,  yet  this  fire  broke  cut  into 
a  dame  greater  than  ever  it  was  be¬ 
fore  (a.  they  certified  me  there)  both 
by  public  dlfiaitlngs,  and  by  bitter 
writings  one  againft  another,  open¬ 
ing  the  vices  and  errors  of  one  an¬ 
ther’s  fadlon,  thus  feeking  to  dif- 
4;race  one  the  other;  which  caulVi 
the  Pope  to  threaten  to  excommu¬ 
nicate  the  authors  of  all  I'uch  black 
and  libellous  books,  that  did  tend  to 

the 
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t’lc  diihonour  ot  h  s  clcrj^v  i..ii  rcli 
g'  )'A,  to  ma-ie  tht-m  iiiiaaious  to  lae 
woi-u!.  ii  it  lliis  by  i.We  way. 

\V'e  arc  now  co.a-  .o  tlie  ieventh 
nnd  i.i;t  cay  ot  th'  n  council,  anti  on 
ti  i  day.  !h..'i  va.*  t.ie  main  ijucre  a- 
moa..,  I  llicni :  ‘  It  Ciiiill  be  come, 

‘  tacn  whai  rulci  and  orders  hath  he 
*  lc:t  his  church  to  walk  Dy  ?’  'i'his 
was  a  fi-e.t  ({ueilion  among  them  j 
ai;u  heca..il'c  they  did  not  oelitve  the 
I's’civ  I’cilain-nt,  nor  woultl  be  guid¬ 
ed  oy  it,  liiey  deia-indeti  lome  other 
inhructijn  to  dii..:iltaud  guide  them, 
in  tills  jioint  ;  liit  r..'i’)on  iix  oi  the 
K  nan  clergy  (who  ot  purpolc  were 
fell.  *rom  Ko.ne  oy  me  Pope,  to  af 
fit'  in  this  couiivii )  were  called  in, 
viz  two  Ifluits,  two  i’r'ars  of  the 
order  of  St  Augulline,  anti  two  of 
tile  order  of  ot  Piimcis ;  a.id  thefe 
liei.ig  adiiniteii  into  me  c-.incil,  be¬ 
gan  to  open  unto  tliem  the  rules  and 
di.'ciriac  o:  ti.e  iioly  cnurch  ot  Rome 
(as  li.  y  call  it)  Wiiicii  church  they 
iiiag.idicd  t.<  tueiii,  lor  the  holy  ta- 
thol  c  church  of  C'.irilt,  and  .heir 
tiociri.if  (>■>  be  the  iniaiiihle  ilocirine 
oi  >.  iiriil,  and  iht-ir  rules  to  ';e  the 
rul  s  wisich  the  apolt.es  lett  to  he 
chu:.:h  for  ever  to  be  olilcrvcti,  and 
thif  t  .e  pope  is  tlic  hoiy  vicar  of 
Chro;,  .tm'ihe  fuccelioi  of  St  h’eter  : 
and  !  .r  i.illaitcc,  in  Ic.mg  p.o  iiculars, 
ihiV  ;tfinnii.d  t  ic  rt  .1  i.relcnce  of 
Cl  till  ill  the  facranifnt,  the  reiigi- 
ot>  ..t;v..rion  of  their  holy  tlays, 
t'.  iiivi'catii'ii  ot  f..iuts,  pr..ylng  to 
tiic  virgin  ulary,  a.'d  lier  toirni  ;id- 
ing  pov'ci  in  lieaven  over  her  ion; 
ilie  l.oi\  ..fe  ot  tile  cruf;  and  ir.iag*  s, 
V it'll  tiic  r-:t  of  tiKir  i  ioi.iirous  ciui 
luperliiti<  us  worlliip  j  ail  wiiiciitluy 
coiir.'.ieniltd  to  the  alien, b!y  of  the 
Jiv. tor  the  doclriiie  and  rules  of 
the  p,  lib  s.  liiu  as  foon  as  me  af- 
Icuihly  had  heard  theic  tl.iiigs  Irotii 
the. 11,  they  weri  g.iieiaily  and  ts- 
ce-diogly  iiwii'olLd  thereat,  and  fell 
intu  hi..h  ilamotirs  againlf  tium,  and 
intirr  ilgi-jii,cry  ing  out,  ‘NoCiirlP, 
*  no  wuiuaii-gud,  no  inUrccuion  of 


‘  laints,  no  wurlhipping  of  Image*,' 

‘  no  playing  to  the  Vi>-gin  M.  ry, 

‘  &c.’  1  ruiy  liieir  trouble  hcreat 

was  fo  great,  that  it  troubled  me  to 
foe  their  impatience  j  they  rent  their 
cloatiis,  and  calf  dull  upon  their 
heads,  and  cried  out  aloud,  Bluf- 
phemy,  ol  ifphtmy  !  and  upon  tiiis 
the  council  tiroke  up :  Vet  they  af- 
I'cmhled  again  the  eigliih  dav,  and 
ail  that  was  none  then,  was  to  agitc 
upon  anoiiier  meeting  of  tlieir  na¬ 
tion  three 'years  alter,  which  w.is 
concluded  upon  beiore  tneir  final 
diiioiution. 

1  do  believe  there  were  many  Jews 
there  that  wouhi  have  been  perlua- 
ded  to  ow  n  ilic  imrd  jel'us  and  diis 
1  .anurc  you  for  a  truth,  and  it  is  tor 
t'ne  liuiioiir  of  our  rtiigion,  anu  the 
encouragement  of  our  divines,  one 
eminent  R  ;i;b";  there  diu  ilcliver  his 
opinion  in  coiiterence  witii  me,  that 
he  at  firil  feared  that  thole,  which 
were  lent  Irom  Rome,  v.ouid  caufe 
an  uniiappv  period  to  ilieir  council ; 
and  proleiicd  to  me,  that  lie  inuc'n 
ocliicd  the  piel-iicc  ot  lome  Pro- 
teltaiit  d. vines,  and  el'pcciaily  of  our 
Kiigliih  divines,  of  whom  he  li  id  a 
better  opinion,  than  ol  any  other 
divines  in  the  world;  fur  lit  diil  he- 
litve  li;at  we  have  a  great  love  to 
their  n  iiion  ,  and  this  reafuii  he  gave 
me  for  their  good  opinion  of  our  di¬ 
vines,  beeaulc  he  unrie  llooei  tliat 
t'lev  did  ordinarily  pray  for  the  Cvui- 
vcrli.m  of  their  n  iliou,  v.liich  heelid 
acl.  ncwledge  to  be  a  great  tokf  ii  ot 
etiir  love  towatils  them;  and,  efpe- 
cutily,  lie  coiiiineiule-il  the  miniliers 
of  London  tor  exceilciit  ptcachtis, 
and  for  their  charity  towards  ihcir 
nation,  of  whom  he  had  heard  a 
great  fame.  As  for  tl.e  church  ef 
Ri  me.  they  account  it  r.n  idc;a‘.rjiis 
eiiurcii,  anil  thercrore  will  noi  own 
their  religion;  anel  by  co.istrllng 
with  the  Jt  ws,  1  Pound  that  they  ge¬ 
nt  rally  think,  that  tlierc  is  no  o  her 
Cl;ril;i:in  rcliyioii  in  the  world  but 
ill.;*,  of  liic  church  of  Pv  Jiuc;  anti  lur 
KuUe'i 
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Horae’s  idolatry ,  they  take  otFeate 
at  all  v-iii'i  tiaii  religion  j  t>y  Vvhich 
it  d'  pt_red  that  Rome  is  the  great- 
eh  ciit.ay  ol  the  Jevss  coineriion. 

t'oi  me  place  ot  the  Jews  next 
metting,  it  is  proo.ible  it  will  be  in 
b  .na,  ill  which  country  1  alfo  w  ts, 
aii'.idiclihere  convene  with  ilielcct  oi 
t'lw  R;ch  ihitcs  living  in  Sjria;  t.iey 
ft  oLferve  their  old  cuiloms  and 
rules,  they  utiiher  low  nor  plant, 


nor  i>. '.lid  noo.es;  o’,  li  '.'  'n  •  .ts, 
and  often  ren.ovt  .loin  o  le  i  l.;«  c  to 
another,  with  their  taraiiy,  cag  .d 
baggage.  Anu  ieemg  i  ti  .u  mat, 
bv  the  Italian  tc-ngoe,  i  Caii  cont.n’e 
with  mt  J  ws  or  .iny  other  nation,  m 
all  the  p..rts  of  the  world  wliti,.  I 
have  been,  if  G  d  give  me  an  op- 
p.jitunity,  I  (hall  w.lli'.gly  attend 
their  next  coancil.  ihe  guou  Lord 
pri  if  er  it.  Avten. 


Acompjratlve  Sweden  <7;r/ Denmark,  and  -f  the  Ve^fns  and  Manners 

eftkeir  rijpciiiie  Jnkubitunti  *. 

TH  E  rtrait  of  the  Sound  feparates  centuries,  the  Swedes  were  of  a  mucli 
Denmark,  from  Sweden,  the  higher  Ib.ture  than  they  are  at  pre- 
inhamtantsofwhiehtouiitritsarccer-  fent ;  in  proof  of  which,  the  foliow- 
tainly  dcl'cendcd  from  the  lame  ori-  ing  facfs  are  recorded  in  the  nlc- 
gin,  they  bve  under  the  lame  cli-  moirs  ot  their  academy, 
mate,  and  they  fpeah  the  fame  Ian-  ‘  Un  digging,  in  July  i  ”64,  in  the 


guage  ;  but  there  are  circuniitances 
which  form  a  ftriking  contrail,  not 
only  between  the  two  countries,  but 
between  the  people  that  inhabit  them. 

Ill  Denmark  the  hills  are  Imail, 
the  ground  even  butftony,the  wouus 
of  finall  extent,  the  plains  iinincnie, 
the  lakes  imail,  and  there  arc  no  ri¬ 
vers  ;  the  habils  of  the  nun  are  long, 
and  red  i.  the  prevailing  colour,  in 
Swi  de'i  nolhliig  is  to  be  I'een  but 
mounlums,  roc..s,  valiics,  lorelis,  valt 
Lkcs,  and  great  rivers;  the  eloatlis 
are  worn  Ihort,  and  their  colour  is 
blue. 

'i  he  Swede  is  of  an  acllve,  firm 
make:  lu'  is  lively,  induftnoiis,  gay, 
and  .atable.  'i  lie  D<iiie,  whole  li- 
guie  is  not  fo  lier.der,  is  more  flug- 
giiii,  he  IS  loiul  ol  red,  does  not  la¬ 
bour  with  the  i'anic  uciivitv,  bis  liu- 
luour  is  m«;re  llcgmatic  ami  i'erious, 
his  te-inperuniciit  is  cold,  but  he  is 
Co.#  int  111  friendlliip,  though  he  dors 
not  fo  readily  torin  eoniucficns. 
Sonic  of  the  literati  of  the  country 
uijlotain,  that  in  the  11th  and  izth 

I. 
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‘  church-yard  of  the  old  cloifter  of 
‘  Wreta,  there  were  found,  at  the 
‘  depth  of  two  yards,  leveral  ftone 
‘  cotfi.as  Containing  human  bones 
‘  of  an  aftonilhing  lize.  Upon  dig- 
‘  ging  further  there  was  dilcovered, 

‘  in  H  fine  w  hite  fand  at  the  depth  of 
‘  four  yarels,  a  perfecf  ikelcton  well 
‘  prtferved,  about  eight  feet  loi.g. 

‘  \VheD  the  foundations  of  the  tow\r 
‘  at  Linkioping  were  laid,  two  ll<e- 
‘  letons  of  the  lame  lize  were  dil’co- 
‘  vered,  one  of  which  had  the  im- 
‘  prctlion  of  a  deep  wound  in  the 
‘  Ikull. 

‘  The  bones  contained  in  the 
‘  Ho'ie  coffin  of  king  /n^e  Haljjan- 
‘  in  the  church  of  Wreta,  are 
‘  nearly  of  the  lainc  dimenfions ,  and 
‘  hiltory  fays,  that  the  kings  Sten- 
‘  kill'on  and  Ka>  wald  Knapho'ding 
‘  were  ftill  tailor  than  he.  'I  hey 
‘  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 4th 
‘  century.  Skeletons  of  the  fame 
‘  fize*  s.re  often  found  in  oirf- church 
‘  yards  when  they  dig  deep.’ 

'1  ire  ditreicnt  dialecls  of  tliclr  bn- 
1 2  Siti-g« 
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guage  are  charaftcrifti^  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  genius  of  the  tv.o  nations  ;  both 
of  ihcni  jironotincc  with  a  Jingiag  tone, 
but  the  Swede  Tings  quicker,  ends 
many  words  with  vowels,  particu¬ 
larly  \vit!i  a,  as  in  fame  provinces 
1^’Aj  a.  book,  a  horfe,  hjkt  a 

mountain*,  acceiu'ng  quickly  and 
accutely  the  laft  iyllab!'*,  while  the 
former ''.vas  proiioiinced  grave,  ll'.’.t 
the  Dane  has  a  llovc  prunoi  nciation, 
Tomewhat  guttural,  and  he  termi¬ 
nates  many  wouls  in  conTonants,  as 
I'ook,  lied,  l  aken  :  To  that  two 
Sv.edes  Ipealvi  ig  togclhur  infpire 
gaity,  while  the  lugubrious  accents 
of  two  Danes,  aifect  thoie  with  lue- 
lanclioly  who  do  not  underlland  their 
language. 

'I'lie  Danilh  and  SwediHi  women 
are  handfomc,  amiable,  and  well  e- 
ducated;  they  are  in  general  fair, 
with  a  ueiicate>co!nple.\inn,  blue  eyes 
and  line  hair :  but  the  Swedilh  wo¬ 
men  have  tile  moil  aniiiiated  look,  a 
more  evpreiuve  countenance,  a  more 
tlegunt  liiape,  and  tiiey  arc  mote 
I'piightly:  the  D.iiilili  ladies  arc  apt 
to  grow  fat  aii'l  languid.  I  imagine 
ihe  former  ate  more  amorous,  and 
the  latter  more  Tuiceptil.'le  of  ten- 
derntfs  and  attachment.  In  .Den¬ 
mark,  the  women  of  the  raiddliiig 
and  lower  ranks  are  exceedingly 
fond  cf  drtls,  and  facrifice  every 
thing  to  their  apparci,  which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  compoftd  of  various  colours, 
the  red  always  predominant.  In 
Sw'eden,  women  of  every  flation  go 
veiled  j  even  the  country  girls,  v.hcn 


r/  the  PerfjKS  and 

they  arc  labouring  in  the  fields,  ne¬ 
ver  want  a  vt  ii  of  black  crape  ;  and 
this  is  neceflary  to  del'  nd  their  eyes 
againll  the  Tplciidour  of  tile  li.ow, du¬ 
ring  their  long  winters  *,  and  agaiiill 
the  reverberation  of  the  fun’s  rays 
from  the  rocks,  during  their  long 
days  in  fummer.  , 

1  he  Swedes  differ  lefs  from  their 
original  progcnilort  *  than  the  Danes. 
?.Iany  tli*angcrs  tome  to  fettle  a- 
moiig  thefc  lall,  either  attracted  by 
the  nature  of  their  government,  or 
by  tl  r.t  of  tluir  polfcinons;  tiiefe 
I'.rangers  become  naturalized  in  the 
country,  and  in  the  towns;  nn.ny 
noble  and  pkheiun  famiiitr,  irany 
perfops  employed  in  the  political 
and  military  lines,  many  artificers 
and  ai tills  are  foreigners,  cfpccir.liy 
Germans  ;  while  In  Sweden,  except 
a  very  few  families,  all  are  Swedes 
or  of  Swedirn  extradlion.  Dy  the 
tenth  aiticle  of  the  new  ccnllitulion, 
‘  No  foreigner  of  whatever  rank  or 
*  condition,’  (though  he  were  a 
prince)  ‘  can  hold  any  otilce  politi- 
‘  cal,  civil,  or  military  ;  nor  wiii  lie 
‘  enjoy  any  poTt,  e.xccpt  at  court.’ 

llotli  nations  love  the  fcienccs and 
polite  literature, and  have  diltinguiih- 
td  themftlves  in  both.  The  Swedes 
reckon  many  learned  men,  who  not 
only  have  acquired  and  Hill  main¬ 
tain  adillinguilhed  place  among  their 
countrymen,  but  who  have  at  ihe 
fame  time  obtained  the  admiration 
and  elleem  of  all  Europe.  \\  ho  has 
not  heard  of  Linra:us  f ;  of  Eerg- 
maiin ;  of  Cell] us ;  of  ivicnandcrhielin ; 

of 


The  inhabitants  of  Smoland  are  thonebt  to  be  the  people  who  have  departed 
leaft  from  the  manners  and  appearance  ot  tiitir  anccitois  the  Guths.  'I'-icv  con¬ 
tract  no  marriages  out  of  their  own  pariih,  or  at  lealt  out  ot  th.'  piovince,  aati  flora 
time  immemoria!  no  inhabitant  o''  any  otlier  protitite  .has  I'euled  in  tliis  ;  accord¬ 
ingly  the  people  here,  have  the  reputation  cf  Lciiig  the  talieft  anti  u.oft  robult  in  all 
Sweden. 

-j-  1  expedled  to  have  found  at  U’pfal,  fays  our  tr.avellcr,  feme  riom”..:tT.t  of  the 
veneration  which  the  Swedef  iiay  ;e>  the  intmory  cr  le  lat;  Liiiuspus  ;  but  leas 
dii'appointed.  1  alkcd  my  guide  where  the  tomb  ot  that  erv't  mm  w  as  ;  ‘the 

*  tomb  ?  fail!  be,  be  has  nont,  iie  was  bu  iid  Ibrtxwhcri.  m  this  ciiurdi,b'.t  I  don’t 

*  know  in  wiiat  plate  t’  upon  whieh  he  and  I  went  to  f.art'n  lor  the  fpot;  we  rea.d 

all 
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of  Wargentin;  of  de  Geer,  the  to  other  countries,  and  enrich  their 
Re.-  iinui  of  S.Vvdenj  andofthelcarn-  own  at  their  return,  with  the  know> 
ed  .T  oriographer  i.agerbring.  The  ledge  they  have  acquired  of  new 
l^aces  jn  the  other  hand  have  to  laws,  and  the  manners  of  other  na- 
boa  I  of  Tycho-Brahe  j  of  Roeiner  ;  tions.  Both  are  ditlinguifbed  by  an 
ul  Galpard  Bartholin  j  of  Siiuun  eafy  and  frank  politenefs;  but  the 
Pauli ',  of  Wonnius  j  of  Holbcrg,  and  Danilh  nobles  do  not  pofl'efsthe  fame 
ol  j':;veral  others :  permit  me  like-  fpirit  of  hofpltality,  that  rcllft  of 
wife  to  add  to  this  catalogue  four  primitive  times,  which  the  SwedlHi 
men,  as  dtlHiiguIlhed  for  their  pri-  nobility  pique  themltlves  on  perpe- 
vatc  worth  as  for  their  e.xtenlive  tuatingf. 

Uarning,  who  now  do  honour  to  Co-  The  royal  Swedilh  regiment  in 
penhagen  j  M.  de  Kratzenllein  rec-  the  fervice  of  France,  gives  an  op- 
tor  of  the  univerlity  and  profeifor  of  portunity  to  the  youth  of  going  a- 
e.xpciimenlal  philofophy  •,  de  Suhm  *  broad  for  fome  time.  Thofe  who 
the  chamberlain  •,  de  Trefcauw  pro-  are  dcflined  for  the  military,  but  ef- 
ftiT.)r  of  Jfivinityj  and  Kalifchen  pccially  for  the  marine  department, 
pix/ftflor  of  anatomy.  are  obliged  to  enter  into  the  fcrvicc 

A  gie.it  part  of  the  Swedilh  as  of  fome  foreign  power,  before  they 
well  as  of  the  Danilh  nobility,  after  can  expecf  advancement  in  their  own 
havi’ig  received  at  home  an  excel-  country j  by  this  practice,  thofe  who 
lent  preliminary  education,  travel  have  ambition,  and  that  in  general 

they 

all  the  inferiptions  we  could  find  on  the  pavement ;  at  laft  we  difeovered  a  ftone 
half  hi  !  hy  a  bench,  on  which  was  engraven,  HicJacetLinnjuj  Profejfor,  &c.  with¬ 
out  anv  ililti’^gu'lhing  ni.irk  or  appropriate  infenption,  but  in  every  thing  like  the 
laid  over  a  cominoii  citi/.rn;  1  cor.fefs,  1  was  a  litile  hurt  at  it.  *  Luckily, 
laid  I,  the  nioiuiment  he  lias  erciflcd  to  liii.ilelf  by  his  works  are  imperilhable,  an-l 
will  endup-,  when  the  hardclt  marble  that  ought  to  have  formed  his  ilatuc  ihall 
have  cruinblLil  into  clay.’ 

■*  Th.e  tiillowiiig  is  an  ex-tr.-isTl  of  a  letter  I  received  in  February  1789,  from  the 
leaiiicd  and  worthy  j'rpftflor  de  Trefcauw. 

‘  It  is  to  M.  lie  Suhm  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  moft  accurate  accounts  we 
have  with  regard  to  the  hilloty  of  Denmaik.  This  learned  man  has  a  petlecfl  ac- 
qnaimamc  with  the  ancient  iaupuapes,  and  his  indultry  in  Inftorical  rcfcarches  is  in¬ 
credible.  He  has  publilhed  fourteen  volumes  in  4to.  chiefly  on  the  hiftory  of  the 
North,  vi-<!.  (.me  on  the  origin  ot  nations  in  general:  One  on  the  origin  of  the  north- 
•rn  n.-.t'.i  rj- :  One  on  Odiu  and  the  mythology  of  the  northern  nations  :  Two  on 
the  migr.otion  ol  the  northern  nations  :  Four  on  the  critical  hillory  of  Denmark  t 
Four  0:1  the  hifiory  of  Denmark,  with  tables  in  folio, — and  One,  containing  hillori- 
cal  collcdlious  relative  to  the  Jjanilh  hillory. 

‘  It  is  a  pity  that  thefe  works  are  not  tranllated.  As  the  author  does  not  enter 
upon  the  Norwegian  hiftory,  Schionning,  another  hillorian  equally  rcfpciftable,  has 
puulilhc-d  that  hiftory,  in  three  vols.  4:0.  As  he  w-as  a  Norwegian  and  deeply  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  hiftory,  proofs  of  which  he  has  given  in  the  new  edition  of  the 
hillory  of  Snorro  in  Latin,  and  in  his  work  on  the  ancient  geography  of  Norway, 
notliing  can  be  more  comple.st  than  this  work  ;  hut  a  tranllation  is  wanted.  To 
fupply  tills  want,  MefiT/s.  Cithhardi  and  Cbriftiani  have  publilhed  a  work,  or  rather 
two  works  on  the  hlltory  of  Denmark,  of  Norway,  and  of  the  Dutchies  of  Slefwig 
and  Ilolflein^  in  fevrral  voluin-  s  in  4to.  and  8vo.  in  which  they  have  profited  by 
the  p.Ti'ormances  of  de  Suhm  and  Srhionning. 

t  It  is  a  general  ciiltom  in  Sweden,  efpecially  in  the  northern  provinces,  that  the 
great  lord.s  i  ave  apartments  in  their  caftles  and  country  feats,  w'hich  are  deftined 
lor  the  reception  of  lutl  .i»'  diets  as  ate  recommended  to  them  ;  thefe  they  occupy 
even  in  the  aliten.c  of  the  lord,  and  then  a  domeftic  called  Verwalter  takes  care  of 
them,  and  provides  them  with  every  thing  neccllary  either  for  maintenance  or  ac¬ 
commodation. 
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they  all  have,  acquire  an  inclination  veiling  at  the  expence  of  the  Prince 
for  inilruction,  ami  for  being  one  Royal,  through  tne  moll  piiluref  jue 
tlav  ufelul  to  their  country.  regions  of  Norway,  Denmark,  and 

The  Daniih  military  fcltlom  go  to  Jutland.  This  young  man,  who  liu- 
ferve  abroad  j  but  the  oilicers  of  the  died  ins  art  among  the  moaiitaius  of 
marine  are  very  much  encouraged  Swiiiciland,  and  in  the  enviion.s  of 
to  eater  for  fouie  time  into  foreign  Rome,  and  who  paints  with  much 
fervice,  and  there  are  always  lonie  of  lire,  is  con'.niilTKmed  to  mde  a  cul- 
them  either  in  the  Englilh  or  Ruf-  leeiion  of  paintings  from  tile  nioll 
fian  navy,  and  fome  of  them  cvengo  Itnlcing  vie\is  he  ineeis  wira  in  Ids 
on  boaril  of  merchant  lliips.  tour,  tin*  the  ornament  of  a  faloon  in 

The  king  of  Sweden,  from  time  the  caltk.  Proh-ilor  Hover,  I'ecre- 
to  time,  lends  young  artlils  to  Rome  tary  to  the  aeademy  of  p.dntir.g, 
or  to  Paris,  in  order  to  itudy  the  feuipture,  and  arciiue  ure,  is  a  nii- 
malter  pieces  of  painclng  and  fculp-  niatnre  painter  of  fird-rate  merit  j 
ture,  both  ancient  and  modern,  that  he  c.'.ccis  in  tl.e  elegurceof  idscom- 
are  to  be  feen  there.  Many  of  tlieni  polition  and  in  the  d.  licacy  of  his 
make  great  proiiciencyj  but  as  the  pencil.  Preiiler  tl.e  engraver  is  ct- 
ans  do  not  meet  with  the  l.iine  cn-  leorated  for  Ids  judgiueut,  and  for 
couragenieiit  in  Sweden  as  in  Den-  tlie  e.sprcdiou  of  his  picct.s.  i  wo 
mark,  they  have  not  yet  made  fueii  feuipto’-s  and  llatuaries,  the  profef- 
progrefs  i  t  the  former  kingdom,  i'ors  WleJetelt  and  Stanley,  have 
notwilhilantiing  the  natural  aptitude  ililiinguilhed  tiieu.l'clves,  tile  former 
of  tlic  Swedes  to  excel.  Tlie  Danes  for  the  accuracy  of  his  contours,  tlie 
have  an  hidoric  il  painter  *,  whufe  other  for  the  ricinitls  and  tire  of  his 
performances  might  be  put  in  com-  compolltlutis  both  have  cuidvated 
petition  with  thole  ot  a  \Vehtorui  a  tiudr  talle  among  tlie  antiquities  of 
Pierre.  l  lie  court  has  bellowed  on  Greet  e  and  of  Italy,  ami  by  the  llu- 
Jdmanannu.il  penfionof  lOOOeTowns,  dy  of  the  Until  modern  works  in 
for  wiileii  he  ts  cngagetllo  produce,  I'r.incc.  Tiie  court  iinds  them  con- 
every  ye.ir  on  the  king’s  birth  d.  y,  Itaiit  employment.  A  violin  plaver 
a  painting  of  lonie  ii.ciiiorabie  iiiei-  called  J.emvi,  is  a  favourite  i  t  Co- 
dent  In  tile  Daniih  Idltory.  As  iliele  pciihageii,  and  I  am  told  by  perfon.s 
pictures  are  linili'.cd,  they  arc  hung  wi.o  have  heard  him  at  Rome,  that 
up  ill  the  iiiagii intent  i.ali,  cai.ed  he  was  there  very  mui  .’i  apph  tided, 
ihe  KtihlPs  hiill,  v.hicli  w.isueliipud  Ail  the  artiiis  1  hare  ne  w  men- 
mid  executeti  by  a  i'rench  architecf  lioiied  are  Danes  by  birth,  and  un- 
iiaiiieil  Desjardins.  i  iie  king  has  doahtedly  do  honour  to  tlieir  coun- 
allowed  Juei,  a  cclebratetl  poraalt  tiy  by  their  talents,  the  t  ulii .  aticn 
painter,  to  cilahlilh  himrilf  in  the  of  width  they  owe*  to  the  nainlli- 
callle.  As  he  keeps  a  copy  of  eve-  ceiice  of  the  gove-i nine :it,  which  fur¬ 
ry  porltait,  ids  li.ill  Is  hung  witii  iiiilied  them  with  the  i  leans  of  per- 
tlioi'e  of  a  number  of  people  of  both  feciuig  tliemicivcs  in  foreign  coun- 
fexes,  and  of  every  rank,  and  1  tiie>. 

have  never  ftcii  uioic  llriking  like-  There  are  many  excellent  artifi- 
iicfles.  A  llraiigcr  may  ll'.eic  by  cers  in  Sweden,  in  ail  kinds  of  trades 
anticipation,  on  I-.ivatcr’s  jiriiiciplcs,  and  manufactures  j  tho’ they  would 
become  acquainted  with  the  diiTer-  be  lull  mere  excellent,  if  they  iiad 
ent, members  that  couipoie  the  bell  not  a  thouiand  obllueles  to  combat, 
company  at  Copenli.igcn.  A  land-  Their  chequed  clot’i,  the  way  they 
I'capc  painter  klhiuliiTcn}  is  now  tra-  prepare  their  kalher,  the  manufac¬ 
ture 
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lure  of  ploves,  their  oeconomical 
furnaces,  ;ind  many  other  works,  are 
futticient  proofs  of  their  indullry 
and  activity.  Some  manufaftures  in 
Dr  imark  exceed  theirs,  part'cular- 
ly  thofe  of  cloth,  of  filk,  of  printed 
linen,  and  hats. 

The  Svrediih  peafant,  vigorous, 
a£tlve,and  ind  jllrious,reapsthe  fruits 
of  Ids  labours  for  himfcif  and  h»s  ta- 
niily,  after  dedui'fing  the  tenths 
and  his  rent  If  he  is  obliged  to  per- 
foriTi  loine  fervices  for  which  he  get- 
no  ret  .rn,  he  confoles  himfclf  with 
the  tliout/it,  that  he  is  a  inendier  ot 
aboily  waich  forms  the  fourth  order 
in  the  It.ue,  and  that  he  hus  a  vote 
in  tile  government  of  his  counttv. 
This  idt<  gives  an  energy  to  his 
diipolltio.i  whicli  is  w.intiiigin  Den¬ 
mark.  I'nere,  on  the  contrarv,  the 
lla:e  of  the  peafant  is  I'ttle  dillant 
from  ilaverv,  he  is  chained  to  the 
foil  which  he  labours  for  his  lord, 
ani!  is  b'luiui  to  perform  i’crvices 
wliich  are  nnfptakably  grievous,  and 
thus  f;c:ns  the  moll  miier.ihle  of  be¬ 
ings.  I’liis  date  of  (ervitude,  jo'n- 
ed  to  Ids  nalur-il  imloleiKe,  goes 
him  all  air  ot  iiumibation,  which  Ids 
neighbour  on  the  other  tide  of  the 
fsor.ml  is  totally  iree  troin. 

Hitherto,  no  one  h,s  l.dl  »wed 
example  of  the  lute  Count  ilei  ndorf, 
(wiio  a  few  year!,  ago  gave  hts  };ea- 
l.ints  their  free'lom)  notwitlillaiuiing 
the  quadruple  nvoduCls  ot  hi-  1.  ml  , 
and  tin'  preieiit  \'e.'Itii  ot  ilime  very 
pe.if.mis,  wk  >  u.re  t.trm.rly  :-.s  pimr 
nn  i  lu'frrai'lu  as  their  iicigl.l.t'ias. 
To  pi  rii-et oatc  the  memory  or  their 
bcncf.ietor,  they  l-ate,  l;•tt  Vi-t,  e- 
rc 'ted  t')  I'.is  h..nouf.  a  niagr.iticnt 
n.')itc.!ii.-’U  of  Nor"  egian  mat  blc,  ex- 
tcateil  by  the  j'roiedur  of  I’culpiure 
Wle.leltlt.  '1  his  inonumcut,  on 
wl'.ich  there  is  an  iefcrlption  in  let¬ 
ters  of  gohl,  is  pi  iced  in  one  of  the 
Count’s  Ire  til  tdlatos,  about  a  league 
from  Cope-ik  igcii,  by  the  lidc  of  the 
grrrtt  road  that  lead-  to  F.il’ucur 
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mohty  and  jealoufy  that  reign  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations,  the  Swedilh 
handicraftfmen  and  m-inofaiffurers  are 
much  encouraged  in  Denmark  j  they 
are  foitii  1  intelligent,  ingenious,  and 
indet  itigable,  and  thofe  Dunes  who 
fet  on  foot  any  enterprife,  do  them 
the  jufl.ce  to  prefer  them  to  their 
own  countrvmen.  1  law  a  little  co¬ 
lony  from  Scania,  to  the  number  of 
forty  or  fifty  perl’., ns,  fettled  on  the 
cllate  of  a  fnend  ot  mine,  and  vvlio 
were  employed  in  clearing  it.  ’I'rcble 
tlie  iiiiiTilier  of  D'nes  were  walking 
befide  thtm.  1  obferved  ih.at  the 
moll  cliff.cult  operations,  thofe  that 
reouired  t  ie  greatell  attention,  and. 
wti-ch  it  was  nccell hry  to  abandon  to 
the  ihill  of  the  labourer,  wire  al¬ 
ways  given  to  the  Swedes,  bv  the 
infotclor,  who  was  a  native  of  IIol- 
lle:n.  At  reaping  time  too,  the 
Swedes  Were  preferred.  Jn  the  fell¬ 
ing  ar.il  cutting  of  woiKl.tl'.e  Dandlt 
foretler  einpioyed  his  own  country¬ 
men  as  little  as  poliiblc,  and  I  was 
convinced  that  he  did  right.  A 
Swede  g’lretimespi  rtorinerl  as  much 
a.s  ihrte  U.  iies.  What  furpiil'cd  me 
Iliil  more  was,  that  as  loon  as  the 
evtn.ng  bell  announced  the  oefTatioa 
of  labour,  the  Swedes  repaired  to 
their  imifs-clid  earthen  huts,  with 
tliiir  wive-  and  rliildren,  where,  as 
a  relief  from  their  toil,  tlicy  danced 
eitlier  to  the  tr-iind  of  a  violin  thev 
hud  among  them,  or  to  the  finging 
O'*  tiicir  wives  or  tliiir  chiuglitcrs,  a 
b  ill  that  w!is  repeated  every  evening 
when  the  wc3tl.tr  permittetl  ;  while 
the  wcrn-ot:t  l'>ancs  retired  either  to 
drink  btandv,  or  went  to  bed.  At 
a  little  raia!  feall  ll>at  was  given  by 
riY  friend,  the  Seamans  wouKI  not 
r.u:i.,!e  wi'h  the  reft ;  they  retired 
to  a  Corner  of  the  field,  where  they 
diverted  t!  erofels'cs  in  their  own 
way.  The  Danilh  mufic  and  dan¬ 
cing  were  too  langsld  for  them- 
d'hey  preferred  their  own  quick  Heps 
and  I'pright'.y  airs. 

In  the  fpring  fcafon,raany  Swedes 
come 


2^1  Comparativs  Vievi  of  ths  Per  fins  and 

rome  to  feek  employ;nent  In  the  ‘  twice  entirely  renewed  In  onc 
illancl  of  Zeliind,  where  they  receive  ‘  year.’ 

greater  wages  than  at  home.  There  Gullavus  Adolphus,  the  greateft 
they  live  ioherly  and  economically,  captain  of  his  age,  ctlebrat.  J  for  the 
and  return  at  the  approach  of  win-  glory  which  he  had  acniiired  la  the 
ter  with  the  fruit  of  their  labours.  Swedllh  arms,  notwithltanding  the 
In  this  manner  great  numbers  of  viftories  wiilch  immortalized  him, 
men  arrive,  but  ilill  more  women,  confidcred  a  conqueror  as  the  I'courge 
efpecially  when  there  are  accounts  of  his  country, 
of  any  uew  eiiterprifc  being  let  on  One  day  as  a  perfon  was  flatter- 


foot  on  the  opposite  coad. 


ing  him  on  the  progreis  he  hed  made 


Tliat  this  active  and  laborious  in  Germany,  aiul  maintaining  that 
race  make  good  foldiers,  cannot  be  his  valour,  his  greet  dcligas  r.rd  ex- 
doubted.  Without  mentioning  the  plolts,  were  miraculous  Int»-rpoli- 
vAiious  wars  which  the  Swedes  have  tlon  of  providence;  that  Without 
fupported  in  their  own,  or  in  the  h’.ni  the  houfe  cf  /  ulliia  would  u- 
neighbouring  countries  ia  the  iait  furp  univerfal  monarciiy,  and  that 
agef,  thofe  under  their  kings  Charles  tlien  the  protcSlant  religion  ■  ould 
IX.  Gullavus  Adolphus, Charles  XI.  be  extirpated  ;  that  it  w.i-  tv’dunt, 
and  Charles  XII.  prove  that  they  from  t!ie  wonderinl  incl.  cuts  cf  his 
arc  brave,  and  always  ready  to  ex-  life,  that  God  had  create^  him  for 
pofe  themfclves  for  the  glory  and  the  good  of  mankind ;  t.n.'t  his  In- 
proteclion  of  the  llate.  Happy  are  comparable  courage  vas  a  viGblc  ef- 
they,  when  governed  by  kings  who  fe£l  of  the  divine  goodnefs,  &c. 
are  able  to  direifl  their  aclivity  and  ‘  Rather  fay,  replied  tne  king,  that 
their  public  fpirit  to  agriculture,  to  ‘  it  is  a  mark  of  his  anger.  If  the 
commerce,  and  manufactures,  and  ‘  war  I  am  carrying  on  be  a  rcmtiiy, 
who  employ  the  natural  courage  of  ‘  it  is  worfe  than  the  dil’eafe.  It  is  a 
their  fubjeilts,  only  in  the  defence  of  *  m-rk  of  the  favour  of  God,  when 
the  Hate,  by  making  them  coniider  ‘  he  bellows  on  kings  only  ordinary 


it  as  a  common  poiTellion,  without 
dreaming  of  foreign  wars,  and  far 
Itfs  of  conquclls.  , 

'lire  lodes  which  the  kingdom 
fudained,  both  of  men  and  money, 
even  in  Its  mud  glorious  wars,  diould 
teach  the  fucceffors  ot  thofe  heroes, 


capacities.  I'he  ambition  of  a  fo- 
vereign,  and  his  excclLvc  pailiou 
for  glory,  making  him  dcfpiie 
peace,  obliges  him  to  tteny  it  to 
his  fubjecls ;  he  is  like  a  t  rrent 
that  defolates  the  places  through 
which  it  pailes,  and  as  he  carries 


tho  have  acquired  an  immortal  name  ‘  hi:  arms  as  far  as  his  wilhes,  he 


in  the  annals  of  Alars  and  Rellona, 
but  who  are  enrolled  in  characters  of 
Mood  in  thofe  of  Sweden,  that  thofe 


tills  the  world  with  terror,  with 
ni'.lery,  and  confudon,’ 

As  to  the  warlike  characlcr  of  the 


loifes  can  only  be  repaired  by  cn-  Danes,  the  following  are  the  words 
couraging  population  ami  commerce,  of  on  e  of  their  own  hillonans. , 


by  means  of  llrlct  econoniy  and  a 
pacific  adiviinillratlon.  A  celebra¬ 
ted  S'.vedi;!i  author,  as  au  evidence 


‘  1  he  Danes  arc  not  the  f.  ngiii- 
nary,  lavage  men  that  their  ar.ccf- 
tors  were,  who  thought  themi’elrta 


of  the  injury  done  to  the  population  ‘  difgraced  when  they  died  in  their 


of  his  country  by  war,  rites  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fail :  ‘  During  the  bill  war, 


‘  beds.  The  nation,  however,  has 
‘  not  lod  its  ancient  valour;  it  has 


‘  the  company  of  Infantry  raifed  ta  *  given  proofs  of  the  contrary  in  the 
‘  the  parilh  Skeiltlla  in  Wed  Roth-  ‘  mod  calamitous  wars.  The  de- 
*  nia,  conliiliiig  of  128  men,  was  ‘  feats  it  has  met  wilh  on  land  have 

‘  been 


•  Manner j  of  the  Sw 

•  been  repaired  by  its  viftories  at 

*  fca-’ 

The  language  of  Sweden  is  radi¬ 
cally  the  fame  with  that  of  Denmark 
and  Norway.  The  difference  con- 
fills  only  in  dialed  and  pronuncta? 
tion,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  (}iree 
kingdoms  underftand  one  another, 
except  in  a  few  words.  It  is  deri¬ 
ved  from  the  ancient  language  of 
Scandinavia,  and  many  Scotch, 
Dutch,  and  German  words  are  to  be 
found'in  it.  It  is  faid,  that  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  thefe  countries,  by  their 
copioufnefs  and  energy,  eafily  run 
into  poetry,  which  the  Danes  in  par¬ 
ticular  are  very  fond  of. 

In  the  times  of  Paganifm,  the 
Swedes  made  ufe  of  particular  cha- 
^clers,  which  they  called  Rur.or,  or 
Rw:er.  They  engraved  thefe  cha¬ 
racters  on  runic  (tones,  which  were 
raifed  above  the  graves  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Pagan  heroes,  and  upon  boards 
which  ferved  as  calenders,  and  which 
are  (till  ufed  in  the  nortiiern  pro¬ 
vinces.  Some  authors  maintain,  that 
thefe  characters  were  introduced  in¬ 
to  the  north  by  Odin  himfelf  *,  but 
it  is  the  common  opinion,  that  they 
were  taken  from  the  coins  and  mo¬ 
numents  of  the  ancient  Anglo-Sax¬ 
ons  and  Franks.  The  greatcll  part 
of  thofe  I  have  feen,  confilt  only  in 
rude  lines,  oblique,  perpendicular, 
and  hcriaontal.  1  have  met,  too,  in 
my  travels,  with  many  of  thofe  mo¬ 
numents,  which  conilfi  of  a  mafs  of 
(tones  placed  circularly  around  a  cent¬ 
ral  one,  fuperior  to  the  others  in  iize. 

Though  the  higher  ranks  in  Swe¬ 
den  arc  enlightened  and  intelligent, 
the  common  people,  efpecially  in  the 
country,  are  exceedinj^ly  fupcrltlii- 
ous,  and  attached  to  a  number  of 
obfurd  cultoms,  which  are  rclicls  of 
Roman  catholic,  or,  perl  aps,  of  Pa- 
^an  luperllition.  I  hey  believe  much 
in  fovccry  ;  fevers  and  other  difeafes 
are  treated  with  conjurations  and 
Bugical  word*  ;  forrie  peafants  ima¬ 
gine,  when  a.difeafe  attacks  their 
“  VoL.  X.  No.  yb.  ;vl  rr. 
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cattle,  that,  by  burying  a  portion  of 
the  dead  bead  in  the  field  of  their 
neighbours,  they  tranfrait  the  difeafe 
to  his  farm,  and  relieve  their  own 
herd.  Many  are  perfuaded,  that  the 
fuccefs  or  failure  of  their  crops,  de¬ 
pend  on  the  performance  or  omilTion 
of  a  particular  ceremony.  Marriage* 
are  accompanied  with  a  thoufand 
myderious  praAices,  as  well  as  ly- 
iug$-in,  baptifms,  and  burials.  In 
the  highland  parts  they  believe  in  a 
genius  who  is  benevolent  or  wicked 
according  to  circumltances,  who 
lives  under  ground,  and  whom  they 
are  afraid  ot  offending,  by  the  omll- 
iion  ot  certain  ceremonies  praclifed 
in  honour  of  him. 

The  Swedes  in  general  build  their 
houfes  of  wood,  except  at  Stock¬ 
holm  and  in  Seania.  Thofe  of  the 
peafants  are  made  with  beams 
of  the  fir  tree,  either  fquared  or 
left  as  nature  formed  them,  laid 
horizontally  above  each  other,  the 
ends  of  which  are  adjuiled  and 
fixed  without  nails  by  fimple  pins  of 
wood,  and  the  interdices  filled  up 
with  mots  \  fome  holes  are  contrived 
in  them  fo  as  to  ferve  for  windows. 
The  roof  is  made  of  thin  planks  of 
biich  wood,  with  the  bark  on,  co¬ 
vered  over  with  turf.  'I'Le  Hove  is 
generally  circular,  built  with  brick, 
about  four  feet  high,  and  fiat  at  tup, 
fo  as'to  allow  one  to  lye  upon  it  ; 
befide  the  dove  is  the  chimney,  which 
rlfes  above  the  roof,  and  is  opened 
or  Ihut  at  top  by  means  of  a  crof> 
board,  to  which  there  is  a  cord  at¬ 
tached.  In  the  chimney  an  iron 
crow  holds  a  long  fplinlcr  of  fir- 
wood,  which  ferves  as  a  candle. 
Thefe  houfes  arc  generally  divided 
into  a  kind  of  velUoule,  and  a  com¬ 
mon  room,  in  wiiich  the  whole  fjt- 
mily  deep,  in  beds  one  above  ano¬ 
ther,  nearly  as  the  cudotn  is  in  Wed- 
phalia.  d  he  barns  and  dables  are 
feparate  from  the  houfe.  In  the  pod- 
houfes  there  is  another  room  dedi- 
ned  for  travellers,  called  the  Utran^ 
^tr's 
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ger's  chamier,  which  is  kept  neat  and  and  forae  of  them  fo  much  re(emble 
clean.  When  I  was  travelling  in  hewn  ilooci  that  at  hrd  fight  they  ap- 
fummcr,  1  always  found  the  floor  peartobefuch.  Thehoufeslookwell, 
covered  with  branches  of  the  fir-  efpecially  in  the  country  }  many  of 
tree,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  a  general  them  have  the  appearance  of  caflles^ 
cullom  over  all  Sweden  even  in  the  and  within  they  are  magnificently 
belt  houfes,  which  contributes  to  furnilhed.  As  the  nobility  chooie 
give  the  room  a  degree  of  frethnefs,  to  relule  on  their  eflates,  and  as  fome 
and  diffufes  a  very  agreeable  balfa-  of  the  gentry  live  in  the  country 
mic  odour.  The  roof  too,  the  (love,  from  one  year’s  end  to  the  other,, 
and  the  windows,  are  all  garnifhcd  they  endeavour  to  make  their  habi- 
with  branches  of  the  birch  tree,  in  rations  as  commodious  and  agreeable 
order  to  attradl  the  flies,  which  in  as  poflible.  1  have  feen  houfes  that 
Sweden  abound  in  aflonilhing  fwarms.  eould  be  taken  down  and  tranfperted 
In  Smoland,  and  in  the  mountains  at  pleafure. 
of  Dalecarlia,  the  inhabitants  build  1  fometimes  amufed  myfelf  at  Ce- 
thcir  houfes  iHll  more  rudely.  They  penhagen,  in  a  place  appropriated 
have  but  one  window,  or  rather  large  for  the  purpofe,  with  obferving  the 
'  hole,  in  that  part  of  the  roof  which  conftrudlion  of  houfes  that  were  def- 
is  expofed  to  the  I'outh.  This  win-  lined  for  Norway  or  Iceland.  Aw 
dow,  or  hole,fcrves  them  for  a  clock,  agreement  is  made  with  an  underta- 
When  the  fun  Ihines  upon  a  fmall  ker  for  a  houle  of  fuch  a  height, 
prefs  at  the  fide  of  the  window,  they  length,  and  breadth,  and  with  fuch 
take  brcakfall,  and  when  its  rays  a  number  of  rooms,  at  a  ilipulated- 
fall  upon  the  Hove,  they  go  to  din-  price.  Immediately  tic  wood  is 
ner.  In  thefe  houfes  there  is  but  prepared  of  feafoned  timber,  the 
one  bed,  in  which  lleep  the  mailer  of  pieces  are  adjullcd  and  the  houl'c 
the  houfe  and  his  wife  j  all  the  reft  conllru^Ied-;  it  is  examined  to  fee 
lye  on  benches  placed  along  the  if  it  correfponds-  with  the  agree- 
walls  j  thefe  are  covered  with  ftraw  ment  *,  it  is  then  taken  down,  the- 
or  flieep  Ikins,  and  fometimes,  but  dilferent  parts  are  marked  and  num- 
rarely,  with  a  mattrels.  bered,  they  are  Ihippcd,  and  the 

The  houfes  of  fome  individuals  in  houfe  fails  to  the  place  of  its  defti- 
the  cities  and  in  the  country,  are  of  nation.  I  have  feen  many  large 
wood,  from  two  to  four  fto^ie^high.  houfes  fabricated  in  this  way,  with- 
Sumc  of  them  have  a  very  fine  ap-  out  the  alfiftance  of  the  leaft  portion 
pearance  •,  in  the  towns  they  are  ge-  of  iron. 

nerally  painted  of  a  reddilh  brown.  In  Scania,  where  there  are  as  few 
and  covered  with  turf;  the  rouf  in  wooden  houfes  as  in  Denmark, 
fume  is  compofed  of  little  pieces  of  Dutch  bricks  are  preferred  to  thof* 
wood,  cut  in  the  form  of  Hates,  and  made  in  the  country  ;  the  former 
others  are  covered  with  tiles.  At  being  better  burnt  and  Itfs  pbrous, 
Gothenburg,  at  Carlfcroon,  and  Fah-  they  imbibe  Icfs  humidity,  and  thcre- 
lun,  the  houfes  are  very  neatly  paint-  fore  the  houfes  built  with  them  aro. 
ed  in  the  ftile  of  thofe  at  Sardam ;  nut  fo  liable  to  dumpnefs. 


Hiftoire  du  Naufrage,  f^c.—Hiflory  of  the  Shiprvreck  of  M.  Briflb’n  on  th* 
Codji  of  Africa,  \^c. 

This  is  a  fimplc  but  affefting  tended  with  all  itsufual  horrors,  and 
account  of  a  ftiipwreck,  at-  of  a  molt  diltrefsful  captivity  in  con» 
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^ttcoce  of  it,  among  the  fayage  ia- 
iubitants  of  Africa.  ThoCc  who 
have  read  the  narrative  of  the  late 
Admiral  Byron,  will  hnd  a  great  fi- 
milarity  betweea  his  fuderings  and 
^hofe  of  M.  de  Brilfoa.  Indeed  the 
i)air>bread.th  elcapes  of  'the  latter  are 
fo  numerous  and  fo  CKtraordinary, 
that  notwithftanding  the  evident 
truth  ot  the  account,  we  can  hardly 
perfuade  ourfelves  that  we  are  not 
reading  a  tale  of  fiflitious  dillrefs. 

His  voyages  to  Africa,  the  author 
jays,  had  already  been  produ<5tive  of 
many  hardihips  and  much  lofs  to 
him,  when  he  >received  an  order  in 
the  month  of  June  I7J<5,  to  embark 
for  the  ifland  of  St  I^ouis  at  Sene* 
gal.  When  he  arrived  at  the  Cana* 
»ies,  the  veffcl  on  which  he  was  a- 
board  pafTed  between  thefe  ifles  and 
that  of  Palma }  but  the  captain  ha¬ 
ving  refufed  to  take  M.  de  BrilTon’s 
advice,  the  fttip  was  foon  after  calf 
away.  After  this  Ihipwreck,  horrid 
in  Its  circumilanccs,  he  afked  the 
captain  at  vrhat  dHlatvce  they  might 
be  from  Senegal  ?  'i'he  anlwer  he 
received  not  proving  fatisfatfory,  he 
told  hk  companions  in  misfortune, 
that  he  could  not  Hatter  himfelf  with 
the  hopes  of  conducing  them  to  any 
village  of  the  tribe  of  Tr.argea,  where 
he  might  perhaps  have  been  known 
by  fome  Arab,  who  had  relations  at 
the  IHand  of  St  Louis.  *  In  fuch  a 
‘  cafe,’  faid  he,  ‘  our  captivity  would 

*  has’c  been  Iborter,  and  lei's  rlgo- 

*  rous.’  ‘  I  am  afraid,’  added  he, 

*  of  meeting  with  fome  hordes  of 

*  the  tribe  of  the  Ouadelims,  and 

*  and  the  LabdelTeha ;  a  ferocious 

*  people,  who  live  like  real  favages, 

*  who  always  wander  through  the 

*  deferts,  and  who  feed  on  the  milk 
‘  of  their  camels.’  M.  de  Bnffon’s 
conjeefures  were  too  well  founded, 
^nd  it  was  not  without  much  dith- 
culty,  and  after  fufteiing  every  kind 
of  diArefs  imaginable,  among  thofe 
barbarous  Arabs,  that  he  was  at 
length  rcitored  to  his  country. 


\V«  caoaot  follow  the  author  thro* 
all  the  circumlfanccs  of  his  captivi¬ 
ty,  but  we  lhall  extract  fome  of  tbofe 
parts  which  appeared  to  us  to  be  muff 
curious  or  ufeful.  Having  fallen  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  the  Labdeileba,  thefe 
barbarians,  after  plundering  the  Ihip, 
ilripped  him  and  his  companion!, 
and  then  crowded  ihe;n  into  a  fmall 
hut,  covered  with  mols,  which  was 
above  a  league  ddfaot  Seom  the  fea. 
As  M.  de  Bridjon’s  mailer  was  a  taU 
be,  for  fo  thefe  favages  name  their 
prieAs,  he  thought  he  ibould  pro¬ 
cure  fome  alleviation  of  bis  misfor- 
tHues,  by  giving  him  whatever  few 
jewels  he  had  *,  two  watches  with 
their  chains,  a  riug  fet  with  dia¬ 
monds,  and  two  hundred  litres  ia 
fpecie.  The  talbe  indeed  made  him 
great  proraifes,  but  he  turned  out  te 
be  equally  deceitful  as  barbarous. 
To  avoid  another  tribe.  Hill  more 
favage,  the  Arabs  made  their  priftm- 
ers  proceed  by  forced  marches,  to 
the  interior  parts  of  the  country  j 
during  which,  they  were  fo  much 
oppreifed  by  third,  that  they  could 
fcarcely  move  their  tongues.  In  this 
iituation,  they  obliged  them  to  rlinib 
mountains  of  a  prodigious  height, 
and  covered  with  lharp  diuts,  by 
which  their  feet  were  dreadfully  cut 
and  mangled.  1  heir  mailers  made 
a  kind  of  paileof  bailey  meal,  which 
they  mixed  with  water  in  the  hollow 
of  their  hands,  and  fwallowed  with¬ 
out  chewing  it. 

As  for  us  Haves,  fays  M.  de  Brif. 
fon,  we  had  nothing  to  eat  hut  the 
lame  kiiui  of  pafte.  The  Arabs 
threw  it  to  us  upon  a  kind  of  carpet, 
which  our  patnm  gcneraJly  fpread 
below  his  feet,  when  he  repeated  his 
prayers,  and  which  he  employed  as  a 
mattrefs  during  the  night;  al'ter  ha¬ 
ving  kneaded  this  leaven  a  Jong  time, 
he  gave  it  to  me,  that  1  might  di¬ 
vide  it  among  my  companions.  One 
can  hardly  conceive  how  difagree- 
able  this  leaven  was  to  the  talle.  'I'he 
water  with  which  it  was  nu.\ed  had 
HI  2  been 
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been  procured  upon  the  fea-(htore,  and 
been^prti'erved  afterward^  in  the 
(kin  Fa  goat  newlv  killed.  To  prevent 
it  iri^m  corrupting,  they  had  mixed 
a  kind  of  pilch  with  it,  which  ren¬ 
dered  the  ImcU  of  it  doubly  noxious 
The  fame  water  was  given  us  to 
drirk,  and  bad,  as  it  was,  uur  allow¬ 
ance  of  it  was  extremely  fmall. 

Ncx»  morning,  after  a  moll  labo- 
jious  march  over  a  plain,  upon  which 
the  rays  of  the  fun  fell  in  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  direflion,  the  prifoners  were 
employed  in  unloading  the  camels, 
and  in  pulling  up  roots  j  a  labour 
which  was  exceedirgly  painful,  as  in 
that  country  the  roots  and  herbs  are 
mixed  with  briars  and  thorns.  When 
the  fand  was  well  heated  by  the  fire, 
the  Arabs  covered  a  goat  with  it, 
until  it  was  corapleaily  baked ;  and 
in.riediately,  without  giving  them- 
felves  time  to  free  it  from  the  fand 
which  adhered  to  it,  devoured  it 
"with  incredible  voracity.  After  ha¬ 
ving  thoroughly  gnawed  the  bones, 
they  made  ule  of  the ir  nails  to ferape 
off  the  remaining  flefh;  after  which 
thev  threw  them  to  their  miferable 
(lavesr  bidding  them  eat  quickly, 
and  make  halte  to  reload  the  ca¬ 
mels,  that  their  journey  might  not 
bf  retarded.  At  length,  after  a 
march  of  fixteen  days,  during  which 
they  were  expoied  to  the  greatell 
hardlhips  and  fatigue,  thev  arrived 
in  a  moll  deplorable  and  extenuated 
condition,  at  the  habitation  of  their 
mafters.  The  reception  which  they 
met  with  from  the  women  was  mor¬ 
tifying  in  the  utmoft  degree.  When 
they  had  fatisfied  the  firit  emotions 
of  their  curiolity  l*y  looking  at  them 
for  feme  time,  they  bellowed  the 
moflabufive  languageupon  them.  Ipit 
in  their  faces,  and  even  pelted  them 
with  Hones.  The  children  copying 
their  example,  amufed  themfelvcs  by 
pinching  them,  pulling  their  hair, 
and  fcratching  them  with  their  nails. 
The  heat  was  fo  exceflivc,  that  the 
flocks,  half-ilarved,  could  find  oo 


pallure,  and  the  Iheep  and  goats  re¬ 
turned  with  their  dugs  almoH  emp¬ 
ty  ;  and  yet  it  was  their  milk  and 
that  of  the  camels,  which  was  to 
fupply  food  for  a  numerous  family. 
‘  One  may  judge  after  this,’  fayo 
M.  de  firilTon,  *  how  much  our  por- 
‘  ticn  was  diminilhed ;  as  we  were 
‘  Chrillians  the  dogs  even  fared  bet- 
*  ter,  and  it  was  in  bafons  delllned 
‘  for  their  ufe  that  we  received  our 
‘  allowance  1’  Their  fituation  be¬ 
came  every  day  more  wretched.  The 
end  of  Odlober  was  approaching,  and 
a  tingle  drop  of  rain  had  not  fallen 
for  three  years.  The  plains  and 
valleys  were  entirely  burnt  up,  and 
nothing  remained  for  the  nourilh- 
ment  of  the  cattle.  The  defolation 
was  univerfal,  when  an  Arab  from  ■ 
diilant  part  of  the  country  came  to 
inform  them,  that  refrclhing  lliowere 
had  covered  thofc  parts  where  he 
refided  with  abundance  of  vegeta¬ 
tion.  Joy  then  fucceeded  to  fear 
and  diltrefs.  Every  one  flruck  his 
tent,  and  all  fet  out  together.  This 
was  the  thiitieth  time  they  had  chan¬ 
ged  their  habitation,  and  that  their 
fatigues  had  been  renewed,  forthefe 
hordes  never  remain  above  twelve 
or  fifteen  days  in  the  fame  encamp¬ 
ment.  At  length  they  arrived  at 
the  wilhed-for  fpot,  where  the  fand 
was  fo  impregnated  with  raoillure, 
that  the  leall  prelTure  of  the  body 
made  the  water  fpout  up  in  great  a- 
bundance.  Here  the  prifoners  would 
have  thought  themfelvcs  very  happy» 
could  they  have  procured  a  hurdle 
made  of  oiler  twigs  to  repofe  upon, 
and  a  coarfe  napped  carpet  of  woo) 
to  cover  them;'  but  amongll  the  A- 
rabs,  none  but  thofe  who  are  rich 
ufe  fuch  pieces  of  furniture.  To 
add  to  their  misfortunes,  their  por¬ 
tion  of  food  was  encreafed,  but  only 
with  water,  fo  that  in  a  little  time 
they  had  nothing  to  cat  but  water 
whitened  with  meal,  which  weaken¬ 
ed  them  to  fuch  a  degree  as  can 
hardly  be  conceived.  Wild  plants 

and 
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and  raw  fnails,  were  then  almod  the 
whole  of  their  aliment.  M.  de  Brif- 
fon’s  mafter,  however,  had  promifed 
to  fend  him  to  Mogador,  and  to  fur- 
ni(h  him  with  the  means  of  procu¬ 
ring  his  liberty  ;  but  he  foon  put  an 
end  to  his  diflimulation,  and  this  un¬ 
fortunate  man  loft  every  hope.  He 
no  longer  met  in  the  fields  his  mife- 
rable  companions  ;  and  he  regretted 
above  all  the  lofs  of  the  captain. 
One  evening  he  found  him  ftretched 
out  on  the  fand,  and  in  fuch  a  con¬ 
dition,  that  he  fcarcely  knew  him 
but  by  the  colour  of  his  body  In 
his  mouth  he  held  one  of  his  hands, 
which  his  extreme  weaknefs  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  devouring.  Hun¬ 
ger  had  fo  much  changed  his  figure, 
that  his  appearance  was  horrid  and 
difgufting.  A  few  days  after,  the 
fecond  captain,  exhaufted  by  want, 
fell  down  under  a  tree,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  expofed  to  the  attacks  of  a 
monftrous  ferpent.  Some  hungry 
crows  frightened  the  venomous  rep¬ 
tile  by  their  cries,  and,  perching  up¬ 
on  the  dying  man,  began  to  tear  him 
to  pieces;  while  four  favage  mon- 
fters,  ftill  more  cruel  than  the  furi¬ 
ous  fnake,  beheld  this  feene,  and  fuf- 
fered  the  unhappy  wietch  to  make 
vain  efforts  without  deigning  to  lend 
him  the  leaft  alliltance.  Al.  de  Brif- 
fon  endeavoured  to  fave  him  if  pof* 
Able,  but  he  v/as  prevented  by  the 
Arabs,  who  ill  ul'ed  and  iniulted 
him.  Not  knowing  which  way  to 
bend  his  fteps,  he  haftened  from  this 
feene  of  horror.  Almoft  all  the  pri- 
foners  funk  under  their  misfortunes 
in  fucceftion,  and  no  one  was  left  to 
comfort  him  under  his  fufferings ; 
he  became  frantic  through  excels  of 
thirrt,  and  even  the  Arabs  them- 
felves  died  from  the  fame  caufe. 
They  preferved  with  the  greateft 
care,  the  water  which  they  found  in 
the  ftomachs  of  their  camels,  and 
boiled  their  flelh  in  it.  At  length 
his  maftcr’s  brother-in-law  purcha- 
fed  him  fpr  five  camels,  and  this 
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man  having  occafion  to  go  to  the 
court  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco 
upon  bufinefs,  he  carried  M.  de  Brif- 
fon  along  with  him.  The  French 
Conful  at  that  time  was  luckily  in 
great  favour  with  the  emperor,  on 
account  of  fome  prefents  which  he 
had  made  him ;  for  this  reafon  the 
emperor  fet  all  the  ptifoners  at  li¬ 
berty,  and  among!!  the  rel!  M.  de 
Brilfon.'  . . 

The  author  thus  deferibes  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  French  conful  at  Mo¬ 
rocco,  which  had  tormerly  been  that 
of  the  Spanilh  ambaffador. 

*  It  is  the  bed  houfe  which  the  em¬ 
peror  has  to  difpofe  of.  It  is  a  long 
cave,  hollowed  out  of  the  ground, 
with  two  ranges  of  pillars  fupport- 
ing  the  roof.  You  defeend  into  it 
by  a  Hoping  path,  and  you  have  no 
other  air  to  breathe  there  but  what 
comes  through  fome  fmali  apertures, 
made  in  the  roof.  Ihe  emperor 
keeps  here  his  tents  and  implements 
of  war.  Nothing  elfe  is  to  be  feen 
but  bare  walls,  cobwebs,  bats,  and 
rats.  This  edifice  is  lituated  in  one 
of  the  fine!!  gardens  of  his  majefty, 
adorned  with  olive  trees,  quinces, 
pomegranates,  and  apple  trees.  The 
four  high  walls  that  furround  it 
would  almoft  make  thofe  who  walk 
there  imagine  that  they  were  prifon- 
ers  of  ftate.  When  the  emperor  af- 
iigns  this  houfe  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  ambaftadors,  or  the  re- 
prefentatives  of  foreign  powers,  he 
does  not  bellow  with  it  a  Angle  ar¬ 
ticle  of  furniture.  He  contents  him- 
fclf  with  diftributing  to  them  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  beef,  mutton,  poult¬ 
ry,  bread,  and  water. 

The  emperor’s  own  palace  con- 
fifts  of  fix  vaft  courts  furrounded 
with  walls.  The  outward  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  feraglio  refembles  a 
granary.  The  mofquc  is  built  in  the 
fame  tafte.  I  do  not  know  if  the  in- 
fide  be  elegant,  but  the  external  fi¬ 
gure  prefents  nothing  agreeable. 

The 


37^  Account  of  the  City  ^Goux^imb: 


The  city  is  Separated  frona  the  pa¬ 
lace  by  .nafles  or  dirt.  The  garbage 
and  bones  of  the  aniniiis  they  kill, 
coiln^^lod  into  an  heap,  ferve  as  it 
were  foi  toe  wails  of  the  caprtal. 
Tliefe  pyramids  of  filth  are  to  be 
{o'lod  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town. 
They  rife  higher  than  the  houfes,  and 
aim  >'t  deprive  them  of  the  light  of 
<lay  The  fun,  linking  on  thefe 
mountains  of  ordure,  promotes  the 
procefs  of  putrefaSion.  The  houfes 
of  the  people  are  ill-built,  and  re¬ 
ferable  the  ftycs  in  which  we  keep 
«ur  iwiac.  They  never  know  the 
benefit  of  frclh  air  j  the  llrects  are 
narrow,  and  partly  covered  with 

draw.’ . 

Having  given  a  Ihort  Iketch  of 
M.  de  linlfon’s  adventures,  we  fhall 
extract  a  few  particulars  refpeAing 
the  country  which  he  travertin.  He 
gives  the  following  account  of  the 
city  of  Gouadnum. 

‘  This  city,  fays  he,  is  a  place  of  re¬ 
fuge  for  the  iBoft  defperate  rebels  of 
all  the  different  tribes.  It  is  divided 
into  parts,  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  ^ 
and  almoll  all  the  houfes  are  built  af¬ 
ter  the  fame  manner.  Four  large 
walls  inclofe  an  immenfe  fpace  of 
ground,  and  they  receive  no  light 
but  from  the  door  and  the  upper 
part,  which  is  left  open.  The  walls 
are  very  high,  and  there  is  only  one 
door  in  all  the  ctrcumference  j  it  it 
guarded  hy  large  dogs.  Each  indi¬ 
vidual  has  alfo  a  dog  for  his  own 
fifety.  Without  this  precaution, 
though  Ihut  up  within  thefe  walls, 
he  would  run  the  hazard  of  being 
rcbb.;d  by  fome  of  his  neighbours, 
more  cnterprifing  or  more  dexterous 
than  himfelf.  I  could  not  reconcile 
this  diftrull  with  the  trade  carried 
on  in  this  city,  which  is  pretty  con- 
fKierable.  I  faw  two  markets  in  it, 
which  certainly  were  not  inferior,  in 
any  thing,  to  the  largell  fairs  in  the 
provinces  of  France.  Though  fpe- 
cie  of  different  kinds  circulates  here, 
I  am  iuclined  to  thick  that  their 


trade  is  principally  carried  on 
barter.  Fine  wool  may  be  found  here 
in  great  abundance and,  above  all, 
woollen  Huffs,  half  white  and  half 
enmfon,  which  are  ufed  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  for  their  dreffes.  The  merch¬ 
ants,  who  purchafe  them  in  order  to 
fell  them  in  the  interior  parts  of  the 
country,  give  camels  in  exchange. 
Their  ordinary  profit  is  four  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent,  and  ou  thefe  articles 
they  gain  much  lefs  than  on  wheat, 
-barley,  dates,  hurfes,  ffieep,  goats, 
oxen,  Ihe-affes,  tobacco,  gunpowder; 
combs, fmall  mirrors,  and  other  toys, 
which  are  not  carried  to  a  great  dill- 
aoce.  They  are  confuraed  in  cer¬ 
tain  fmall  towns  of  the  country,  io 
each  of  which  a  market  is  held  on 
fi.xcd  days.  W  hat  is  very  furprifing 
is,  that  the  Jews  arc  the  only  people 
who  carry  on  this  trade.  They  are, 
however,  expoled  to  the  moll  humi¬ 
liating  infults.  An  Arab  frratches 
the  bread  from  the  hand  of  an  {frael- 
Itc,  enters  his  houfe,  makes  him  give 
him  a  handful  of  tobacco,  often  beats 
him,  and  always  behaves  to  him  with 
lofolence  ;  and  yet  the  poor  Jew  mull 
fufftT  with  patience.  It  is  true  that 
he  indemnifies  himfelf  after  his  own 
manner;  that  is  to  fay,  by  the  ad- 
drels  with  which  he  difpofes  of  his 
raerchandife  to  advantage,  and  by 
the  cunning  by  which  he  over-reach¬ 
es  an  Arab.  The  latter,  in  general, 
arc  exceedingly  Itupid. 

Ivefpefling  the  emperor  of  Mo¬ 
rocco,  his  power,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  confuls,  M.  de  Briifon  fays — 

May  I  be  permitted  to  oblerve 
how  extraordinary  it  is,  that  a  prince, 
fo  little  to  be  dreaded  as  the  empe¬ 
ror  of  Morroco,  fhould  oblige  the 
different  powers  of  Europe  to  fend 
ambafladors  to  him,  and  that  he 
(hould  even  diflate  laws  to  them. 
There  is  not  a  fingle  fovereign  who 
dares  to  fend  a  reprefentative  to  his 
court  without  making  him  at  the 
fame  time  confuferable  prefents,  and 
what  envoy  would  prefent  himfelf 
without 
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trttfiout  btVing  bit  hands  full  ?  How  (hips,  would  foon  be  obliged  to  give 
happens  it  that  the  confuls  have  not,  over  their  piracies.  If  the  confuls 
by  common  confent,  reprefented  to  of  different  nations  have  never  made 
their  rcfpeAive  fovereigns,  that  the  thefe  obfervations,  and  if  they  have 
emperor  of  Morocco  becomes  every  never  pointed  out  the  means  of  curb- 
day  more  and  more  powerful  by  the  ing  the  infolence  of  the  emperor  oT 
fupplies  which  they  tbemfelves  fur-  Morocco,  it  Is  becaufe  they  are  at 
ni(h  him  f  Twenty  years  ago  this  the  head  of  the  commerce  which 
prince  was  abl'olutely  deilitutc  of  thefe  different  powers  carry  on  in 
refuurccs.  He  had  neither  materi-  that  part  of  the  world.  The - - 


als,  nor  any  place  for  cading  can¬ 
nons  ;  and  he  was  equally  In  want  of 
wood  for  building  (hips-,  of  ropes,  of 
nails,  and  even  of  workmen.  It  is 
France,  and  other  Eur:>pean  powers, 
that  aflill  him,  elfe  the  emperor  of 
Morocco  would  be  of  little  conlider- 
ation.  His  fuperb  batteries  of  bral's 
cannons,  twenty -four,  thirty  -  fix, 
and  forty-eight  pounders,  were  fur- 
nidied  by  Holland,  Spain,  England, 
and  France.  England  lias  done  more 
than  other  nations,  by  felling  him 
thole  beautiful  cannons  which  were 
taken  on  the  floating  batteries.  Mo- 
gador,  that  part  of  it  which  is  next 
to  Morocco,  is  built  in  an  advanta¬ 
geous  iituation.  Its^  batteries  arc  well 
difpofed,  and  there  are  cannon,  at 
each  embrafure  j  but  they  are  there 
only  in  a  manner  for  (hew,  as  they 
have  no  carriages,  and  are  fupport- 
ed  only  by  briclc-work.  There  are 
no  workmen  in  the  country  capable 
of  mounting  them  on  carriages,  nor 
i«  there  wood  proper  for  mating 
ahem.  Did  a  few  vefl'eU  only  wait 
for  the  failing  of  thofe  fmall  frigates, 
which  are  almofl  all  unfit  for  fcit, 
except  only  two,  nothing  would  be 
eaficr  than  to  prevent  them  from  re¬ 
turning,  and  to  block  up  the  ports 
af  Mogador,  Rabat,  and  &lec.  ^V'h3t 
Would  become  of  his  commerce,  and, 
above  all,  his  marine,  did  the  Cl.rill- 
ia»  princes  ceafe  to  affift  him,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Interells  of  humanity  ? 
Would  England  and  Spain  unite  on¬ 
ly  for  a  moment,  Tangiers,  his  molt 
beautiful  port,  would  loon  be  fo  far 
ruined,  that,  it  could  not  afford  ihelt- 
«•  U  hu  fubjetts,  ',vho,  dcUkute  cf 


conful  bought  up  almofl  all  the  cont  < 
of  the  country,  and  (hips  were  fent 
off  with  it  according  to  his  confign- 
ments.  The  French  conful  is  the 
only  one  who  does  not  engage  in 
commerce.  I  can  pofitively  a(lert» 
that  thefe  reprefentaiivcs,  inltead  of 
fiirniflilng  their  courts  with  the  mean* 
of  diminifliuig  the  power  of  the  cm-' 
peror,.  never  ceafe  to  add  to  hi* 
ilrength,  and  to  incite  him  to  make 
new  pretenfions.  How  much  wc 
aditl  thcl'e  pirates  to  hurt  the  advan¬ 
tageous  trade  which  we  might  carry 
on  L  Their  (ituarion  renders  them 
very  dangerous  •,  but  if  we  leave  them 
only  their  (ituation,  it  would  be  Im- 
pofliblc  for  them  to  profit  much  by 
it.  Let  impartial  people  pay  a  vifit 
to  that  country,  let  them  Ipeak  witla 
the  (aBje  fmccrity  as  1  do,  and  they 
will.no  doubt  be  convinced  that  the 
emperor  of  Morocco,  of  all  the  prin¬ 
ces  in  the  world,  would  be  the  leall 
able  to  do  mifehief,  did  the  fove- 
reigns  of  Europe  ceafe  to  furn;(hliitn; 

with  fuccours.’ . 

The  manner  In  which  the  Arab* 
of  the  Defart  milk  their  flocks. 

‘  'fhey  begin  by  the  (he-camels, 
giving  them  a  great  many  blows 
with  their  feet,  until  they  make  them 
rife.  As  foon  as  they  are  on  their 
lcg<=,  they  take  off  from  their  udder 
a  kind  of  covering  made  of  ropes 
worked  together,  which  is  intended 
to  prevent  the  young  caioel  from 
fucking.  The  young  one  then  ruo* 
up  to  its  mether,  and,  by  its  caref&s, 
prepares  her  to  yield  her  miHi  in 
greater  abundance.-  The  mafler  and 
the  keeper  of  Uie  f«Gek.  watch  tb« 
nosteirt 
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moment  when  the  lips  of  the  young 
camel  are  covered  with  a  white  foam : 
they  then  fcparate  it  from  its  mother  j 
ana  each  reiling  his  head  on  differ* 
ent  fides,  againff  the  animal’s  belly, 
they  prefs  the  udder,  from  which 
they  fometimes  draw  five  pints  of 
milk,  when  the  rains  have  rendered 
the  earth  fruitful.  The  keeper  of 
the  flock,  after  taking  a  few  draughts 
every  time  he  milks,  pours  the  rell 
into  a  veflel  deilined  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  placed  clofe  by  the  fide  of 
his  millrefs  •,  for  he  is  allowed  no  o- 
ther  nourifhment  than  the  milk  which 
he  draws  from  the  lall  of  the  camels. 
Wlirn  all  the  milk  is  thus  collected, 
the  millrefs  puts  afide  her  part, 
which  is  never  the  leall*,  then  ferves 
her  hufband  and  his  children  j  and 
lays  up  the  rell  in  a  goat’s  flcin, 
which  file  leaves  expofed  to  the  fun 
before  the  milk  be  made  into  butter. 
Three  or  four  hours  after,  the  young 
girls  bring  from  the  fields  the  Iheep 
and  the  goats.  The  mother,  who  is 
always  prefent  at  the  lad  milking, 
mixes  the  milk  procured  by  it  with 
thdt  of  the  camels ;  and  when  the 
fun  has  fufliciently  warmed  it,  they 
feparate  the  cream  from  it,  in  order 
to  make  butter.  What  remains 
ferves  as  drink  for  the  reft  of  the  day. 
When  the  butter  is  made,  they  put 
it  into  fmull  (kins,  where  it  acquires 
a  llrong  fmeU,  which,  according  to 
the  laftc  of  thefe  barbarians,  adds  to 
its  value.  I'he  women  ufe  it  for 
greafing  their  hair ;  without  this  they 
would  think  fomething  deficient  in 
their  drefs.’  ...  ... 

We  ihall  add  two  more  extrads, 
refpeding  the  conftitution  of  the  A- 
rabs,  and  their  agriculture. 

‘  Ihicfc  Arabs  are  fubjed  to  few 
difeafes.  1  have  feen  many  old  peo¬ 
ple,  of  both  fexes,  who  were  oppref- 
fed  willi  no  kind  of  infirmity.  Sore 
eyes,  and  cholics,  are  the  moll  ufual 
difordexs  among  them.  Children, 
above  all,  are  expofed  to  thefe,  tho’ 


in  other  refpeds  ftrong  and  robuft. ' 
In  the  morning  it  is  difficult  for 
them  to  open  their  eye-lids.  With 
regard  to  the  cholic,  I  think  it  is  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  verdigrife  which  is 
mixed  with  every  thing  they  eat  or 
drink.  The  reafon  of  its  not  occa- 
fioning  more  fudden  difafters,  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  large  quantities  of  milk 
which  they  ufe.  The  kettles  in 
which  they  cook  their  viduals  are 
not  tinned  :  they  never  walh  them, 
on  account  of  the  fcarcity  of  water, 
fo  that  they  remain  covered  with  a 
cruft  of  verdigrife,  which  they  do 
not  ferape  away  even  when  they 
fcour  them  with  fand.  During  my 
ftay  among  them,  1  was  defirous  of 
taking  that  charge,  and  of  rubbing 
until  1  ihould  clear  the  verdigrife 
entirely  away  j  but  they  abfulutely 
forbade  me,  telling  me  that  I  Ihould 
wear  their  kettle. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  the 
fields  of  thefe  barbarians  are  cover¬ 
ed  with  plentiful  ctops  3  but,  initcad 
of  waiting  till  the  grain  attains  to 
maturity,  they  cut  it  down,  and  dry 
it  over  hot  cinders,  without  refleft- 
ing  that,  by  purfuing  this  method, 
they  deprive  themfelves  of  that  a- 
bundance  which  is  neceifary  for  the 
fupport  of  their  families,  and  of 
llraw  to  feed  their  cattle,  which,  for 
the  moll  part,  are  reduced  to  the  ne- 
celfity  of  bruwzing  on  dry  branches 
of  trees  3  and  that  they  themfelves 
are  often  obliged  to  eat  the  faddles 
and  girths  from  the  backs  of  their 
camels.  I  could  not  fee  without  re¬ 
gret  the  little  care  which  thefe  bar¬ 
barians  take  in  preparing  the  earth , 
they  leave  the  feed  between  heaps  of 
Hones,  and  among  bullies,  the  parch¬ 
ed  roots  of  which  abforb  all  the 
moillure  of  the  ground,  on  which 
the  waters  leave  a  kind  of  mud  very 
proper  for  afillling  early  vegetation. 
The  perfon  who  is  employed  to  till 
the  ground  repairs  to  thofe  fpots 
which  the  rain  has  principally  moift-  * 
cned, 
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«Bed,  and  Tcntters  the  feed  here  and 
there  indifferent’y  j  4‘ter  which,  he 
turns  up  the  eartn  with  a  plow  drawn 
by  one  camel,  w»iich  conl'equently 
makes  a  furrow  of  very  little  depth. 
If  the  moillure  of  the  clouds  hap¬ 
pens  to  feconJ  bis  laboui,  each  re¬ 
tires  with  his  poition  to  fome  rock 
or  cavern.  In  paltiug  thro’  more  fer¬ 
tile  cantons,  I  have  found,  under  my 
feet,  'heaves  of  corn,  the  full  ears  of 
which  invited  the  moit  opulent  Arab 
to  culled!  tuem.  Others,  heaped  one 
upon  another,  remained  expofed  to 
the  injuries  of  the  weather,  becaufe 
the  proprietor  found  himfelf  provi¬ 
ded  with  enough  to  lall  him  until 
the  feafon  when  the  vapours  attradl- 
cd  by  the  mountains  Ihuuld  fall 
down  in  torrents,  and  inundate  the 
valleys. 

'I’he  Arabs  of  the  Defart  are  fo 
ignoiant,  that  they  not  only  coiiiider 
themfelves  as  the  firll  people  in  the 
world,  but  they  have  the  foolilh  vani¬ 
ty  to  .bcheve  that  the  fun  nles  for 


them  only.  Several  of  them  fald  to 
M.  de  Biiflbn— 

Behold  that  luminary !  which  is 
unknown  in  thy  country.  During 
the  night,  thou  art  not  enlightened  as 
we  are,  by  that  heavenly  body,  w'hich 
regulates  our  days  and  our  falls.  His 
children  *  point  out  to  us  the  hours 
of  prayer.  You  have  neither  trees 
nor  camels,  Iheep,  goats,  nor  dogs. 
Are  your  women  made  like  ours  ? 
How  long  didll  thou  remain  in  the 
belly  of  thy  mother  ?  faid  another. 
As  lung,  replied  1,  a  thou  in  that  of 
thine.  Indeed,  replied  a  third,  count- 
ing  my  fingers  and  toes,  he  is  made 
like  us  j  he  differs  only  in  his  colour 
and  language,  which  allonifhes  me. 
Du  you  low  bailey  in  your  liuufes? 
meaning  our  thips.  No,  ai'ifwered  I, 
we  low  our  fields  alnioll  in  the  fame 
feafon  as  you.  How  1  cried  out  fevc- 
lai  of  them,  do  yon  inhabit  the  earth  i 
We  believed  that  you  were  boro  a^i 
lived  on  the  fea ! 
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The  defirf  of  knowledge  drew  me 
early  from  my  native  foil ;  alone, 
with  a  ftaif  in  iny  hand,  and  a  few  piece* 
of  gold  ill  my  putfe,  I  reached  the  lamou* 
wall  which  the  patient  and  induflrious 
Chinefe  have  reired  as  the  limits  of  ti.e.r 
Country.  At  tlie  fight  of  that  wal ,  which 
has  withlloodtheattacks  of  men  and  apts, 
I  was  (truck  with  ailonilhmcnt.  T.hat 
immenfe  rampart  bounds  on  ihe  north  an 
exuntof  four  hundred  leagues.  From  it* 
top.  man  feems  to  fay  to  his  neiglibour 
ma'i,  wnat  the  Eternal  addrefled  to  the 
prefumptiious ocean;  “1  have fet bounds 
“  to  tliee  which  thou  (halt  not  pal's;  hi- 
“  tlierto  (halt  ihou  come,  but  no  further.'* 
I  dirtiflcd  my  courfe  to  Pekin  :  already 
had  I  difeovtred  the  gih'ed  pavilions  of 
that  great  city,  and  its  towers  o’erlaid 
with  porcelain,  when  a  torrent,  hid  in  the 
bottom  of  a  vallce ,  flopped  mv  progr.-fs. 
Loaded  with  thofetraginentsof  ice, which 
beams  of  the  fnn  precipitate  from  the 
,roL.  X.  No.  j8.  N  n 


mountains,  this  impetuous  torrent  bound¬ 
ed  and  dadicd  againit  the  rocks  on  its 
fides;  the  foaming  wave  gufaed  on,  while 
its  roarings  were  prolonged  and  repeated 
by  the  echo.  1  looked  around,  I  lillened, 
ar.d  iny  fpirit  failed  me.  What  road  was 
I  now  to  take?  Slow  was  I  to  gain  the 
other  fide?  Night  was  approaLhing, where 
(hould  I  find  fhclter?  Ihcie  were  cotta¬ 
ges  here  and  there  in  the  mi'lfi  of  the 
r<ce  fields;  and  1  could  difeern  ottiers, 
under  large fig-treca,  that  feeined  to  grow 
on  the  mountains.  In  order  to  defend  the 
rufiic  inhabitants  from  the  burning  fun. 

1  eniered  the  neareft  hard,  t,  where  I 
found  an  old  woman  drefling  a  fimple 
meal.  Befidi  her  Itood  a  young  girl,  who 
I  foon  underftjod  w'as  her  daughter,  but 
who  at  fird  feemed  to  me  to  be  one  of 
thofe  celeiUal  vifitants  who,  in  Uie  infan¬ 
cy  of  tne  world,  (hewed  themf-lve*  fami¬ 
liarly  to  the  hu-nan  race:  fie  had  all  the 
beauty,  fweclncl's,  and  i'ertnity,  that  wc 

can 


*  Thus  thev  name  the  flan. 


XUM 


M.tt:rnal  Piety  :  A  Clilnele  Tate, 

can  conceive  of  fuch  a  being.  A  veil,  ‘  the  attempt ;  but  then  I  faw  the  great- 
that  was  rolled  round  her  head,  flic  drew  ‘  eli :  1  thought  it  indeed  inlignifieant  to 
gently  over  her  charming  tace.  She  had  *  my  neighbours,  but  inevnablt.  tor  my 
divined  my  thoughts,  and  my  eyes  aicu-  ‘  fon.  My  heart  was  bbna  to  any  dan- 
f:d  her  of  cruelty.  Her  mother  fpoke  to  ‘  gers  but  thofc  that  threatened  itle  f.’ 
me,  but  I  <!id  not  hear  her.  ‘  What  has  1  endeavoured  to  rej  ly.  ‘My  name 

*  brought  you  to  this  unfrequented  place  ?  ‘  is  Stani ;  1  was  early  lelt  an  orpllan,  a»d 

*  faid  (he,“  Whence  came  you?  What  *  am  now  four  hundred  Itayuc;.  dillant 
‘would  you  have?'  Alhamed  of  my  in-  ‘  from  my  native  fpot.  t  mult  not  dread 


attention,  1  replied  :  ‘  My  good  mother, 
‘  I  have  come  a  long  way ;  I  was  born 
•  near  thi-  fpot  which  the  Irbich  waters 
‘at  its  fource.  and  I  have  crofled  ten 


‘  a  torrent  which  your  fon  was  nor  rfraid 
‘  to  paf>.  Beloved  by  you,  and  by  his 
‘  fill  I,  how  dear  mull  not  life  nave 
‘  been  to  him  !  but  tell  me  vl:at  power - 


‘  different  rivers.  Anxious  for  inftruc-  ‘  ful  motive  could  tempt  him  to  quit  a 


‘  tion.  1  have  come  to  ftudy  a  people 

*  whofe  learning  and  wifdora  I  admire. 

*  I  was  advancing  with  impatient  llcp 

*  toward  Pekin,  when  a  torrent,  which 
‘  no  doubt  i;  is  impoffible  to  pals,  intcr- 
‘  cepted  my  tourl'e.  Will  you  have 
‘  the  goodnefs  .o  tell  me  the-e  is  ano- 
‘  th  r  road  ?’— ■  1  know  I-  vcral,  laid 

*  Ihi ,  cu:  they  are  all  (litlituu,  little  fre- 

*  queir.cJ,  and  at  a  gnat  dillance  You 
‘  mctl  go  firaigiit  i  ach.— Ah  '  would  to 
‘  lleav'n  t'nar  my  fon  may  prefer’— 
She  was  troubled,  and  coidd  not  pro¬ 
ceed.—*  Young  Ilian,  faid  Ihe  a  few 


‘filler — a  mother:’ — ‘It  w.as  for  the 
‘  fit  II  time.  Loutfeun,  aiflive  and  dutl- 
‘  ful,  fowed  t'  e  grain  on  -.vliich  v.  c  I'ub- 
‘  lift.  Heaven  bkfied  his  ciidcavours. 
‘  I  was  able  to  deliver  to  the  iiKrc.n.;iU8 
‘  of  Pekin,  who  annually  vilit  our  h  Ids, 
‘two  tiioufand  bags  of  lice.  But  either 
‘from  fiaud,  or  uejligeuce,  they  have 
‘  n.ot  TcturiieJ  witii  toe  money  they  had 
‘  agreed  to  give  me  for  it.  'f'hat  money, 
‘  the  dowry  of  my  fon,  and  which  waa 
‘  expedled  liy  the  young  woman,  m  bont 
‘  he  had  chofen  for  his  wife,  he  iias  gone 
‘  to  feek ;  anil  before  the  next  evening 


•  moments  afterward*,  you  may  remain  ‘  liar  lhall  appear  above  the  horizon,  I 
y  here  for  this  nigiit  to  r.truit  yourlclf,  ‘  lhali  prels  hi  n  to  myhofom.’  ‘And 


*  and  to-tnnrrow  you  may  t  ho.ofe  what 
‘  road  von  will  take.’  1  fat  down  ;  her 
slaughter  was  belide  me ;  my  cloaths 
touched  hers,  and  a  fud  len  tremor  feiz^d 
me.  Afubtle  Hameran  through  my  veins; 
my  fenl’cs  were  agitated,  my  thoughts 


*  may  your  expectation* he  fulfilled,  laid 
‘  I,  and  may  a  fetond  daughter  increat'd 
‘  your  felicity  I — But  pardon  my  luripfiiy, 
‘  perhaps  a  fon-in-law  contributes— per- 
‘  haps  be  too  is  chof.n  to*—”  1  he  young 
girl  lifted  her  hand  to  her  eye*,  aii  eady 


con'ufed;  affeCted  both  witii  joy  and  too  weil  iiid  bv  iier  veil.  Ah  !  what  would 


anxiety,  1  firll  felt  that  plealure  is 
compatible  with  diltrefs.  My  furprife 
prevented  me  from  fpeaking.  The  old 
woman  obferved  my  embarraffment,  and 
faid,  ‘  The  torrent  that  frightened  you 

*  is  dangerous  only  to  old  men ;  our 

*  youths  fw  im  acrofs  it,  feme  of  them 

*  carrying,  at  the  fame  time,  balkets 


rot  i  have  given  for  the  privilege  of  tot,- 
teinplating  in  that  inomeiit  her  coulufioti 
a:id  her  charms.  Her  ii.ol  er  replitd 
with  a  fevere  look,  ‘  The  talk  which  Na- 
‘  turc  ha*  iiTipofedoii  Thekintfc  is  f.arcc- 

*  ly  begun;  icarcely  has  file  fifteen  time* 

*  ften  the  tree  wi.ich  is  confecrabd  to 
‘  Foe,  lofe  and  relume  its  foliage.  She 


with  their  provifions.  They  oppofe  J  has  duties  to  nerfcria,  and  fervices  to 
undAUutedly  the  rapid  current,  and  al-  ‘  pay  me  :  and  fiie  mull  pav  hvr  debt  of 


*  undAUiitedly  the  rapid  current,  and  al- 
‘  ways  overcome  it.  I  would,  however, 

*  be  to  blame,  Ihould  1  conceal  from  you 
‘  that  I  have  often  been  alarmed.  When 


‘  pay  me :  and  fiie  mull  pav  her  debt  of 
‘  duty  to  her  own  mother,  brfore  (lie can 
‘  afpire  at  the  honour  of  becoming  one 
‘  herfelf.’  Tiiis  prudent  anl'wer  made 


my  fon  plunged  into  its  foaming  wa-  me  Ids  uneaiy.  ‘  Stani,  faid  Ihc,  a  few 


*  ters.  the  motion  of  my  heart  grew 
‘  quick,  it  became  difficult,  it  ceafed : 


‘  minutes  altei  wauls,  partake  w  ith  us  our 
‘  evening  rtpsll.  You  ..ic  now  the  .  util 


*  my  knes  failed  me,  and  I  fell  into  the  ‘  of  this  noule,  an  objtifl  latrrJ  tor  Nat- 

*  arms  of  my  I'aughlcr.  Her  attentions  ‘  thru  and  I  hekintle,  as  they  ought  to 
‘  recalled  me  to  iitc  ;  1  might  have  feen  *  be  for  you.  Lift  your  veil,  laid  ine,  to 

*  Loutfeun  llrugglitig  fuccdsfully  againil  ‘  her  daughter,  fear  nothing,  you  are  in 
‘  the  ('ream;  but  1  was  not  perledlly  re-  ‘  the  prefence  of  your  mother.  Bring 

*  lloud  U)  iiiyltli',  till  1  faw  him  on  the  ‘  the  cilh-*  and  the  tea;  place  on  our 

*  oppofite  fl’.oic,  hretthing  out  his  arms  ‘  board  tbc  fruits  of  thr  ftafon,  and  let 
‘toward*  me.  ht  lore  that  time  I  did  ‘  i;t  t  Her  liberally  the  gilts  w  Inch  Nature 

*  not  think  there  had  been  anv  danger  in  ‘  beflows  op  us  with  proJigality.’  ’  At 

thtfi 


I 
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M^iternal  Piety  : 

t^ffc  words  I  fill  at  her  feet  to  pay  th* 
tabiitc  of  gratiiuile  ;  by  procuring  me  the 
light  I  fo  iniieii  deflred,  fhe  did  more  tor 
my  happinefs  than  th  ■  great  Emperor  of 
China  could  have  done  in  the  niidil  of 
hi)  palace  Ueprefent  to  yourl'c'f  the  fin 
at  c'le  moment  of  his  riling,  when  he 
burits  through  a  thick  cloud  i  fucli  to  my 
enchanted  eyes  appeared  the  daughter  of 
Nadt^'eu.  Under  vi'hat  gi'ded  tieiing  is 
fo  much  beauty  to  be  found  ?  Whit  pa- 
Jaci-  ever  rcCiivtd  a  happier  moital  than 
Stani  was  at  mat  nioment?  Seated  oppo* 
flic  to  Jier,  I  know  not  what  1  laid  or  did 
in  my  tranlpori  of  joy ;  1  {hall  not  relate 
V. hit  I  felt,  for  1  cannot;  i.ut  I  enjoyed 
fonie  hours  of  uiifpcakable  felicity.  I  in* 
toniied  them  of  my  birth,  my  flender  for¬ 
tune,  riiy  Intention  of  villting  Ciiina,  of 
iiiHnj  fling  rnylVif  .ii  the  arts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  a  id  ol  tranfport'ng  them  to  my  own. 
But  how  chaueid  were  now  ruy  defigns! 
How  did  I  wiih  never  to  Ik;  feparated 
from  her  who  was  to  be  the  rmly  objcifl 
of  iiiy  love  to  my  lift’s  ciid !  Na^heu 
Tts!<  my  thoughts,  and  her  prudence  led 
^ertoeombit  them:  Ihe  advif-d  me  to 
follow  my  firft  refoliitidn",  anl  my  dc- 
p.-r.iire  was  fixed  lor  the  next  nu  ruing. 

1  ^hrew  mjfelf  on  the  malts  that  were 
prepare  1  for  me  in  the  chamber  or  Laut- 
leun.  1  flepi  bi.t  liltle  ;  1  tefe  liefore  the 
fun  ;  and,  as  I  was  about  to  quit  the  cot- 
tag’,  and  was  invoking  tlie  benedltdion 
ot  the  gods  up  -  n  it,  the  good  old  woman 
had  epmed  the  door,  and  was  flandiiig 
with  a  vcir-.l  full  of  i.  red  liquor  in  Iier 
hands;  file  f'lilled  on  me,  ind  t  perceived 
that  (he  hail  overheard  my  prayers 

‘  l  ake  this  cordial,  faid  ihe  ;  where 
‘  there  is  llrength  there  is  courage.’  I 
drank  w  th  a  lirarl  full  of  hojie  and  of 
gratitude.  ‘  Go,  my  fm;  (how  grateful 

•  was  t^at  name  to  inv  eats),  profccute 
‘  your  joiuiiey ;  mav  ifeaven  glide  your 
‘  llcps  and  accon  p'ilh  ycur  w  ilhes.  1  will 

*  n  .t  receive  you  at  your  return  with  ;n- 
‘  d.ffcrenre.’ 

I  departed.  1  yaTed  the  torrent,  car- 
ry'ing  with  :r.e  the  iinace  of  1  hckiutle, 
and  a  pratcfiil  ii  life  of  the  goodn.di  of 
lier  mot  In  r.  1  t.av.-rfcd  ail  C.iiiia  :  lob- 
ferverl  tlic  iiiiiuineiaiiie  ps-oplc  it  f oilers 
in  rs  i-olim;  an  ancient  people,  celebra¬ 
ted  far  fdence,  for  indiiiiry,  a:;d  piety. 
From  its  learned  nten  I  atquiten  Ulibns 
ol  ju  aiT'e  al  wil’doin.w  hich  procure  a  man 
eliinict  on,  and  nuke  him  happy.  Tlie 
krowiedge  that  iiuiccfts  bis  llr.n^th, 
bis  power,  and  his  jdcafures,  and  which, 
by  awakening  or  rcufing  his  paiEo.is, 
auciuciiU  hi*  iriqalctudcs  a;iJ  Lu  paini, 


/f  Chmefe  Tale.  aSg 

I  wiihed  alfo  to  learn.  That  knowledge 
I  knew  I  could  make  fubfervient  te-  my 
happinefs,  by  employing  it  only  to  ren¬ 
der  mylclf  more  dear  to  Thekintfe.  more 
ellimable  in  the  light  of  her  mother,  and 
more  ufeful  to  both.  If  they  receive  me 
at  my  return,  faid  I  to  inyfclf,  I  will  make 
their  cottage  wore  lla.de  and  more  com¬ 
modious  ;  I  will  beautify  and  adorn  it : 
the  llcrilc  clay  (hall,  by  my  iiiduftry,  be¬ 
come  an  even  pith  on  which  my  beloved 
lhail  fet  her  f.Kit  with  fecurity.  On  cup* 
of  a  da/zting  whitcnelt,  I  w  ill  fix  witli 
varnilh,  tlie  .nofi  briliiant  odours :  and 
enamelled  llowrrs,  freih  and  hiovniiig  as 
her  lips,  fiiall  I'cem  to  kifs  them  as  fhe 
drinks. 

My  thoughts,  being  thus  continually 
occupied  about  her,  I  colledted  the  feed* 
that  W'.re  dclt:ucd  for  the  gardens  of  the 
Emperor.  I  wi  1  low  thcui.l'aid  I.  on  the 
borders  of  her  rice  fields ;  tlitr-e  flie  will 
enjoy  a  falutai-j’  fhide,  Ihe  will  nave  the 
chiiiccll  llo.vers  to  adorn  h.r,  and  (hall 
pluck  the  molt  delicate  fruits. 

With  fuch  reveries  I  beguiled  the  te¬ 
dious  days  of  abfence  ;  but  they  pafs  away 
like  the  moll  fortunate  ;  they  arc  equally 
loll  in  the  Itream  of  time,  and  make  a 
great  part,  alas!  of  that  exiftence  which 
they  have  reudered  uiihajipy. 

I'he  period  was  now  come,  when,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  agreement  with  NaiS.ieu, 
I  had  p'irpofed  to  return.  Liformed  of 
what  it  was  ufcfuI  for  me  to  know,  the 
only  mdrudlion  1  coveted,  1  fet  out  on 
the  road  by  which  I  had  come.  In  pro¬ 
portion,  as  I  approached  the  happy  dwel 
ling,  I  felt  niyfelf  agitated  with  greater 
eniotiuii  and  witlt  iels  eonfidencc.  The 
joy  that  fw  elled  my  ncirt  at  my  I'.enar- 
tiire,  began  to  diflTpate  at  every  flep, 
Alas,  faid  i,  if  the  happinefs  that  i  fond¬ 
ly  hojic  t  am  on  the  point  of  obtaining 
(hould  efcape  me  ! — that  powerful  caufe 
of  my  emulation  and  courage  will,  per¬ 
haps,  become  a  fource  of  dillrefs  and  de- 
Ipair.  Mull  every  thing  that  exills  be 
for  ever  fubjedl  to  change?  Like  the 
w  aves  of  the  fea,  the  heavens  aud  the 
rolb.ig  fphtres,  this  earth,  and  the  being* 
fliat  are  born  and  die  on  its  furface,  are 
never  at  fell.  What  have  (  not  to  dread 
from  the  d.ftroyiiighand  of  time  and  the 
inconftancy  of  fate  ?  "hefe  thouguts. 
With  the  rtcollcclion  of  what  I  ha  been 
taugiit,  by  the  bonzes,  of  the  uultabic 
foundation  on  which  all  lublunary  joy» 
arc  reared,  occupied,  and  dillurbtd  my 
foul.  Hcvaulc  I  was  in  love,  and  fubjedf 
to  the  tears  and  anxieties  which  attend 
that  palEon.  I  gave  way  to  my  gloomy 


Maternal  Piety  : 

rrfaprit.  I  imagined  that  tnc  tair  The- 
intf.-  t'ad  lofl  all  her  charms.  Sorrow, 
laid  I-  rr  fome  uafiinz  difeafe  has  « i- 
thereJ  her  bloom— ileath,  perhaps  may 
havt  defolatcd  her  fair  form— jierliaps 
iicr  brother  may  have  perilhcdiri  'lie  tor¬ 
rent— <ir,  inav  it  not  ly-  the  death  •<£  her 
mother  that  thus  o’erwhelms  my  fpitits! 

1  continued,  however,  to  advance : 
and,  after  fifteen  days  of  painful  travel, 
l  ihe  fecond  time  difcovered  Pekin.  1  re- 
eloubled  my  fteps, ‘1  hsftcned  over  fields 
and  through  woo  ls ;  1  atcemled  a  little 
hill,  and  difcerned  the  dwelling  of  her 
I  loved:  at  the  fight  of  it  .all  my  difoltl 
spprehenfions  fled  aw.iv,  like  the  d  rk- 
lu  i's  cf  r.ight  at  tV  .ippro.tch  of  the  fun. 

I  leached  the  dreaded  totient,  b’!t,what 
avas  my  furprife,  when  a  fiiiglc,  but  folid 
arch,  from  one  bank  to  the  other,  dnirk 
mv  fight  ?  1  viewed  with  admiration  and 
gratitude  this  iiiflancc  of  beneficence. 
R'ceive  try  ihauks,  tliou  who  had  rec- 
ted  this  monument,  that  kindlv  flinrtens 
my  way  to  the  ohjecd  of  mv  wirats,  tinay 
thy  li‘*  be  happy  and  lore  !  -Vhilt  I  w'as 
thus  exprefilnp  my  gratitu'h  ,  I  had  reach¬ 
ed  the  other  fide,  and  already  thotight  I 
heard  the  foft  voice  of  my  bclowd  nii- 
fircfs,  and  faw  lur  fair  form  lihifhing  for 
(Ov  at  mv  re'tirn.  Animated  with  the 
idea,  I  ran,  I  llrw,  I  reached  the  cottage, 
end  entered.  I  law  Naiflhtu  feated  on 
a  n  an,  with  a  han.fkcrchicf  at  her  eyes, 
her  head  leaning  on  her  arm  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  eif  profound  grief. — Alas!  my  ino- 
‘  ther !  I  cried,  You  are  alotie  1  I'hc- 
‘  kintfe — (he  is  not  her**  to  w  ipe  away 

*  vonr  tears!  O  (lods,  Co  is!  Is  it  tor 

*  her  YOU  filed  them  ?’— I  funk  dow  n  with 
;  pprehenfion,  and  embrac-d  her  k.itcs. 
M'c  remained  filent,  and  her  tc.irs  rc- 
tioulilcd  ;  but  her  dreadful  lilence  con¬ 
firmed  me  in  my  fad  thoughts. — ‘  Shc-is 

*  gone ,  1  cried, — I  fiiali  ne  v.-r  fee  her 

*  more-’  and  fed  upon  the  eai'th  over- 
wiielmed  iu  forrovv 

My  dillrefs  made  the  good  Naflheu 
forget  hpr  own  grief.  V\'iih  an  altered 
voice  (he  called  her  daughter. — At  the 
clear  name  1  revived.  ‘  Happy  mother! 

*  I  excl.'imed,  Thekintfeis  here,  and  you 

*  are  in  tears  ?’ — ‘  Thoughtlcfs  rr  an,  faid 

*  file,  is  mv  daughter  the  only  objedf  cf 

*  nty  afite'lion?  Was  I  a  mother  hut 

*  once:’— ‘  Alas!  Loutfciin  ‘  Yes,  the 

*  dire  torrent  buries  in  its  bed  the  body 

*  of  my  fon  ;  to  add  to  my  mifery,  1  have 

*  not  been  able  to  procure  for  it  the  peace 

*  of  the  grave.’ — *  O  my  mother  !  I  re- 

*  plied,  let  not  vain  regret  increafe 

*  your  forrowi.  .Man  never  wants  a 


yf  Chlnefe  Tale, 

‘  grave  ■,  .le  advances  towards  it  from 
‘  cottage,  fro  T  a  palace,  on  the  day  ap- 
‘  pointed  by  the  Gods.  VXH.ai  does  it 
‘  fignifv '.o  the  immortal  f  >ui,  whether 
‘  its  frail  covet  ing  be  'lifiipa'.ed  like  dull 
‘  in  the  air,  be  exp  'fed  on  the  top  ot  a 
‘  bare  rock,  be  hid  in  the  bottom  of  the 
‘  fra,  or  be  buried  in  the  bow  els  of  the 
‘  earth  ?  vVherever  thy  fon’s  may  reft, 

‘  his  piety  to  the  Gods  and  his  mother, 

‘  his  worth  and  benevolence,  will  -nake 
*  peace  hover  around  the  place  :  he  is  n  iw 
‘  happier  than  you  arc. — ’  My  tears  flow’- 
ed  apace,  and  i  wiped  hers  awav.  The- 
kintfe  appeared.  \n  inexpreffihie  tranf- 
port  took  poiTelficin  of  all  my  fenfrs;  my 
lieart  heat  quick,  I  could  not  fpeak.  I 
took  the  lialket  of  fruits  fhe  had  juft  been 
gathering,  aid  ventured  to  prefs  her 
hand.  1  was  permitted  to  partake  with 
them  their  fimple  meal ;  1  remarked,  that 
lK-  eyes  of  the  mother  dwelt  on  us  with 
co'tiplaceticy,  and  that  file  ftrove  to  con¬ 
ceal  her  furrows,  but,  after  dinner,  when 
her  daughter  had  left  u»,  (he  no  longer 
endeavoured  to  conftraiu  h.rfelf. 

‘  Stani,  faid  (he,  the  Pekin  merchants 
‘  returned  to  me  and  fulfilled  their  en- 
‘  gagemrnts;  with  the  gold  tliey  brought 
‘  me  I  caufed  that  imtr.enfe  and  fuperb 
‘  ftruc'fure,  that  ufeful  bridge,  the  pre- 
‘  fervative  of  many  a  future  life,  to  be 
‘  built  over  the  precipice  in  which  my 
‘  foil  was  ingiilphed.  1  confider  it  as  his 
‘  tomb,  an  honourable  maufnlcuni  dedi- 
‘  cated  to  his  manes.’ — “  Wiiat,  faid  I, 

‘  was  it  thv  I'cnehrcnt  hand  that  threw 
‘  belore  the  Iteps  of  the  traveller  that 
‘  propitious  bridge?  I  naffed  it  with  joy, 

‘  an  1  blefTcd  thee  a  tnoufand  times.- 
‘  'I'liat  kind,  that  pr.  cions  monument 
‘  will  atteft  from  age  to  age  thy  btnevo- 
‘  lencc  to  mankind,  thv  generous  feufi- 
‘  bilitv  ’  •  Young  nun,  faid  (he,  1  have  al- 
‘  learfy  received  my  reward.  I  was  at 
‘  firft  inconfoleahic.  I  fa'd  in  tlie  bittcr- 
‘  iiefs  of  iny  grief,  Let  us  not  fiifier  that  the 
‘  arrow  which  hath  pierced  mv  heart 
‘(hould  ever  wound  another.  Let  me 
‘  prevent  a  beloved  fon  from  ptrifhing 
‘  like  mine,  and  the  tou!  of  another  equ.'l- 
‘  ly  afTedionate  from  Lclini.  •!:e.'nguifh 

*  I  now  leel  1  lieflowri!  ad  1  poffiflit!, 

*  my  whole  crops,  my  golden  rings,  tlie 
‘  finery  of  my  daughter,  who  has  no 
‘  need  of  ornaments,  to  clofe  the  ahyfs 
‘  that  lud  proved  lataltohiin.  My  hand 
‘  placed  the  firll  ftone.  niy  eyes  faw  the 

*  (aft  one  laid,  and  a  beam  of  joy  pene- 
‘  trated  my  heart.’ 

‘  I  often  go  to  weep  on  that  tomb. 
‘  My  tears  at  firft  mi.\  with  the  torrent; 

‘  bu: 
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*  bit  they  gradually  abate,  and  the  fi^ht 

*  of  the  good  1  have  done,  more  power- 

*  ful  than  the  counfcis  of  rcafon.  or  even 
«  than  the  carefles  of  inv  child,  fome- 
«  times  confole  me  for  him  I  have  loft.” 

But  I  will  not  here  lepeat  any  more  of 
the  fame  benevolent  fentiments  which  (he 
then  uttered;  they  would  appear  long  to 
the  happy  and  the  frivolous,  who  wilh 
only  for  amufement;  while  they  would  hut 
afftidl  thofe  who,  like  the  tender  and  fen- 
ni>le  Nadlheu,  have,  like  her,  to  lament 
an  objeft  tenderly  beloved.  Alas '  in 
how  many  nearrs  (hnuld  I  not  awaken 
the  remembrance  of  forrow  I  I'hey  who 
in  this  changeful  world  have  not  had  torn 
from  them  a  father,  a  lover,  a  hufband ; 
they  who  have  never  grafped  the  cold  and 
heavy  hand  of  an  expiring  friend,  who 
have  never  k;frrd  tlie  damps  of  death 
from  the  lips  of  a  beloved  child— thiy 
may  think  themfelves  happy — they  have 
not  yet  known  afflidlion. 

1  ventured  to  fay  to  Nadlheu  :  ‘  Hea- 
‘  ven  does  not  will  that  vou  fhould  re- 
‘  main  iticonfoleahle ;  it  f.nds  you  ano- 
‘  ther  fon.— Kejp(ft  not  the  Uranger  who 
‘  fecks  to  comfort  you,  the  heart  that 
*  loves  you.  Dry  your  tears,  nature  ami 
‘  the  Gods  forbid  you  to  indulge  tt.-rnal 
‘  grief.’*— I  expedied  her  anf>*er  with 
inquietii.le.  Hi-r  eyes  were  fixed  on 
me,  and  flie  wilhed  to  read  my  inmnlt 
foul.  You  have  feen  the  flower  i  when 
they  are  a  prey  to  the  winds  ;  th  ir  ten¬ 
der  llalks  bend  this  way  and  that,  are 
now  raifed  at  d^mw  depn  fieri ;  Im  li  was 
the  irr.age  of  this  tender  mother’s 
thotights.  ‘  Remove  me,  faid  1,  from 


‘  delay.  Prudence  forbids  me  ta  tnift 

*  my  daughter  with  one  I  have  fo  lately 

*  known;  with  one  whofe  labours  for 
‘  the  comfortable  fubllflence  of  a  family 
'  are  ftill  to  begin.  Endeavour  then  to 
‘  acquire  a  property  in  our  valley.  Our 

*  hilis  are  covered  with  trees;  let  them 

*  fall  by  the  ftroke  of  your  axe;  con- 
‘  ftruA  your  cottage  in  the  neighbour- 

*  hood  of  ours ;  and  the  inftrumrnts  of 

*  huftnndry,  fo  fuccefsfully  made  ufe  of 

*  by  Lcutieun,  lhall  be  committed  to 
‘  you.  The  earth,  naturally  fertile,  offers 
‘  you  its  treafures,  and  I'lon.” — The  ar¬ 
rival  of  her  daughter  interrupted  her. 

1  hekintfe  held  in  her  arms  a  lamb  that 
flic  had  taken  from  its  mother ;  a  fmile 
fat  on  her  mouth  which  glowed  like 
the  bud  of  the  rofe  when  it  opens  in  the 
morning  dew.  ‘  See,  faid  Ihe,  the  fweet 
‘  creature,  it  is  newly  dropt,  and  1  love 
‘  it  already  ;  feel  how  fnft  it  is!  '-Ah, 

‘  fhould  1  prefer  it  to  its  mother  that 

*  knows  my  voice  and  follows  me  every 
‘  wheic!  no,  no-— 1  will  not — I  heafr- 
‘  her  bleatings—  1  will  run  and  reftore  it 
‘  to  her.”  “  Happy  age  !  laid  Natftheu 
‘  w  ith  a  figh,  happy  *je  ?  that  can  be 
‘  pleafcd  and  delighted  with  the  birth  of 
‘  a  laiiib*  How  eafily  docs  ir  find  joy  I' 

*  .‘>!ani.  mv  heart  has  iolt  the  relifh  of  it 
‘■for  ever.” 

To  relieve  the  defpondency  of  her 
thoughts,  I  led  her  out  to  follow  her 
daughter,  and  we  defeended  into  tlie  val¬ 
ley  together.  There  a  feat  of  verdant 
turf,  at  the  foot  of  a  wild  olive-tree,, 
formed  an  agreeable  contraft  with  the 
d.irk  colour  of  its  leaves.  The  fiiade,. 


‘  the  fight  of  your  charming  daughter, 

*  and  1  fwear  hy  Fohe,  by  yourfcif,  whom 
‘  1  refpcdf  as  much  as  him,  that  I  will 

*  not  appear  before  lier  till  you  give  me 
‘  peniiifiion-  In  the  mean  time,  lead  me 
‘  to  the  fields  that  were  cultivated  by 
‘  her  brother.  I  fiiall  fo  flrivetomake 
‘  them  ex  eed  their  former  fertl'ity,  th.at 
*‘when  you  walk  in  the  midft  of  ahiin- 

*  dam  e  you  may  fay, — 1  have  ftill -a  fon.’ 
A  beam  of  joy  fhot  aciofs  the  ladr.efs 

of  her  countenance ;  *•  Stani,  (lie  faid,  the 
‘■gentlentfs  of  your  demeanour  at  firft 
‘  prcpoffi-ficd  me  in  your  favour ;  your 

*  behaviour  and  goo<!  fenfe  have  gaineil 
‘  toy  efleem ;  remain  with  us.  My 

*  daughter,  innocent  as  the  child  that 

*  hath  not  yet  left  its  nurfe’s  arms,  is 
‘  unconfeious  of  the  fentiinent  that  in- 

*  dines  her  towards  you.  Do  not  anti- 
‘  cipate  the  information  of  nature.— 

*  Learn  to  txped  your  happinefs  with  pa- 

*  tkcKc,  Us  value  vUl  be  cnl^anied  by 


and  the  fiilitude  of  this  rural  fpot,  were 
cong'  niai  with  the  tendcriucas  that  occu-- 
pied  our  minds. 

‘  Let  us  fit  down  liere,  faid  I,  and  en- 
‘  joy  the  laft  rays  of  the  fun.  Charming" 

•  Thekintfc,  vour  mother  has  adopted: 

‘  me  for  her  fon,  and  you  are  now  there- 
‘  fore  iny  fifter.  I  wdl  not  hencefenh. 

*  tall  you  by  any  other  name,  and  you 
‘  lhall  call  me  brother,  and  love  me  as 
‘  fueh.’  Her  looks  were  exprelfive  of 
nothing  hut  furprife.  ‘  Whai !  l  cried,” 
‘  Will  you  not  anfwer  me  ?’  ‘  You  can- 
‘  not  {Krhaps  love  a  fecond  brother!’ 
She  was  ftill  filent ;  Ihc  looked  at  her  mo¬ 
ther,  and  feenicd  to  wait  for  her  pemiif- 
fion  to  love  me  Goo<l  Naclheu,  you 
gave  her  that  permifii  m,  the  warrant, 
and  ftal  of  my  felicity!  You  prefled  our 
hands,  you  gave  us  your  bleifing,  and 
invrked  the  blefilng  of  Heaven  on  our 
heads  1 

What  fiull  I  fay  more?  You  know  that 
1  love. 


1  love,  and  that  I  am  beloved — ^it  is  c-  compafs  it  with  fliwers  ;  I  will  load  hqr 
Hough.  My  fair  companion  has  fwor:i  table  with  the  cho'ceft  fruits.  My  caret 
to  obev.  and  her  eyes  tell  me  that  (he  fliall  fofteu  the  forrows  of  her  mother.  [ 
bat  fworn  without  coiiftraint.  I  hot  my  will  g  lard  them,  I  \vi*l  provide  for  them 
cup  is  full,  ray  fite  is  fixe;!,  my  adven-  both,  and  they  (hall  oe  happy. 


lures  are  concluded.  Deftined  to  be  her 
bufban  1.  I  ara  lludying  to  deferve  her 
1  will  beautify  her  rural  cot,  I  will  cn> 


1  enjoy  already  th?  felicity  that  awaitt 
;.  I'o  hope  is  to  be  happy. 


POETRY. 


AC  II  MET  TO  SELIM, 


DYING  NEGRO. 

By  T.  Hall;  Author  ol  Senfililitv, 

A  I*o<  m,  &c. 

ONCE  more,  my  Selim,  Achmet,  greet¬ 
ing,  fends 

His  parting  blcflingto  his  abfent  friends; 
Cnee  more  enraptur’d  views  yon  azart  Iky, 
And,  firmly  fix’d,  refulvcs  at  lad  to  die; 
^xulting  pants  for  yon  enipurplid  fiioie, 
Where  fcorpioii  whips,  and  white  meri" 
plague  no  more  ; 

Where  bloom  ananas  in  eternal  prime, 

And  flowers  unfading  all  theif  Iwetts  en¬ 
twine 

M’here  zephyrs,  genfie  as  the  dyin  gale 
That  floats  at  ev’ning  o’er  the  parched  vale. 
Where  muCc,  fweeter  than  the  woodlark’s 
fong. 

In  heav’nly  tranf,  ort  charm  the  lill’nlng 
throng ; 

Tliitlier  I  fly  for  fuccoiir  and  repofe. 

To  heal  my  wounds  and  medicine  my  woes. 
O  !  think,  my  Selim,  on  that  fatal  day. 
When  Achmet,  unfufpeiting,  bent  l.isway 
O’er  Afric’s  burning  fands,  his  native  foil, 
Ulefl  in  his  Zara's  love,  his  daily  toil, 

’I'o  hunt  the  lion,  roufe  him  to  the  chacc. 
And,  night  returning,  claim’d  the  fond 
embrace : 

O  think,  my  ScHm,  let  thy  friendlhlp  I'well 
On  that  curfl.  hour  when  Achn'.et  cried. 
Farewell; 

■^’hen  dragg’d  by  whitemen  to  the  fatal 
flrand. 

Then  torn  from  all  that’s  dear,  my  native 
land ; 

Nor  could  my  Zara’s  tears  or  figl  s  p-evail, 
Nor  a  fond  mother  s  grief  their  I,-,  "r  s  af 
fail ; 

Infatiate  raonllcrs!  curft,  inhuman  tradf. 

To  deal  in  bio  d,rach  facred  right  iiiv  ide  ; 
Heaven’s  likenefs  barter  for  ingioricus  gain. 
And  laugh  at  tortures  v>bieh  ;l.cjdi.lves 
trdain. 


TlK-ir  (hips  f'Hl  freighted,  flraight  the  fwel- 
li.’g  tail, 

Expandi.tg  opes  to  catch  e.  ch  tranfient 

P-ilc. 

Whilil  undiftinguifh’d  in  one  common  lot^ 
Angel  •,  prince,  and  prafant  are  forgot 
.■\nd,  O  !  my  .Stiim,  ds’ijt  one  faithful  tear, 
■VV'lien  fancy  viecssthy  Achmet ’s  filent  bier. 
I.onghave  I  ilrugglcd,  long,  with  grief  op- 
preft, 

I  bore  the  rankling  poifon  in  niyhreaft; 

A(  earlicfl  morii,  at  noon,  at  ev’ning  grey. 
No  change  of  woe  to  foothCthe  tedious  dayf 
No  fniiles  to  cheer,  no  kind  approving 
ftrain. 

To  foften  apgulfh  or  affuage  my  pain; 
Fainting  I  droop,  dcfpairing  feebly  cry, 

<),  ccafe  your  cruel  ftripes,  and  let  me  die? 

\\  l.en  'oending  o’l  r  the  parched  fields  I  toil. 
Or  tend  the  rip’ning  caiie,  or  dig  the  foil, 
Oi  .finking  hoiiicwai'd  at  the  clofc  of  day. 
Silent  and  fad,  weep  out  the  lengthen’d 
way 

The  fc..my  meal,  the  folitary  cell. 

The  dire  .ibode  —here  mis’ry  loves  to  dwells 
There  oft  I  f.t,  thro’  th.-  dull  tedious  night. 
And  eu; Ce  each  coming  hour  tliat  brings 
the  light ; 

'  hat  calls  me  fainting  to  my  talk  of  woe, 
C'over’d  with  wounds,  and  bleeding  as  I  go; 
No  change  appears,  no  profptcl  of  relief, 
l!ur  one  continu’d  round  of  toil  and  grief; 
Ihg  witli  delpuir,  my  burlting  heart  will 

O,  ccafe  your  cruel  ftripes,  an  '  let  me  die  ' 

In  Vain  rcm.embrancc  gives  the  happy  clime’. 
In  V  in  fond  memory  paints  wliat  once  was 
ndiie ; 

Nfy  iilooining  Zar.a,  kind’rcd  ii  ’tive  land,’ 
Swsft  fccnes  of  peace  and  fileiidflilp’s  lac- 
rid  hand, 

r.’cn  thee,  my  Selim,  faithful  as  thou  art. 
No  joy  can  whilpf-rto  my  grief  Iwoln heart* 
No  fond  remembrance  of  each  youtliful 
ffort, 

O’ei  Nubia’s  finds,  or  Abyflinia’s  court. 
When,  in  full  view  the  leopard  f  •iftly  ran. 
And  o’er  the  burning  waftc  the  chafe  be¬ 
gan; 

Rous’d 
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Rous’d  trnm  the  thicket  oft  the  ti^er  fell, 

And  the  full  Ihout  proclaim'd  his  dying 
knril. 

All,  memory  !  Wliat  avails  to  Achmet  now 

y^'nilft  pale  Uefpair  o'er  hangs  his  penGve 
'nrow, 

Whil  liiii’ry  ftifles,  checks  each  kind  relief, 

licn  es  he  tear  which  fain  would  footh  my 
gr;.f ; 

Burfting  with  agony.  1  feebly  cry, 

O,  ceafe  your  cruel  ftripes,  and  let  me  die  ! 

Ah  1  what  avails  that  round  my  aching 
heart 

Each  heav'n-born  paOion  Gruggles  to  im- 
part. 

Soft  beaming  hope  and  cherub-fac’d  con* 
tent, 

And  joy  on  Angel’s  wing  divinely  bent ! 

Alas !  whal  joy,  what  hope,  what  peace  fur 


When  'oouuage, chains  and  wanton  tyranny 
lH;fpotic  rei).n,  to  crulb  each  rifmg  dame. 
And  hlot  for  ever  my  devoted  name  ! 
Achmet, — that  name  once  fatal  to  his  foes. 
Inglorious  finks,  now  droops  in  real  ssoes  : 
()  I  that  thy  Achmet,  when  by  Selim's  tide 
Undaunted  Gghting,  had  undaunted  died  ' 
Then  had  his  fpirit  mingl'd  with  his  Gre’s, 
O’er  azure  Geld'  warm’d  with  celcGial  Grts, 
O’er  flow’ry  lawns  and  tnickets  crown  d 
with  pine, 

Whercodoiirs  mingl.;  with  theluG  iou-  wine; 
Where  beds  of  rofes  temj't  to  foft  repofe. 
And  pure  delight  uninterrupted  Rows. 
Exalted  date  !  When  (bull  I  ceafe  to  cry. 
Forbear  your  cruel  ftripes,  and  let  me  die  ! 
Curfc  on  diftintSlion,  fee  the  human  race, 
lll-judgir.g  from  the  colour  of  the  face, 

'f  «  thefe  give  freedom,  but  refufe  to  fave 
'1  he  footy  negro,  doom'd  thro’  life  a.  Gave  ! 
In  v.iin  the  bt-aming  luftre  of  his  eyes, 

In  vain  thy  Achmet,  like  the  leopard  Gics, 
111  vain  the  falthfui  guards,  witii  watchful 
care, 

liis  mailer’s  flock  from  the  fell  ruRiairs 
Glare ; 

In  vain  attachment  ev’ry  vvilb  fiipplies, 
And  for  his  niaftcr  lives  alone  and  dies ; 
Unkind  return!  fur,  U!  thoi'e  bleeding 
wounds, 

I  hat  groan,  which  oft  from  bill  to  hill  rc- 
founds, 

Thcfc  tears  that  fall  fad  w  itiielTcs  of  pain, 
1  hole  Gghs,  oft  featur'd  to  the  winos  in 
vain, 

pruel  they  punifh  with  rclentlc  s  heart  : 
Unpity’d  Gnking  from  the  torturing  fmart. 
And  torn  with  aguiiy  1  feebly  cry, 

O,  ceafe  your  cruci  ilci}  es  and  let  me  die  ! 

kcan  no  more,  h  r,  O  !  tlu  tide  of  life 
uus  out  apace,  and  foon  this  buij  ilrife 


Will  quickly  end,  when  1  no  more  (hall 
feel 

The  fcorpion  whip,  the  (harply  goading 
fteel; 

Burfting  as  from  the  (hades of  endlefi  night. 
No  more  each  dream  (hall  Achmet’ i  fool 
a/Tright ;  ' 

No  more  the  rankling  chain,  the  gloomy 
cell. 

No  more  (hall  Achmetwith  afflitftion  dwelL 
And  fee,  the  morn  of  never-ending  day. 
Refulgent  opes  with  ev’ry  bright  difplay; 
And  fee,  my  Zara,  of  unfhaken  truth. 

My  faithful  Selim  of  unfullied  worth. 

And,  hark,  they  call,  they  beckon  me  away 
To  azure  fields  and  foreits  ever  gay  ! 

I  come,  I  fly,  this  pointed  fted  fhall  prove 
That  .-Vchmet  nobly  dares,  for  much  hf 
loves. 

OffeJer  15.  1789. 


P  O  1.'  R  JACK! 
Bv  Mr  Dibdin. 


Go  patter  to  lubbers  and  fwahs,  d’ye  fet, 
'Bout  daneer.  and  fear,  and  the  like  : 


'Bout  danger,  and  fear,  and  the  like  ; 
A  tight- water  boat,  a  id  good  fea  roomgiyo 
me. 

Ana  it  ’an  t  to  a  little  I’ll  ftrike  ; 

Tho’  the  teirpeft  top-gallaut-maft  fmack* 
fmooth  (hould  fmite. 

And  (hivci  eacli  fpiinter  of  wood — 

Clear  the  wreck,  flow  the  yards,  and  houfe 
ev.-ry  thing  tight. 

And  under  reef ’d  furefail  we’ll  feud— 
Avail  I  i.or  don’t  thmk  me  a  milk-fop  fo 

To  be  taken  for  trifles  a-back. 

For  they  fays,  there  s  a  Providence  Gts  up 
aloft — 

They  lays,  &c. 

1  o  keep  watch  for  the  life  of  Poor  Jack. 
Why,  I  beard  the  good  chaplain  palaver  one 
day 

About  fouls- -heaven  --u  ercy  -and  fuch  ; 
And,  my  timbers !  what  lingo  he’d  coil  and 
lieiay — 

Why,  ’twas  juft  all  as  one  as  Fligh  Dutch. 
But,  he  fuid,  how  a  fparrow  can’t  founder, 
d  ye  fee. 

Without  orders  that  comes  down  below; 
And  many  Giie  chings,  that  prov’d  clearly 
to  me,  * 

That  Providence  takes  us  in  to»  . 

For,  fays  he,  d’ye  mind  me,  let  ftorms  e’er 
fo  oft 

1  ake  the  top  lifts  of  Tailors  a  ’uaeV, 
ri.cre’s  a  fwee  little  cherub  Gts  perch’d  up 
aloft 

Tu  keep  watch  for  Jic  life  of  Poor  Jack. 

‘  i  laid 


r 


XUM 


I  bid  to  our  PoQ— (for  yon  fee  Hie  would 
cry) 

When  laft  we  weigh’d  anchor  for  fea, 

**  What  argufiea  (hiv’ling  and  piping  your 
eye: 

Why  what  a  damn’d  fool  you  mnft  be  ! 

•  -Can’t  you  fee  the  world’*  wide,  and  there’* 
room  for  us  all. 

Both  for  feamen  and  lubbers  afliore  ; 

And  if  to  old  ^avjf  I  (hould  go,  my  dear 
Poll, 

Why  you  never  will  hear  of  me  more ! 
■What  then  ! — all's  a  hazard — come,  don’t 
be  f®  foft— 

Perhaps  I  may  laughing  come  back  ; 

For,  d’ye  fee,  there’s  a  cherub  fits  finding 
aloft. 

To  keep  watch  ibp-^he  life  of  Poor 
Jack.” 

D’ye  mind  me,  a  tailor  Ihou’d  be,  ev'ry 
inch. 

All  one  as  a  piece  of  a  (hip. 

And  with  her  brave  the  world,  without  of¬ 
fering  to  flinch 

From  the  moment  the  anchor’s  a  trip. 
.As  to  me,  in  all  weathers,  all  times,  tides, 
and  ends. 

Nought’s  a  trouble  from  duty  that  fprings, 
My  heart  is  my  Poll’s — and  my  rhii'.o  my 
friend’s ; 

And  as  for  my  life— 'tis  my  King's ! 
E’en  when  my  time  comes,  ne’er  believe 
me  fo  foft 

As  with  grief  to  he  taken  a-baek — 

That  fame  little  cherub  that  lits-fp  aloft 
Will  look  out  a  good  Urth  for — Poor  Jack, 


Ala*,  no  other  joy  have  I— 

But  near  this  window  s  glimm’ring'ray. 
To  breathe  in  va:a  the  artlels  lay 
Of  genuine  mifery ! 

Now  dreary  darknefs  reigns  around. 
And  nought  (hall  trouble  her  repofe. 
Save  the  (harp  wind  that  rudely  blowi 
With  melancholy  found. 

But  not  the  feeble  note  raife 
Shall  e’er  difiurb  her  flumb’ring  ear; 

Nor  could  I  wilh  my  fair  to  hear, 

Becaufe  I  ling  her  praife  ! 

For  all  the  treafures  of  the  Eaft, 

•For  ev’ry  monarch  s  glitt  ring  crown— 

I  would  not  have  my  ufelels  moan 
Invade  her  rofy  reft. 

And,  O  !  may  palfion  never  heave 
That  bread  !  the  fond  abode  of  joy  ! 

Love  would  her  happinefs  deftroy. 

And  teach  her  how  to  grieve, 

She  then  would  feel  the  rending  figh. 
Would  mourn,  perhaps,  the  live-loug 
night. 

Unknow  n  to  peace  or  calm  delight. 

As  fad,  as  loft  as  I . 

Blow  !  blow,  ye  winds  !  defeend,  ye 
rains ! 

I  fcorn  the  torrent  and  the  blaft ; 

Ills  fuch  as  thefe  are  quickly  paft. 
Eternal  are  my  pains. 

But  finrc  my  fair  one  is  repos’d 
In  folded  anus  of  downy  deep, 

I’m  well  content  to  watch  and  weep. 
My  eyes  are  never  clos’d. 


SERENADE. 

Written  in  Italt;  by  Mr  Mcaar. 

WHEN  o’er  the  I'ufcan  plain  Wild 
Winter  threw  ' 

His  Midnight  Mantle,  of  a  Sable  Hue. 
AVhere  far  fam’d  Florence  rears  her  marble 
pride. 

And  aged  Amo’s  varying  waters  glide  ; 
Beneath  the  terrace  of  his  much  lov’d  fair, 
AVith  locks  dKhevell’d,  and  with  bofom 
bare, 

A  f  nd  Italiafi  thus  exprefs’d  hi*  pain. 
Struck  the  foft  lyre,  and  pour’d  tlic  vocal 
drain 

If  (he  I  love  be  now  repos’d 
.In  folded  arms  of  downy  fleep. 

I’m  well  content  to  watch  and  weep— 
My  eyes  are  never  clos  d  ! 

For  I  adore  that  angel  face, 

1  love  her  beauty  to  dcfpair  ! 

Her  azure  tye,  and  aui.ur.'  hair, 
iicr  bofum’s  matehkf.>  grace. ! 


SONNET. 

TO  TIME. 

"'HOU  hoary  traveller!  flow  paffing  by 
The  wretch,  who  counts  each  moment 
of  hi  woes. 

Till  Liberty  his  prifon  gate  unclofe; 

As  the  dull  fnail,  whofe  motion  mock*  the 

Like  his,  thy  tardy  joumeyings  betray 
The  fpoiler;  yon  mofs-mautled  tower, 
■U’hofe  giant  bulk  did  once  deride  thy  power. 
Now  finks  in  fragments  proftrate  tothyfway, 
I  he  laplingthy  tall  ftreamer  w  aveson  high. 
Whilft  thy  deep  wound*  each  mazy  lilTure 
(hows, 

Like  wrinkles,  furrow'd  round  thy  own 
grey  brow* : 

Yet  not  forthis  rmle  triumph  fwellt  my  figh. 
But  that  thy  hand  will  wither  Beauty’s  rofe. 
And  fteal  the  fire  that  lighu  the  fparklinj 
eye. 


